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Suheerth. 





‘or the 
“oe the Centincan, for not less than Three Months, and 
Fr 


alaquais, 


» Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street Nort 


residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
in advance, are received at BaupRyY’s LIBRARY, 3, Quai M 
ance and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


rth, Strand, London. For 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 








RITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 

T —The TENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held 

at ROCHES ITER, July 25 to 30.—Patrons—The Earu Cowrss, 
Lord Lieut. of the County, .~ the Lorp Bisnor oF 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. — An ASSISTANT 
MASTER y= to teach Writing, Arithmetic, and 








President—Ratru Berna. .— Programmes and Tickets may 
be had of the Treasurer, 8, Ruriitoces or of the Secretaries, Kev. 


= Tinos, 57, o, ©, Biabepagate-ctzest, or Cuas, Baity, Esq. 72, Grace- 





Ow ENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, in 
connexion with the Untentiy of London. —The SESSION 
Jee testt COMMENCES on the 10th of October, 1853.—Entrance 
begin October 3rd.—Full particulars as to Co 
= —s &c., are to be found in the Prospectus for 1853—4. 
el = for 1852—3, to be had of Mr. Sows m Rechastion, & St. 
uare, Manchester ; and of the Librarian,’ at the College.— 
ae on may be received as Boarders in the house of Professor 


GREEN Woop, B.A. 
A. J. SCOTT, M.A. Principal. 


OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CHEMISTRY, AND OF PRACTICAL AND GENERAL 
SCIENCE, 38 and 39, Lower Kennington-lane, Kennington, near 


London. 
Principal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S., F.C.S., & 

The system of = pursued in the College com rises every 
branch requisite youth for the pursuit of culture, 
Engines neering, J ly enathebares and the Arts; for the Naval 

tary Services, and for the Universities 
pA my and Assays of every description are promptly and ac- 
executed at the College. 
nee tty and other particulars may be had on application to 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION, or r in COURSES 
of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY ; the THEO 
and PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE.— NAVAL GENTLE. 
MEN and Others desirous oy obtaining a connected 
with these ealjeste can gain full partlonlars by addressing (pre- 
paid) ELV. Garpner, Esq., Professor of Chemistey, 2 &c. 24, Norfolk- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 











HE CONSERVATORIUM in COLOGNE 
(Rheinische Musikschule), under the patronage of the Muni- 
cip ny of the howe, end the Musica Le apay = on of Mr. , Epansseu 
ILLER, 
MUSICAL UNsrRUCriON to Young Persons of both sexes.— 
Fes yeti “7 Y. “ey papel bo & Messrs. Cramer & Beale, RKegent-street ; 
‘ord-street. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Mipeumuss 
VACATION will TERMINATE, WEDNESDAY, Aug. 


ag? Bpeeee will return to their houses. The Studies of the 
College and new will be 


Thursday. ths ith, at 9 a.m. 
H. COTTERILL, Principal 


y AA. HOUSE, er GHT ON: the 
essrs. A. A. HOF FMA 

HLA. CHIGNELL, SOP ENED on on ‘the 3 2ist of ‘July, fet] 

instruction Sa my chiefly mathematics, nat: 

for military collegea-“The Prospectus, with a list of referees will 

for mi —The Pros 

be forwarded om appl viriaas 




















ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ear LOR DO N.—Conducted by Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. 
c._P. MASON, B. Fellow of Universit: sity College, London. 

Oahe day sonateash for the RE-ASSEMBLL es 4 the PUPILS 

of the above-named School i URSDAY, July 

y be_ obtained at the Schools —* of Messrs. 

ciety Boh "Mason, 2 84, Basinghall- oo. Mr. Churchill, Princes- 

ho ; —_ = ame Relfe Brothers, School Booksellers, 





CHOLA COLLEGIATA.—A few miles West 
of London,a MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A 


Master ina a = School, and Editor of various Classen! orks, 
is 


bao CELVES house, which is detached, spacious, and 
cl 88 OF PUPILS, who wine Chie Seoemmei te hs tector 
ties, the Mili: and Learned Profemiona yf ARH ke, 


=) higher walks of Mercantile Life. 


T 4 
Gress, the Rev. W. ‘rms moderate—Ad- 


X. Y., Post-office, Turnham Green, Middlesex. 


ELECT ESTABLISHMENT for DEAF 
Boy, MYER. BAbczinn, NOUPE, RERLARD, oer, PRUE 
rience in Re Beesation and bianagement ig yp hee 


Children labo der Im Articulation, will 
VACANC CIES for riwo. YO BOARDI RS after the Midsummer Vaca: 








the lower b 
d to call on the Head Master, at the 

Committee Room, Old Jewry Chambers. 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN, without family, | * 


residing 1 ner the sea, will take TWO boys AS. ae 
J. Newnam, Poulton-le-Fylde, r to 





DPE and DUMB PRIVATE TUITION, 
LONDON.—Mr. JAMES RHIND, nearly 15 years 


late 
Principal of the Li verges laatits ae for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and formerly of the Old Kent- oe. Fun now devotes him- 
self to the EDUCATION of PR PRIV ‘ATE P 


UPS Sarre 5 
will RESUME the duties of instruction on July 30. The h i 
eferences given, and 26 years’ testimonials fro Parents, uar- 
lens, Be. Sosm on ap) Wcation.— Address, ‘Mr. Ruinp, 4, Avenue- 
hg Regent's Park, don. 





Py g bey 16, Rodney- street, Tiverpeske 


REPARATION for ETON, RUGBY, MILI- 
ARY COLLEGES, &.—In a well- -cond ted’ SO 
ieauenfally Cary about 15 miles west i cn GENTLEMEN 2x8 
SONS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the MILI- 
TARY COLLEGES. &c. References os AN yh Military Authority, 
and to the Parents of Pupils who have distinguished t — at 

3 ay blic Schools. Inclusive terms from 40 to 60 guin 
¢, Cavendis further information address Zura, 66, 3 Margaret. 
street, Cavens endish-square, London. 








ORWEGIAN and SWEDISH. — _— ‘Professor 
W. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, fuioer of ‘The German 
Manual for the Young,’ &c., propose: rm TWO CLASSES for 
the ey of these Lan; , at the st of some gentlemen who 
intend to make a Tour through Norway and Sweden. Terms, 
ayable in advance, 2/. 16s. for a Course of Sixteen ——_ 
Gentlemen desirous of joining either of these Classes are reques' 
to forward their names to the Professor, 20, South Molton-street. 


CALNE SCHOOL, WILTS. 
HE Rev. W. B. JACOB, M.A., of Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge, receives Pupils » prepare them for the 
Public Schools, at Forty-four Guineas per annum, Washing in- 


The course of instruction embraces Latin, Greek, French, Ma- 
thematics, Writing, Arithmetic, &. 

Quarter Days, April 6th and Qeteber lith, 

The situation is healthy, and the grounds spacious. Distant six 
miles from the Chippenham Station on the Gr Great Western Rail- 
wap. to and from which there is a Coach twice a day. 

b fy Gentlemen have kindly allowed Teferences to be 
made to them :— 

W. Wayre, Esq., Highjente, Calne. 
Rev. W. DAusy, Esq., aS Bassett, n near Calne. 
Rev. G. Ww. DAUBENY } 
be N i a oe, mone 
odge, a chippenbam Kent, and 





achester. 
YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 


DR. BEHR, 
Assisted by three Gentlemen from the University of Cambridge, 
and a French Master (all of whom are resident with him), under- 
fokep the EDUCATION of a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. 
the Sons of N: and Gen! Gentlemen, with a view to prepare them 
for the Public Schools, Naval, maaiany, and East India 
or any of the various Profession: 


His System of rm includes :— 
1. The CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS—in which the Pupils 
wel Oe hly well grounded, according to the most ap- 
rov 
2 The willbe pad LANGUAGES— to which especia! 


23, 
_ RC. "Gar, — WwW 





a yt second best. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester-square.— PHOTOGRAPH Y.—Students are 
yy ~ that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent-stree ro hist 
he Queen, sive pl ae ON in GLA APER 
BRANT SHES o: RT, in the extensive 8 of 
Institution. aa ‘elect ia ioc of Ross's superior Portrait and Land- 
one Lenses. 8, &c.—For further a apply 
vo the Seoremey, | : it ty pe post, ee pe two postage stam 


O NOBLEMEN, MEMBERS of 'PARLIA- 
MENT, PRIVATE GENTLEMEN, SoA Young Gentle- 


man, aged a — fe apevens in Corres} ce, is now oO 
to an engageme: IVATE RECRERARY ot or as CLE 


and LIBRARIAN. Address F. » il, 
Exeter Ch Strand. S., care of Mr. Limbird, 11 








N ENGLISHMAN, Author of several Works, 


who receives a constant supply of new Same p Pubiieations, 


willing to contribute Reviews and Critical Notices of such 
Works tee Literary Periodical, and toa Heligious ous Lys oy 
Letters, stating terms and other particula AA 
- are of Mr. Nutt, Bookseller, 270, Strand, Sane 
attention. 





O ARTISTS and OTHERS.“ The Industrial 
and General Life Assurance on Deposit Company” are de- 
sirous to procure an emblematic SKETCH, me exceeding six 
inches square, , 7 for the embellishment of their Policies of 
Assurance and Show Cards; and it is desirable that the Artist 
shovld bear in mind that this Company especially addresses itself 
to“ Tue Inpusraiau” Classes. 

he yr - o= oe LJ yy 4 ! 10l, may be Voy wil a 

considered th y of the Company ; an qos. 
' to th ucer of the Design the Directors may 


will be given to i om 
must be delivered at the Chief Office of the Com- 
Pall Mall, 


any, Roe Lamy on or before Monday, the 
2th day of September next. 
WILLIAM THOMAS WOODS, 
20th July, 1853, Managing Director. 





OULTRY SHOW.—The FIRST ANNUAL 
LONDON GREAT SUMMER POULTRY SHOW will 
held, at + Baker-street Bazaar, on WEDNESDAY, ve. 
URSDAY, 28th, and FRIDAY, auth of July, ct 
Eight in the FT till Nine ot Night. Admission :—Wednes- 
day, 2s. 6d. ; Thursday and Friday, 1s. 


ONDON NEWSPAPERS.—The Times, Daily 





Chronicle, Pest, Herald, and ,Advestion posted pune 
ally t by orning Mail, at 11 128 6d. each. it see "Albeo, Ww 
Evening Mail, clean in of the Times’ ‘or 1. 38. per quarter ; 


Chronicle or Daily News, Pabers Post oi Herald, 1. 68, Orders re- 
ceived for all the cekly P  Pagmeens in’ b 1-H pequinel. 
James BaRkeER, 19, Th Bde wn? street, Bank. 





id, and for the acquisition of which = than — 


re afforded. 
3% The USUAL L BRANCHES of an ENGLISH EDUCATION— 
all or any of which may be made more or less prominent in 
the y= of es as may be deemed desirable in any parti- 


cular instan 
4. roittieic ATION DRAWING, FENCING, and MILITARY 
a 1CS—in which the Military Class receives regular in- 
8 a 


on. 

THE eS IS DIVIDED INTO AN UPPER 
ND A LOWER SCHOOL, 

Pupils, below the age of ten, being thus kept separate from their 
Seniors, both in 4 ours of Study and Recreat 

References made to the Parents of Pu ils. and others, in- 
pay several Tn Dignitaries of the Church, and indivi- 
duals of high standing in society. 


TERMS: 
If under twelve years of age .... 
Above that age 60 Guin 
No extras whatever, except Books os Mec ical attendance. 
The School will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, August 5th. 


O COLLEGES and NORMAL SCHOOLS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF.—A MODEL of the LAND of 
ISRAEL, maing, 13 Peet 1 feet by 8 feet, and neporsenting an area of 11,000 
square miles : ocalities are laid down according to their re- 
spective ‘elevations. The whole is beautifully painted. It has been 


50 oe per Annum. 











oung Ladies are under the care of a Lady who assists him 
their f tuition, and whose entire attention is devoted to them. The 
Sloqse io citented in a gy ote, end cusps =~ <y by 
jeasure-groun ‘arties making app! on are 
invited. to 2 int the Establishment.—For terms and references, 
apply to T. W., Post-office, Redland, near Bristol. 





LIFTON, 3, Atsene VILLAS, near the Downs. 


—A LAD o has years in th 
work of PRIVATE EDUCATION. me rao S into her on 
as Boarders and Day rs, a W YOUNG GEN ‘TLEMEN 
jween the ages of five —e ‘laren. for the pu 


by many who have travelled through the Ho’ ly I Land, 

who have or y searched for defects, but found that nothing 
he artist’seye. Four years’ study of every availabl 

authority A. rendered it as perfect and unique . can be desired. 

Communications should be addressed to Rev. F. W. Stevens, 

Royal-hill, Bayswater. 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHENAUM.—The CLUB DEPARTMENT 

has been satisfactorily re-modelled.—The SUBSCRIPTION has 
been reduced to TWU GUINEAS the year, and ONE GUINEA 








betw. pose o! 
= in oe — bran —_ 4 gs = English Education, and in the 
Particular is 


the half-year. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. HENRY Y. BRACE, 
Secretary. 





dt to the tho thorough ty of or the. Pupils in the elements of 
Latin asa Seegeration for the course pursued A, bod 
best public an rT classical schools. References can be 
— ~~ cameo ie of bey. Tee in -_ sapbreekeed, 
ous of the coun’ erm: guineas 
annum.—Address to X. Y. Z..as a on shits nea 


SICILY. 


son SO BOYS ‘IN DELICATE 
lergyman to his Chaplaincy 
aa me is willing to PREP ARE TWO o | PUPILS - 
arrow or the Universities.and to provide the Peat piestere Sp for 
genial ; ‘the heat in yee 5 Py Pal Napl 

na ~~ 
Address Rey. M. C., Mr. er, 377, Strand. acatiasinins - 








HE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART 

t Marlborough House, Pall Mall, will be CLOSED on 

JULY 39, and KE-UPEN at’ the commencement of the Annual 
Session on OCTOBER 3, 1853. as 


XHIBITION of CABINET WORK, &c. at 
KENSINGTON GORE —The ADMISSION for ARTIZANS, 

&c. ON MONDAYS is reduced to 3d. person to the Exhi- 
bitions, opens, of Sees Work, lent by Her Majesty the 
ueen, and se Noblemen and Gentlemen; the Ware of the 
hools of Art. — the Studies of Mr. Mulready, R.A. ission 
a ae x days 6d, each person, except Saturdays, in—Open from 











oO ADVERTISERS.—ADVERTISEMEN TS 
ENE August, UARTERLY JOURNAL of MEDI- 
CAL sclent ould be received not later than TU ES- 
DAY, the 26th instant. 
*x* 2.000 Bills required. 

Dublin : Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 


in succession from] MUDIE'’S geLect LIBRARY b woe auy 

Subscriber of ONE GUINEA PER AN , and by 

class Country f.t . of Two Guineas at upw 

—~ Institutions and Book Societies are supplied on liberal 
For Prospectuses apply to Caartes Epwarp Mupie, 510, New 

Oxford-street. 











NOTICE, 


REVISED LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
withdrawn from MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered 
to the Librarians of Literary Institutions, Town Li brari + at 
greatly reduced prices, for =e. is now ready, and will for- 
warded, postage free, on applica’ 
HARLES Epwarp Mu — 510, New Oxford-street. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE 
of about 2,000 Volumes (this day published) sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom, by Wm. Brough, 22, P: 
ae. who purchases Hooks of every Spetpen Se Sale, 
Br clean copy, 7th edition, bound in 24 vols. 
aif Fealf, cloth sides, 171. los. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Necretti & . 3 











de: 
Messrs. N EGRE’ TL & ZAMBIA 
— received by them 
ry, Greenwich, who 
a co fer nearly twelve mon’ 
"13, Dartmouth 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of th nares 
esitation in confirming the opinion ex 
of April the 28th, respecting yous poo &™ srimum The 
— A Lye time the Instrum 
y the observers of the Bri patie 
oe lon Cope | with my ny that it is in! 
howe api revious use.—I am, Geatyee, your obedien 
fot 


the 
to quent the following 
from J. Giaisuer, Esq., of th uo, Bow al Ob- 
‘now had the instrumen 





sain my note 


“ Messrs. sede & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Coticions, on ot sae Inventors and Patentees, 
Neorert: & ZampBra, Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


~, 
 @ \ 
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OARD OF TRADE—DEPARTMENT OF | 


SCLENCE AND ART. 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 
Directror—Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S. 
The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
1 be gi next Session, which will commence on the Ist of 
October, ith an Introductory Lecture by Prof. E. Forbes. 
1. CHEMISTRY, with special reference to the Arts—A. W. Hof- 
2 NATURAL FISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arte— 


ry pHl¥stoxt SCIENCE. ico Witte A ES. Hunt. 
M Se onGYo. J. ve F.RS. — 

5 1) = ercy, M. 

6. enmet. with its Practical Applications—A. C. Ramsay, 


8. 
7. MINING 
& MINERALoey} W- W. Smyth, M.A. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing is also given. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, now the Chemical 
Laboratory of this School, receives Pupils at *, = of 101. for the 
Term of 14 weeks. The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical 


oratory. 

The fee for Matriculated Peete (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is one payment of 30/. for two years, or two annual pay- 
ments of 202. This fee iets Field Instruction. 

ickets to separate Courses 0: Lectures are issued at 32 and 4i. 
Officers in the Queen’s or East India Com any’s service, Actin 
Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain them at half the usu 


H.R.#. the Prince of Wales has granted Two Exhibitions to the 
School, and others have also been established. 

For information, and a Prospectus, eMPonden to  onimianeaee Rees, 

Registrar, at the School, Jermyn-street, 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— Exxinetox 

& Co. respectfully solicit R ok attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Creare Artists, and ot in the 

ment of to. ish Art-Manufacture, to o their increasing Collections 

of Stat 3s, Vases, &c. ublished exclusively by them in Bronze, 

Silver, (“4 Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


rtist's. 
Table, te pate Artie ng & Dapentive Plate, calculated for the 
able. eboar rary, Boudoir 
These production 8 wae honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
of the oe ts— 
2, REGENT-STREET, }Lonpon. 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, 
NEWHALL- STREET, BIKMINGHAM. 








)UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
TIO Rey ieltere tothe Exhibition and Tourists can obtain 
INSURANCE T TS, which cover the risk of travelling in 
any class oo Bhan aa any railway in Great Britain or Ireland, 
o insure 1,000. for one month, premium 
These tickets, Ga with those for longer periods of time, or 
for life, as well _ or singie or double journeys, can we Spinined at 
all it the principal Railway Stations, and at the Uffices of the RAIL- 
NGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, ora a 
sis, London. WILLM. J. VIAN, Secreta: 


TOURS IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


IRISH TOURIST +rCREre (available for a month) are now 
issued at the following Station: 
¥¢ Clase. = Gan, 














London (Euston Station) ............sse.0es 0 
Sxtord, Ws » Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Carlisle.. 6 8 ) 
Oxford cron r, Chel tenham, Gloucester .. 515 ° t15 0 
» 1 ‘oventry, 

SED voce dupe ctees - 650 450 

Ww olverhampto, “fiud 
500 450 
Menchesber. Ww. arrington, Stoke, Macclestield 440 310 0 
Liverpool, Chester.. ° 440 350 


They enable the holders to proceed. ny Chester, Bangor, Dublin, 
Cork, and the Lakes of a. and back again to the Station 
at which the ticket. was 

The holder of each Iri Trish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at the Office, 52, Westland-row, Dublin, at very reduced 
rates, tickets fora tour in the county Wicklow, in Kenmare and 
engariff, up the River Shannon—for the j journey from Dublin to 
Belfi ust, for the excursion to the Giant’s Causeway, and from Dub- 
lin to Galway for the tour through Connemara. 

Ey er 'pareaser of a ticket is presented, ed. gratis, with a copy of 
: he * he rated Irish Tourist’s Hand-Book,’ compiled solely for 

hese = 

The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the Chester 
aud Holyhead Company's Office, 52, Westland-row, Dublin. See 
also * Bradshaw’s Guides page I 123. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket- glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern sntente objects at a distance of 
ree four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and to SPORTSMEN, GERTLEMES, andGAME- 
KEEPERS. ' Price 1/. 10s. sent free.—TELESCOPES. A new and 
most i a IN bg iy J in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraordinary powe' hat some, inches, with an extra eye- 
“, will how A netly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
he Double Stars. Hg every other kind, and are of oa 
sizes for the wai mY “pocket, et Sacies, Military purposes, 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; siminute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 te 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles. — and all kinds of 
&'B KOLOMONS, Opticians snd: Auclote, Sor aiken ree 
§ b pticians and A ts, ‘9, Al 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. lestrect, 


EOLOGY.—THE HEIDELBERG SUB 
Bae tt od Pek) aa ¢ pocns and FOSSILS, 
preps under the Superin lence of Professors LEONHA 
BRONN. Seven Hu ndred Specimens. RD 
athe size of these Specimens is 9 square inches; each S en is 
accompanied by a printed descriptive ticket in’ English, =P 
and German, and Pe ne is —_ d Catalogue of the w hole. 

Great labour an Ls incurred to insure for this 
Geological Collection t character of unusual completeness and 
usefulness. It conseine 1 not only a Collection of well-characterized 
Specimens of all the Rocks and Fossils of most uent occur- 
rence, but also Specimens of great rareness and excellence, includ- 
ing counpnete suites from the Paris Bran, the Vienna Basin, the 
‘Tyrol, from Bicily, North Sanetes, Sous The Names of the 


Specimens being given on t Geol 
and ‘Drona, ty bein implicitly reli 
character to this Collection. 

















Professors Leonhard 
a OnN S ee be ed he Heid 
, ~ en. om by the Heidel- 

berg Mineral Yr 34-T to be hetr (BO LE AG NT iin mamam, 
are enabled to offer this f Seven 
Hundred Specimens for reagnit price of Teeaty — delivered 
in i ion free of expense. 

insbury-square (remoyed from Baker-street), London. 








‘PPARATUS” FOR INSTRUCTION IN 


CIENCE. 

SPECIAL REPORT on GRANTS to aid in the Purchase of 
Apparatus for Instruction in Science, by the Rev. H. MOSELEY, 
wh F.R.S., Her Majesty’s I r of Schools, &c.—Jan. 5, 1858, 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S. begs to announce to Schoolmasters 
and the Friends of Scientific Education, that the APPARATUS 
described inthe above Report, as of his Manufacture, is arranged 
for Public inspection at his Establishments, No. 10, Finsbury- 
square, and 119 and 120, Bunhill-row (removed from Baker-street), 

ondon. 





CIENTIFIC DIAGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS. 

—SPECIMENS ofa wow Series of LARGE COLOURED 

DIAGRAMS, intended to assist in Teaching the applications of 
Experimental Science to the Arts and Manufactures. 

1. SECTION ofa BLAST FURNACE for SMELTING IRON- 
STONE, on a scale of 4inch to a foot; = - inches by 21 inches. 
Price 18. 4d, on paper; 28. mounted on ca 

2. SECTION of a GAS WORKS, cies the Progress of the 
Gas, from the Retort in which it is made, through the Condensers, 
Purifying Vessels, Meter and Governor, into the Main ; size, 33 in. 
ae! 63in. Price 4s. on paper, and 6s. mounted on cloth. 

INTERIOR of a GLASS HOUSE, with Glass BLOWERS 
at “WORK: size, 33 in. by 52 in. Price 28. 8d, on paper, and 43. 
a on cloth, 
Series of these DIAGRAMS, illustrating the Manufacture of 
rion GLASS. POTTERY, &c. is in preparation 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Manufacturer of Scientific Apparatus for 
Use in Elementary Schools, 10, Finsbury-square, and 119 and 120, 
Bunhill-row (removed from Baker-street), London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS in complete 
Sets, in portable Cabinets, at moderate Prices. 

SMALL SET, price 71. 7s., containing every requisite for 
— Landscapes and Pictures of Inanimate Objects, on Paper 
and Glass, to a size not exceeding 7 in. by 6 in. 

LARGE SET, price 117. for Pictures up to 10 in. by 8 in. 

N.B. A Cilietivn Picture, made by om -hagamats is given with it, 
w the Quality of the Lens: 

Every article for riuking either Tamdocnpen< ~ Portraits on Silver, 
Paper, or Glass, may be had of the undersigned.—An I]lust trated 
priced Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus, price 3d. post free. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Chemist and oe, 10, Finsbury- 
square (Manufactory 119 and 120, Bunhill-row), removed from 
Baker-street, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE he pee i Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting f fock coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

Ross prepares denees for Portraiture having the greatest 
intents yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic o' oe about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to “" edge. 








Catalogues sent upon application 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High ‘Holborn. 


ROMO-IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 


compound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion with the ae, of receiving Sepeuentens from Co- 
lours, bs do not act on the ordin: pare propers: 

The NEW DEVELOPING SULUTIO for "POSITIVE PIc- 
TURES surpasses anything hitherto offered to Photographers. It 
does not stain the plates, gives brilliant whites to the picture, and 
will keep good for a great length of time. 

Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus and Pure Chemicals of every de- 
scription used ~ Photography. 

Buiayp & Lone, Opticians, Photographical Instrument Makers 
and Operative Chemlets, 153, Fleet- A ptqeet London. 

sent o 


VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENIC E. oo Russia, Nubia, &c., may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be procured ip 
ratus of oaee Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
Pesvereety a all its Branches. 











HOTOGRAPHIC | 
PHILIP DELAMOTT 

able to TEACH t 
rfectly that 


INSTITUTION.— MR, 


mounce that he isnow 
he COLLODIO PROCESS in Six Lessons so 


otographic Pictures without assistance. os A 

Talbot, he is also enabled to take Portraits by the same process, for 

which he charges—a single copy, One Guinea; and for three extra 
larendon. 





copies, os. additional.—i68, New Bond-street, next the C 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 


TTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BODIED geapene pability of wo other 


ay of 
‘ocal adjustment, its extreme portability, ond i ts 
tion for vie taking cither Vi Views or "Portraits. weaned 


Every description of Camera, ye or Tripod Stands, may be 
obtained at his Manuractory, rlotte-terrace, Barnsb ury- 
road, Islington.—New oe AL Models, &c. made to order or 
from drawings. 


A CHROMATIC TELESCOPES with the newly- 
invented Vetzlar Eye-pieces, a increased definition 
and power. Small ie, < rf inches long, showing objects ten miles 
distant, price ll. 11s. 6d. ; ditto, in case, with stand and extra eye- 
piece, to show J upiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Rings, &c., price 3/. 38. 
Telescopes, showing objects fourteen miles distant, 2/. 128. 6d. 
ditto, for eighteen miles, 34 3s. This latter article is strongly 
recommended to the tourist or sea-side resident, and if fitted up- 
with stand and extra eye-piece (price, additional, “al. 128. 6d. ), forms 
a powerful and highly instructive instrument for astronomical 
= LLIAM ACKLAND, Optician, 93, Hatton-garden, 


Sales by Auction. 
The late Dr. PEARSON’S Astronomical Instruments and 
Books from the Observ atory at South Kilworth. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his ar4 os, Sw «4 west Covent- 
rden, on Friday. Jul clock, th wned Col- 
ection of A NO MICA, os as Mathes IN RUMENTS of the 
late Dr. PEARSON, which includes a Med Altitude and Azi- 
muth Instrument, Telescopes of fine q Chronometer by 
Hardy, Orrery, Achromatic Microscope by Pritchant with powers 
y Ross, Cabinets of Objects by Pritchard, a Lathe 
Surgical Instruments, Drugs and Chemicals, be. and the Library 
of Astronomical Books. 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale. 


The Oriental and Classical Library and valuable Collection of 
Oriental Manuscripts of the late Rev. Dr. LEE. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Litera: UOT and Works illustrative of the 
geet at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on MON DAY, ny &. and two following days. 
the Oriental and Classical LIBRARY, and ine *. eee of 
Oriental Manuscripts, formed by the ‘late Rev. SAMUEL 1 
r of Barley, Preben tol, a late ‘Resins 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambrid, 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Valuable Classical, Historical, and Theological Books, 
together with some Manuscripts, including the Heraulu’s 
Visitation of Shropshire, by Robert Treswell and Augustine 
Vincent, the property of the late Rev. WILLIAM GOR- 
SUCH ROWLA me ——_ of St. Mary's, Shrewsbury, 


and mt te 
M ESssks. 8 “TEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
" WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Litera: Aer and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will et AUCT ON. r y fue ewe 3, Welling- 


Strand, on two ’ following 
days, the Classi gy Histo = 4 +i 4 3 gue pas 
LIBRARY of the late WiLLiAa =. 8.L., 
Professor of Law at Fraiteybary ¢ C ai e; to which are added the 
select Library of the la’ dmun Squire, formerly Master of 
Felstead Schook, Essex; and some fine Historical Works and 
other valuable Books from the Library of a Gentleman, ineluding 
a few early ye | with the Herauld’s Visitation of Shrop- 
Vin =e y a ae. meet Herald, und Augustine 
incent neues roix Pursuivan' 

May be viewed two sos 3 and pane had; if in the 

country, on receipt of six postage stam 


Miscell Collection of Coins a a including 





























Cosoey pe, Daguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for the 8 

LAND & Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Phcarentioel 

Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
ondon. —*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 





unique Silver Coin of Cunobel 
\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Litera: and Works illustrative of the 
a “Arts, will RELL bys ‘Averion, at their House, 3, Welling- 





Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their 
stock of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 
for the same in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. Th ese Pictures, for minute- 
ness of detail, and truth in the Tepreseutation of natural o 
are unrivalled. 

Buaxp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


ROMIZED COLLODION.—J. B. Hocxin 

& CO.» eae, =. Strand, are ready to cupely & the above 
Eneoearens: ey — Vi otographic Journal,’ June 21. 
Their LODIZE COLLODION is highly sengteee, and retaining 
all its qualities unimpaired for three months. The sensitive solu- 
tion may be had ure Ch 1 Apparatus and all 
the requisites for the practice of Pho’ graphy, | INSTRUC- 
TION IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. " very superior Positive 








Paper. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS.—ALBUMINIZED 
PAPER, for Printing from Glass or Paper Negatives, with 
Directions for Use. In Sheets, 11 inches by 9, 58. per quire. Pre- 
a upon the best Canson's eee, by Horne, THorntawalte & 
oop, 12] and 123, Newgate-street, London. 
Pure Photographic Chemicals and every description of Apparatus 
used in this delightful Art. 


) HOTOGRAPHY.—A Comptere Set of Appa- 
Ratvs for 4. 48., comprising an expanding CAMERA, with 
rranted Double Achromatic Adjusting —— a Portable 
Foldin Stand, Pressure Frame, Baths, and Levelling Stand, 


1 
PORTRAIT LENSES of two achromatic combinations, with 
a adj justment, from 11. 128. 6d. 

SCAPE LENSES, with adjustment, fr: 
“evipe to the Practice of this interesting A arti 1s. ; by post 





free, 3 


At % ry KER'Ss Optical and Mathematical Instrument Ware- 
Opposite Day & Martin's. 


house, 24, High H 





x: rand, on M st 1, and following day, at 
y. the in ae Collection of COIN NS and MEDALS 
Pthe 4 rd Chief Justice DOH . including a unique 
Silver Coin < Cunobeline ; to which is rrided a small Cellection of 
Coins and Medals, including Greek Gold, Silver, and Copper 
Coins, petncs lly of a rare character ; a few <og aes of some 
rests. edals, & &c.; Numismatic Books, Cabinets, & 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had; ; if in the 
country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 
Library eS ae le MONTAGU PENNINGTON, removed 
from Deal, Kent, MSS., &c. Second to Fifth Day's Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, , Auctioneers of Literary 
Pp will SELL by AUCTION, ir Great Room, 
91, Pinsahille, TH wy DAY (Saturday, J July 22) and ae days, 
the LIBRARY of the late Rev. MONTAGU PENNINGTON, in 
— will be found a wsefl and hale Selection of Theological 
General Literature. lish and Foreign ; also a Selection 
from the he of the 1. 4 Beeby, Eoq 5 3; some Sateresting. 
Manuscripts, including a very —— and important Series 
original Letters, Papers, and _m aneous Manuscripts illustra- 
tive of the History of the noble family of Ly gp re 
=. Lag 8 in 28 folio Rs: a capital 8; ahogany 
re 


Ce 











Remainders of Valuable —~ Architectural and Topogra- 
phical Works, Books of Prints, &c. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL LA AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on SATURD 
MAINDERS, ‘including the * dlowine weds 
Aungier’s Sion Monastery — Buck! 
Berkeley ‘Anecdotes— e various 8. i — 
D. Lysons— Mart; ns ‘Endlish intomelorist= Naas Face, 
Brighton, colow Nicho! 6 History of St. Kat a 
rine Ss Nichols’s FonthillSke ton’s el Tllustrata, Cin 
ate dM, W. Turases Yorkshire Views SSvipons's English 
m ‘urner’s Yor! — 
ta History—Condy’s Cotchele—and other valuable and im- 


, &e. 
‘atalogues will be sent on application. 
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EO ARD & CO BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 

Bost Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June 

ein ibe to which, and tothe — 4S. y 

Blot of Books or lite mw Snoate, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 





OCCULT WORKS.—J ust published, a 
SUPPLEMEN TARY CATALOGUE of 300 
WORKS on Alchemy, Astrology, Magic, Witchcraft ; Free- 
Masonry ; Animal Magnetism and jee Popular Super- 
stitions, ke. Sent post-free for a twopenny stamp. 
George Bumstead, 205, High Hol a 





Astronomical Instruments of the late Dr. PEARSON. 
N AZIMUTH and ALTITUDE INSTRU- 


MENT, hosing Circles 3 feet in diameter, with three reading 
Biieencspes ‘to Azimuth, and two dittc to the Altitude, with 
Levels, Plumb Asay “Collimator, ,and Stone Pier, will be SULD by 

SSRs. 8 STEVEN 8's, 33, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on PRIDAY. the 0th i inst. 


RATIONS will be DELIVERED by J. B. 
GOUGH, the APOSTLE of TEMPERANCE in AME- 


RICA, as follows :— 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday,the 2nd of August. 
Whitti: m Club, Wednesday, 3rd, 
Exeter Hall, Thu’ 4th , 
Whittington ¢ Club, Friday, 


5tl 
mission, 6d,, 18., and 2s. 6d. each. 
Doors open at hal ir- “past Six o'clock, P.M. 
Tickets to be had at 337, Strand. 


O FANCY STATIONERS and OTHERS.— 

In a first-rate thoroughfare and quamenting situation close 

to Oxford-street Mr. Pace is instructed to SELL the TRADE ofa 

BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, Sagutber with an extensive 
and well-selected LIBRARY. 








— FANCY STATIONERS and OTHERS.— 

In Southwark.—Mr. Paar is directed to SELL the TRADE 

ofa FANCY and GENERAL STATIONER, together with a well- 
selected PUBLIC LIBRARY. The house has been recently 
rebuilt. There is an impo: t Free Grammar School within a 
few doors, which enables The occupier to have a free classical edu- 
cation for one or more boys, as well as being desirable on the 











ground of business.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer and Auctioneer, 
8, Coleman-street. 
O BOOKBUYERS.—A Discount of 2d. in 
the Shilling allowed on all New Books as soon as pub- 
lished. Complete sets of ~ Mr. Bohn’s Libraries constantly on 
Sale. Publications of the 8.P.C.K, a to Members on the 
same terms as at the Society's Depositarie: 
T. Harrison ( eae Pall Mall. 
Lamb's Conduit- street. 
G J. PALMER'S NEW LisT of SURPLUS 
e BOOKS withdrawn from his Library is just published, 
and will be sent, post free, on application. 
EADING FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS. 
—All the New and a Desuler Books, including the best 
Works of Fiction, my / be obtained for perusal at SAUNDERS 
OTLEY’S extensive A tonye Conduit-street. Supplies are sent 
monthly to Country Subscribers, and the number of Volumes sent 
at one time regula amount of annual subscription. 
ogues and Boxes are furnished without charge. 
Terms on application to Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square. 





ECON D-HAND BOOKS (aCATALOGUE of), 
in nearly every department of Literature, many curious and 
rare, comprising 1,500 Numbers, with the prices affixed, is this day 
published, and will be forwarded to any address on receipt of four 
penny postage stamps to frank it. 
W. B. Kelly, 8, rr Dublin. 


10 THE EDITOR OF THE ATHEN UM. 
-~Mr. Editor—In the first column, page 865, of your last 
pabention, July 16, I perceive that you ‘think e* correction is 
necessary ” wil to the parties t 
honour of having made certain fac-similes to an edition of Shak- 
speare by Mr. Halliwell; I am not aware that any great exertion 
of genius was uired to Produce them, but as“ Agen & Danger- 
field” seem so anxious to “come in for four of them,” allow me 
merely to state that the said Mr. Ashbee was ead apprentice, and 
gained his blushing honours under A tutelag: 
Yours, JO SEPH {“NETHERCLIFT. 
N.B.—One of my present assistants, Mr. Frederick Simon, also 
executed four of them, under my superintendence !! 











ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MASOHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
FREDERICK ‘DENT (late RIPPON) begs to announce that, 
under the will of the late Edward John Dent, he has taken that 
name, and has succeeded to all his patent rights and business, at 
61, Strand, 34, Royal Exchange, and : Turret Clock and Com- 


pass Factory, at Somerset-wharf, Stran 

N an TAIS-TOI, MON ‘CCEUR,’ chantée 
r Mons. x Paul Hearion, ls.; ‘The Stately Ships zo 

on,” (Break !) Mrs. R. . Cartwright, 28.; *U mio Fernando,’ sung by 

M e Grisi in ‘ La Favorita,’ (Donizetti) 28.; Music in * Mac- 

beth, Pianoforte Solo, 48.; Pianoforte Duetts, 2 Books, 43, each ; 

Ghost Melody and Galop, * Corsican Brothers,’ 2s. each. 


C. Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond-street. 








On August Ist will be published, price 2s. 

HEORY of POLITICS. An Inquiry into the 

Foundations of Governments, and the Causes and Progress of 

Political Revolutions. By RICHARD HILDRETH, Author of 

*The White Slave.’ 
London: 


2s. 6d. post Svo. cloth extra, 


c larke, Bee Beeton & Co. 148, Fleet-street. 


~ RUSSIA AND TURKEY—YASSA, BUCHAREST, , AND 
ODESSA. 
Now ready, 2 vols. poe gt a co in cloth, with numerous Plates 
ce two guin 
M. ANATOLE DE DE EMIDOFF'S TRAVELS 
in SOUTHERN RUSSIA and the CRIMEA, through 
the Danubian Provinces, Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, &c., 
with a finely-engraved Portrait of the Emperor of Russia; Co- 
loured Maps and Illustrations. 
*Most ample information upon various important subjects. 
. The ouly complete compendium of information in existence 
relating to those vast regions known as Soutlrern Russia. 
New Quarterly Review. 
J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond-street. 











THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 





A LARGE suPPLy of the New Edition of this Work is now in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY.—Copies of the following Works are also to be obtained this day by all Subscribers :—Esmond, by Thackeray 


—Napoleon at St. Helena—Ruskin'sVenice, Vol. Il.—Haydon’s Autobiography—Villette—The Art-Student in Munich— 
Miall’s Bases of Belief—Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh—Ruth—Daisy Burns—Menioirs of Thomas Moore—Travels in 


Treland, by Forbes, Head, H. Martineau, &c. —Legends of the Madonna—Harry Muir—Lady-Bird—My Novel, &c. &c. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
First-Class.Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


CuarLes Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street. 





Just published, 


price Is. Fancy Boards, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE 
AND AMUSING TRACTS, 


Volume V. 


Contents. 


No. 33. THE WAR IN CAFFRARIA. 
34. RURAL LIFE IN GREECE. 
35. THE HOPE OF LEASCOMBE, 
36. CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 
37. THE COMMERCE OF THE THAMES, 
38. GINEVRA LA BIONDA. 
39. WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
40. SPIRIT OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


Also, Parts IX, and X., containing Nos. 33 to 40, Priee 5/. each. 
Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I. to V., may be had of the Booksellers, price One Penny eacli. 





Price 6¢. Paper Cover, 


CHAMBERS'S 


POCKET MISCELLANY. 


Volume XX. 


To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 


W. & R. Coampers, Edinburgh; W. 


S, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, London; D. N, Campers, Glasgow; 


J. M-GLASHAN, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 





HE JOURNAL of the SOCIETY OF ARTS 


ublished weekly, price 3d. ; sta: 4d. It is supplied 
free tot all Members of the Society and to > Institutions in Union.— 
No. 35, Friday, July 22, contaizis:—The Manufacture of Salt, and 
the sources from whence it is derived— Industrial Instruction— 
Lectures— Music Licences for Institutions—The jon— 
Society of Arts’ ee Cold Water Steam 5: 
Proceedings of Institations— lanea—Weekly List of 
mentary Reports—Weekly List of Patents and Kegistered Designs. 
: y¥ ~*~ amet received at the Society’s House, John-street, 
Adelphi 
Published for the Society by George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, 


Just published, foolsca) 
HE GENIUS and 





8vo. 48. 6d. c 
ISSION of "the PRO- 


TESTANT presceeal CHURCH in the UNITED 
STATES. Bythe Rev. CALVIN N COLTON, ye 
Public FOSS, Trinity College Author of Reasons for 4 


c.&c. "With a PREFAGE to the English Edition, 
PibwcLS CON pe nee! . M.A. (Copyright ain ) 
Hodson, 22, Port tugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 





1 This day Lhpener-y-5¢ 
BSERVATIONS on SOME, of the MANU- 
SCRIPT PURE DAFIONS of the TEXT of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S 
John I Russell Smith, 36, § Soho-square, London. 


Just published, st i wick es o per ae, , being the Eleventh, 
i ODERN DOMESTIC “MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiti t Causes, and 


he § 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; ; with a Collection of ap- 
Forming’ a comprehensive Medical 








Guide for the Clergy, Families and Emigran iy 
a M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
nglan 


* To recommend a work like the present to oer readers, is only 
to manifest a proper regard for {ms 2 welfare. The Ea every- 
where conscientious and candid.”— Literary Journal. 

“3 ndoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the 
nglish | It isinvaluable.”—Literary Times. 

Published by Gmelin. & Co. Paternoster-row ; Hat 
Piccadilly; and Tegg & C 
all Booksellers. 





tchards, 137, 
0. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sola by 





Just published, Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

HE HEALTH GUIDE: a Popular Hand- 

Book of Molise mas ad Baapety for for os Se of Families, Emi- 
grants, and others. LANE, 
* In the present yy the poe atic are not dis: 
to accept the Art and Science of Medicine as a mystery, and I 
believe that, with inquiring minds, explanation and elucidation 
constitute the best means of maintaining legitimate professional 
influence and counteracting the mischiefs of empiricism and 


quackery.” 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 





THE NEW WORK UPON 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 


ENTITLED 
THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TURK, 


By A BRITISH RESIDENT of TWENTY YEARS inthe EAST, 
May now be had of all Booksellers, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, &c. 288, 

“ We believe we recognize in the author the son of a northern 
family, which, often as it has distinguished itself, was perhaps 
never more prolific of ability than in the existing poo 
This isa qook book, gensonabiy published, having more 
reference to those Principalities of oe Danube w —_ shit Bauposed 
will be the first field of contest.”—Edi rgh 

“ Will meet with a reception equal to * The sUrescems, A | the 
Cross.’”"— Morning Herald, 

Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ue NEW } NOVEL at POLITICAL LIFE, 


CH ARLES. DELMER, 
By a DISTINGUISHED WRITER, 
Is now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., and may now be had at all the 
Libraries. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
"THE MISSION, THE 
AND THE ZENANA. 
By Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK BY MISS COSTELLO, 
Now ready, in post Svo. 10s, 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF 


M ARY, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY; 
“And Her Times and Contemporaries. 
y LOUISA S2U Ane COSTELLO. 
Author of * Summer amongst th and the Vines,’ 
* Eminent Enelishwemen, &e. 

“ The brief, brilliant, eventful life of Mar, [Deckers of Burgund: 
is one eminently qualified to enlist the rest of the genera 
reader, and one peculiarly suited to the nw hical powers of 
Miss Costello. The author has handled her subject artistically, 
and given usa very pleasing memoir of Mary, and a v ry - 
torical sketch of the leading actors on the great Euro 
during the twenty-five years which formed the period of the peas 
Princess's existence.”— 

Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





IN CAMP, 


LY= 





With Portrait of the Author, price 2s. 6 
HE ELEMENTS of BANKING, “with Ten 
Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. 
By J. GILBART, F.B.S. 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
London ; Longman & Co, 39, Paternoster-row. 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 168. neatly bound in cloth, 
HE PROTOPL AST: a Series CY Papers. 
“Tam Avpaa.”—Rev. 

Contentaz—Vo.cme I. Introduction— The First Matter—The 

First Day—The First Vegetable—The First Animal— —The First 

Man—The First Blessing—The First_Sabbath—The First Law— 
The First Sleep—The First Woman—The First Temptation. 

LI. The First Sin—Uhe First Curse—The Firat Pros 

mise The First Garments—The First Angelic Manifestation— 

The First Child—The First Recorded Sacgj he First Death 


—The First Translation—The Firs’ “3 EF Th x. 








Baptism—The First Administratig 
clusion. 

London; Wertheim & Macintgftf 
all Booksellers. 
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THE WORLD’S HISTORY FOR CHILDREN, 
BY MRS, PERCY SINNETT. 
On Wednesday, August 3, will be published, in 18mo. 
CHILD’S HISTORY of the WORLD; or, 
of the principal Events of the World’s History in 


limpses 
liar Letters itten for the Instruction and Amusement of a 
Guid. by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORK 
BY SIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, BART. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
UBLIC EDUCATION as affected by the 
MINUTES of the COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUN- 


L from 1846 to 1852: With § yi to Future Policy. By 
Sir MSR MES KAY SHUTTLEWORT » Bart. 


London: Longman, Brown, mal and Longmans, 


MR. E. HUGHES'S NEW SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
Just published, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half bound, 
NEW SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL, 


POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL Gnoenarn 
EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Lg aster 0! Royal ant 


Lower School, Greenwich Hos spital. taini: Beventeen full- 
coloured Maps; with Descriptive Taeres ress : mf Maps engray 
by E. WELLER, F.R.G.8. * . ” - 


“ Guat 


le work, either for the instruction of the youn 





NEW EDITION OF DR. BREWER’S POETICAL 
CHRONOLOGY. 

On Wednesday, August 3, will be published, in 12mo. 
POETICAL CHRONOLOGY of Inv entions, 

R . ries, Battles, and of Eminent Men, from the Con- 
quest to the Present Time ; exhibiting their Effects on the History 
of Great ‘Britain: Elucidated by a Coa in Prose sabjoined 
to each By the Rev. tO. BR WER, D.D. Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge Second Raition F X12 a Tingseved. 

By the same Author, in feap. 8vo. price 58. 6d. 
A GUIDE to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


re ELEMENTARY = BOOKS, 
M f Prat Muder School end Maste ter of Method in the 
t chool an aster of Metho 
~—— aes val Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. price, half bound, 78. 
N ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, 
adapted for the Use of Training Colleges, Pu 2 Teachers, 
and the Usoer Classes in Elementary Schools: ome ing Fifteen 
full-coloured Maps and a Section, engraved on Ten Plates; with 
llustrative Letter- — The Maps compiled and engraved by 
E. WELLER, F.R. 
a luabl k oa tudents of biblical literature. 
A book for 0! A 


“The maps are the most accurate that have spoered in an 
available form. They are skilfully and eS Sy ee 


“ The most extensive of any popular work on the subject ; and, 
pee fom on the latest surveys and travels, of course the 
most corr Spectator. 

pou by W. M‘LEOD, F.R.G.8. New Editions :— 

The GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the 
HOLY LAND. 12mo. with Map, price Eighteenpence. 

MY FIRST SCHOOL BOOK to TEACH me 
READING and WRITING. 18mo., price Sixpence. 

A GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY- 
BOOKS. Oblong 4to. price Threepence each Copy-Book. 

READING LESSONS, for the use of Children’s 
Schools. On 30 Broadside Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3a, 

A FIRST READING BOOK, for the use of 
Families and Schools. 18mo. with Woodcuts, price Threepence. 

A SECOND POETICAL READING BOOK: 
With Tatroductory Descriptions, Buplenspery Notes, and Exer- 
cises in Spelling and Etymology. 12mo. price 1s. 8d. 

EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for Beginners. 18mo. 1s.—GRAMMATICAL DEFINITIONS. 
One Penny. 

A MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: Containing 


a Graduated Series of Questions for Elementary Instruction. 
18mo, 18. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
A CHEAP ISSUE OF 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS for TRAVELLERS. 











FOR THE CONTINENT. 


H{ANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK—BELGIUM AND THE 
RHINE. 58. 


HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, 
AND PIEDMONT. 72. 6d. 


H{ANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, AND 
HOLLAND. 9. 


ANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. 9, 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE AND THE 
PYRENEES, 98. 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &c. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY AND FLO- 
RENCE. 98. 


AN DBOOK—SOUTH ITALY AND 
NAPLE 


E ANDBOOK.-RGYPT AND THEBES. 15s. 
ANDBOOK —DENMARK, NORWAY, 
AND SWEDEN. 12s. 
F{ANDBOOK —RUSSIA AND FINLAND 
128, 


FOR ENGLAND. 
PIANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. is, 


ANDBOOK—ENGLAND. Parr IL— 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 6. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW EDITION OF WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMPLES. 


A New Edition, in 8vo. price 8. 6d. boards, 


A COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PRO- 
BLEMS in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS: 
With Anwar and occasional Hints. By the vy. ALFRED 

WRIGLEY, M.A. F.B.A.S. &., nite ‘John’s College, Cambridge ; 

Mathematical Master in the Hon. EB. L. C. Military Seminary, 

Addiscombe. The Third Edition, corrected and enlarged. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 68. cloth, 


HURCH HISTORY in ENGLAND: Being 
a Sketch of the History of the Church of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Period of the Reformation. By the Rev. 

AR R_ MARTINEAU, M.A., Vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkshire, 
= late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ A popular esmofiation. | ay | in narrative and plain in style, of 
the history of the Pe land fr: o & first introduction 
of Ye ae pape to the reign of, "of enr, «Church History in 
England is a model of moderation.”— 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, ae Longmans, 


for reference by the general reader. As an educational work, 4 
eserves to be ae introduced ie use will not only store 
the minds of pos wit! but will Peavel them for 
the he anaes and proatabie en study 0 of books of travels, and of 
modern works which the industrial and commercial as w 
os pe political progress of the world calls forth.”—Lilerary Gazette, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
The Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with h conaiterable Addi- 
tions; in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 58. 6d. cloth, 


Perrin Hieron to HISTORY: Being an Epitome 
odd hott Seen > y te soo vain 
etches 0’ and Manufactures. 

By LOUISA ANTHONY. ——- 
“A most useful school book : very well done, ond ox on an i} — 


lent —" 
“ A most useful compilation, and one especially iy adapted fort for the 

instruction of young persons in history.” Herald. 

“One of the best abridgments extant of [me < story of the two 
outie It is, in fact, an admirably condensed 1 of we his- 
tory of the two nations during ten counarions ; and * a great d 
supersedes or renders unnecessary the student’s reference to more 
expanded works.” Sunday Times, 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and L 








MR. PAGET'S LECTURES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. Svo. with Wood Engravings, 
price 288. cloth, 

ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, 

delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. By 

JAMES PAGET, F.R.S., lately Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 

to the College; ‘Assistant: -Surgeon and Lecturer on » Physlelegs in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

*,* The Second Volume, comprising LECTURES on TUMOURS, 
may be had separately, price 1 

London: Longman, iii Green, and Longmans. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES FOR CHILDREN, BY THE AUTHOR 
OF AMY HERBERT. 
New and cheaper Edition, in feap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 
By the Author of Amy Herbert, &c. The Third Edition. 
By the same Author, in feap. 8vo. price 5a, 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, 


Edition. 
“Well conceived and ably executed.” John Bull, 
rnal of Education. 


“ A valuable addition to our school sees 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, sa Longmans. 
MR. FARR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
New Edition, in 12mo. price 5s, 6d. bound, 
SCHOOLand FAMILY HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from_the Earliest Period, to the Eleventh Year of 
the Reign of Queen Victoria ; Containing a Narrative of Civil and 
Military Transactions; and exhibiting a y of the 


Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, ommerce, 
and Customs, &c. of the. y ‘oo Periods of English History. By 


a +4 - D> FARR, FS 
ry of England is recommended in the 
n. 








New 





fligion, 


* Mr. Farr’s School H 
list'e of the Committee of Council on Educatio: 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY HUGHES, 
A New and much enlarged Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
OLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEOGRA- 
prey. for the Use of Schools and xoung Persons ; 
ed to the P. me, and im 
Physical Geography MY each of the great Continents ‘and of nd 
incorpo: a new set of Twelve Maps an 
grams, including a large coloured ~—— Ma oes of ee the World: a and 
an satirely ™ 44 series of illustrative Plates. , i. 
HU ead Master of the Reval ky Ger 
School, Re -, Hospital. 
Also, in oblong 4to. price Eighteenpence, 
S. HALL’S FIRST or ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS for the Use of Schools: Comprising Ten coloured Maps. 
S.HALL’S FIRST GEOGRAPHICAL 
COPY BOOK or OUTLINE MAPS; Containing the eye _ tans, 
for the Pupil to fill up. bony A Ato. ‘price One Shilling; 
Outline separately, price One 
London: Longman, tate ang Green, and L eco. 
Just published, in Five separate Volumes, 12mo. roan, 
COURSE of ENGLISH. By B. H. Smarr, 
Editor of Walker Remodelled, &c. ; viz. :— 
1, ACCIDENCE of GRAMMAR; MANUAL 


of EXERCISES ; and KEY, price 48. roan. In cloth, each Part 
by itself, Accidence, price 18. ; Manual, 2s. 6d.; Key, 18, 


2. PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR, price 4s. 
roan 5, or 38, 6d. cloth. 
3. MANUAL of RHETORIC, and of LOGIC, 
4s. = roan. In cloth, each by itself, Rhetoric, 28.; Logic, 28. 6d. 
4, The PRACTICE of ELOCUTION: A Series 


of Exercises for acquiring the several soquiatins. ofa ngeed Delivery; 
with an Outline Course of English Poetry. Price 


5. HISTORICO- SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
INGS, from Op Goat and Roman Plays, with connecting 











SCHOOL ABRIDGMENTS OF GRECIAN AND ROMAN 
HISTORY. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 12mo. price 78. 6d. 


R. L. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Taking of Corinth by the 
ements, u.c. 146; mainly based on Bishop Phirlwall’s History of 


Uniform with the above, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: A 
Short History of the last Century of the Commonwealth. By 
the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE,B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8yo. price 5s. cloth, 


RIZE ESSAY on the HISTORY and 
MANAGEMENT of LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and 
MECH ANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, and especially how far the: 
devel and combined so as * preeneee =~ Moral Well 
being and Industry of the Cventey, By JA) HOLE, H 
Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes Pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Society of Arts. 

“ The subjects discussed in this essay are of fog b importance 
as bearing on the general questions o! that lar education, and of 
the diffusion of science and ie alten a at we shall probably recur 
to some of them ; to Mr. Hole’s 
able publication.” Literary i 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7a. €d. 

MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSI- 
CAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. late 
Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
By the same Author, just published, 
A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
Rae. Sptnctetet, and Descriptive. With Four coloured Maps. 
A MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition; with Five Plates. Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of 
Beginners. In Gleig’s School Series. 18mo. price One Shilling. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
for Beginners. In Gleig’s School Series. 18mo. price Une Shilling. 
The AUSTRALIAN COLONIES: Their Origin 
and Present Condition. 16mo. 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 1s. each. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green,and Longmans. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


yg REPORT of the COMMITTEE appointed 
COUNCIL of the SOCIETY of ARTS to INQUIRE 
into. the Subject of INDUSTRIAL-INSTRUCTION. With the 





THE ORIGINAL EDITION, CORRECTED BY 
A. THIBAUDIN. 
New Edition, revised, in 12mo. price 4s. bound, 
AMEL'S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR: Being = accurate System of French Acci- 
dence and Syatax, « on a Methodical Plan. A New Edition, care- 
fully corrected and gomdiy, ims mproved by A. THIBAU. DIN, late 
French Master in Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Also, corrected by Mr. Thibaudin, in 12mo. price 4, 


EXERCISES on Hamel's Grammar.—KEY, 3s. 


Lately published, in 12mo. price 5e. 6d. bound, 


HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EX- 
tj A New Edition,in One Volume. By N. LAMBERT. 





London ; Longman and Co. ; and Whittaker and Co, 





M. Arnoux, of he Potteries; The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of 


C. Bab Shrewsbury ; 
M. Boutemps of of Birmingham | Dr. RG. Latham, F.R.S.; 
Sir David Professor Long ; 
Messrs. Broadhead é Atkin; | Mr. Mechi; 
Mr. Robert Chambers | Mr. J. Mercer, of Oakenshaw ; 
Mr. W. Cram, ‘.RS, of Glas- | Professor Miller, of Cambridge ; 
Mr. Herbert Minton, of the 
f Ellis; | _ Potteries; 
r. Fairbairn, F.RS., of Man- | Professor Mose 
yr | Mr. R. Napier 7 intasgow; 
“3 Feikin, of Nottingham; | Mr. J. Nasmyt th, rt Manchester; 
R. Fort; Messrs. Nelson, Knowles & 
w ‘R. Grove, F.R.S. of M: H 


r. A r. 

. Hi 2 Professor Philli Pj 
Leonard Horner, F.KS.; Lieut.- ag .¥ ock ; 
Profesgor Johnston, of Durham; | The Rev. ineke ; 
‘ir Robert Kane ; a “be 


London: Longman, sai Green, and Longmans. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Saturday next will be published, Vol. I. comprising Joan of arc, with Portrait of . Author, and Vignette ; 
7 . fo be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A Re-publication of the first collected Edition, containing the Author’s last Introductions and Notes ; 
and embellished with a Portrait and Nineteen Steel Plates. 


*,* This Edition was thoroughly revised by the Author, and contains upwards of One Thousand important emenda. 
tions, all of which are copyright property, and therefore cannot be printed in any other edition. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


M‘LEOD'S EDITION OF cancenran A = 
Just UTTER ‘3 Bch rice Eig 
ARPEN OLAR’ ‘'S ‘SPELLING 


wise correc’ a 
Head Master of the Model School and Master of Method in the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
“ The claims of the present edition consist in the division of the 
words into syllables corresponding with the pronunciation, besides 
new and more correct definitions given to the wo themselves. 
The book is a very good one, deserving the attention of the con- 
ductors of our scholastic establishments. Words alike in sound 
but different in orthography, are here classified. ed. 
alike, without change of accent, but having variation in sound, are 
likewise eotaheguee. Words which change one or more |: 

‘ish parts of speech, are likewise set forth ; with words 





THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 


On Saturday, the 30th inst, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


By PAUL DE LA GIRONIERE, Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
A condensed Translation from the French, by FREDERICK HARDMAN, 
Forming Part 46 of the Traveller's Library. 


Also, in a few days, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 


TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM: 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE STATES 
OF EU. 


ROPE. 


Reprinted, with Additions, from No. CLX XXIII. of the Edinburgh Review. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 





Now ready, uniform with Liddell and Scott's at Greek- 
‘English’ Lexicon, in square post 8vo. price 10s. éd. bound, 


IDDLE and ARNOLD’s ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Sehoeie s Being an Abridg- 
ment of 7 and ‘rnold’ Cc nd Critical English-Latin 
the Rev. J.C. EBDEN, late Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity Haut Cambridge. 

*x* This abridged E lish-Latin Dictionary will be found far 
more copious than “y in Lexicon except the larger 
work from which Mr. Ebden has abridged it at the request of Mr. 
Riddle and Mr. Arnold. 


Also, in One Volume, 8yo. price 258. the Third Edition of 
RIDDLE and ARNOLD’S COPIOUS and 
German Latil Dictionary -LATIN LEXICON, —— on the 
erman- 


Dictio: of Dr. Charles Ernest Geo: Being 
which Mr. Ebden has, at the ‘Authors’ re- 
dgment. 


oak made the above ‘Abri 
London : a rown, Green, and Longmans ; 
pony and John Rivington. — 





NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN WORKS, 
By Mr. C. D. YONGE, 
In One Volume, post 4to. price One Guinea, 


NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 


all the Groot Words used by Writers of good | 


authority. oe D. YONGE. 
By the same Author, 

A NEW LATIN GRADUS;; containing every 

Word used by the Poets of good authority. By authority and for 
the use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow. , - 
an usby Schools ; King’s College, eaten s an 

College. New Edition, post 8vo. pi 

EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. 12mo. price 5¢. 6d.—KEY, price One Shilling. 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. 12mo. price 5s. 6d.—KEY, price One Shilling. 

EXERCISES for LATIN VERSES out of 
‘Own Sense.’ (Used at Eton.) 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE REV. J. W. COLENSO'S ARITHMETICAL AND 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
RITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. J. W. COLENSO . M.A. Rector of Formers St. Mary, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
MAYNARD’S SOLUTIONS to all the UN- 
yoaaes EXAMPLES in Mr. Colenso’s School Arithmetic. 
i2mo, 


Other Works by the Rev. J. W. Conenso, M.A. :— 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I.: With 
the Use of Logarithms. 12mo. price 3s. 6d.—KEY, price 38. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part II.: With 
numerous Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. price 2s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. PartI. 12mo. 
4°, 6d4.—K EY, 58. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part II, 12mo. 
68.—K EY, 5¢, 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, complete, 8vo. 
Price 128, 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA for NATIONAL 
and ADULT SCHOOLS. 18mo. price 1s, 6d.—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 
e EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS, 

mo. 


. SIMSON'S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 18mo. 


aa * The PROBLEMS separately, with KEY. 18mo. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF RIDDLE’S LATIN 
ny eee AND LEXICON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo. price One Guinea, 
CO MPL ETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. 
RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 
Seentcy (Fh afi isonaey: ps 
in One Volume, sq 
RIDDLES YOUNG } 'SCHOLAR'S oA TIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edit. 
Sera TN ae ietienary: Pree Soa 
Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to. price 31s. 6d. ics 
RIDDLE’S CO and CRITICAL 
LATIN- BNGLING LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
a of A William Freund. Second real 
ew Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s. 
RIDDLE'S DIAMOND LATIN- ENC GLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. G. F. GRAHAM'S SELECT SCHOOL POETRY. 
Just published, in 12mo. price, in cloth, 7s. 
TUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS: A 





Reading: Beck, iy the Hise her Classes in Schools, or for Home 
Bit selected from our first writers it were superfluous 


Py ba one word. Of the principle Cag A by Mr. Graham we 
cannot but approve. To have « porous eg | and conned 
these books on epic, dramatic, didastio. and descriptive 
poetry will have in some m aay m the taste, to in- 
vigorate the fancy, and familiarize | the mind with the society ofa 
body “ the most shining spirits in the Republic of British Tite: 
rature., British Banner. 
. e same Author, New Editions, 

EN GLISH; - the Art of Composition explained 

in a Series of Instructions and Examples. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. 


Feap. 8vo. 78 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
Price 38. 
1 SPELLING BOOK. 12mo. price 


“FIRST STEPStoLATIN WRITING. 12mo. 
P 
nine eo Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 
New _~ | thereaghty revised Editions, enla: 


the Ti d Edited by the Aut my te the’Rew 

me, ani '. 
THOMAS BUT TLER, Rector of Langar. cugstiehgcodpoteng 
GEO- 


on™ IOR ATLAS of MODERN 
Bishop Betlate Moder Atlas, yy eo oy 
A JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO. 
GRAPHY: © Qomorising, 2 full-coloured Maps, selected am 
Bishop Butler’s Ancient Aflas, Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bo 
BUTLER'S ATLAS of MODERN GEO.- 
Si J A den =e bt Sell ssloured Mags ; with a 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of "ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY: Enlorged to suena. 4 pr Maps; with 
a complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 
4to. price 48, each Set ; or 74, 6d. together. 

BUTLER’S GEN ERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODEKN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fifty-one full- 
coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal sto. price 248, bound. 

BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN and AN- 
CIENT GEUGRAPHY: Revised and Corrected in both Parts 
from the best Authorities. 8yo. price 98 cloth. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





frequent prousuneet alike, ¢, yet essentially differing from 
other both in form and sound. Banner, 


*.* TheORIGINAL EDITION of Carpenter’s 


Scholar's Spelling Assistant, with the Author's latest Corrections 
and Improvements, in 12mo. price Eighteenpence,—may still be 


London : Longman and Co. and Whittaker and Co. 


DR. LITTLE ON a 
In 8vo. with 160 Engravings and Diagrams, price . oot 
N the NATURE and TREATMEN f D¥E- 
FORMITIES of the HUMAN FRAME: Bei [= of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Orthopedic Hospital = 1843 ; 
with pumerous Notes and Additions to the Present Time. By 
W.J. LITTLE, M.D. Physician to the London Hospital ; Founder 
of the Royal Orthopedic Hospital, &c. 
CONTENTS. 





I. Deformities in general ; 
u Deformities from W Would and Discases of Joints, Accidents, 
tism, ; 
IIL Deformities from Spasm, Paralysis, Burns, Habitual Reten- 
tion in One Position ; 
Iv. — from Kickets, Weakness, and Curvatures of 


ones 
V. Congenital Distortions, Club-Foot, Club-Hand, &¢. : 
VI. Congenital Malformations, Monstrosities ; 
VIL. Distortions LA the Spi 
Appendix :—On Relapecd and Neglected Cases. Index. 





“We cordially a it to our readers x a sound and 
segiiows Dring ony trea Cirewar, 

“ Dr. Little has brought together from all sources the existi 
knowledge of the profession a Segarcing the nature and treatment of 
deformities; and he has uted not a little information 
from the stores of ice own eaten and enlightened experience.” 
Association Medical Journal. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF HILEY’S 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A new and improved Edition, adapted to the Stereot pe Edition 
of the Grammar, in 18mo. price 1a, 9d. cloth, 

BRIDGMENT of HILEY’S ENGLISH 
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EDITIONS. 
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THE LIFE and TIMES of MADAME 


DE STAEL. 
By MARIA NORRIS, 
Post 8vo, With Portrait. 92. 


“ The witty, clever, and accomplished empress of the French 

during one of the most troubled and excited periods in the 

red fl our Re sed neighbours — here foun 

Interspersed with the private memoirs of this ac- 

ap hed woman are many interesting \ eed of the a 
whial Ux additional historical value to the w 

as given us a treseworthy, life ‘of Madame de 

Staal and has interwoven with the Life so much of the details of 

the Revolution as will make the work @ useful a to the his- 

tory of the period.”—Daily News. 


il. 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
THE STORY OF MONT BLANC, 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings by Birket Foster. 
Post 8vo. 108, 6d. cloth. ( Weat week. 


Ill, 
A MONTH at CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With Portrait and numerous Engravings. 
Third Edition. Feap. 5s, cloth. 


Iv. 


(GENERA L GORGEIS ‘MY LIFE 
and ACTS in HUNGARY in the YEARS 1848 and 1849.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. cloth. 

“ By far the most authenti d i ti i 
. y ~~) we au on ite oat interesting memoir which has 


P O E M 8. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Second need Feap. 58, cloth, ' 
“In affluence of images d majesty of utterance they are 
already richer F& much of the te poet: which 
stands t in the estimation of the age. ouernal. 
“ It is to the earlier works of Keats and § Shelley alone that we 
= look, for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of expres- 
on. 
“Indicate the true poetic tem: . flee in thought, 
fervid in language, glowing with rich imag . “ 
ated London News. 
“ Revealing a wealth of poetical thought and expression.” 
Athenee! 


“ Abounds in passages overflowing with ori 


imagery, kindled with the fire of genius, and clothed in a luscious 
— of phrase, which mame the author as a poe a 


maker, aiete not merely a skilful rhymer.”—New York 
vi. 
MEN OF THE TIME: 
An Alphabetical Biography of Living Authors, Artists, 
Architects, Composers, Capitalists, Dramiatists, Engineers, Jour- 
nalists, Monarchs, Ministers, Philanthropists, Politicians, Poets, 
Preachers, Savants, Statesmen, Travellers, Warriors, &c. &c, 
New Edition, with Age oétiitenst Memoirs. 
» clo 


um. 
inal and exquisite 


Vil. 
HopP O’ MY THUMB and THE 
SEVEN LEAGUED BOOTS. 
Edited and Illustrated by Gzorce CavIKsHANK. 
Forming the First Part of “CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY 
LIBRARY.” 


Square lémo. Six Steel Engravings, 1s. 





BOGUE’S 
GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“ Done in careful, sensible, and workmanlike manner.” 
Spectator. 


i 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


With Maps, Plans, and Illustrative Views. 
63. cloth. 


It. 
QWITZERLAND AND SAVOY. 


With Map and [Illustrative Views. 
68. cloth. 


FRANCE. With —— Excursions, 


and including a Complete Guide to Paris, [Nearly ready. 


THE TRAVELLER’ S DICTIONARY, 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
Roan, 4s. ; limp morocco, 58, 6d. 


Davi Bogus, Fleet-street, 


13, GREAT oeeanias STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


<Q 


: 

The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM?’s 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE Il. From Original Family Documents. 
Second Epition, revised. 2'vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 

“These volumes contain much valuable matter. There are 

three periods upon which they shed # good deal of light—the forma- 

tion of the coalition ag in we Sethe illness of the King in 

1788, and the first war with Kepublican France.”—Times. 


The JOURNALS and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 
G.C.B. & G.C.HL, Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, during the War in Flanders and Holland in 
1793-4, with an Appendix, containing his Journal during 
the Close of the American War. Edited by his Son, 
SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. (In the 
press.) 


IIt. 

LIFE in SWEDEN ; with Excur- 
SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. 2 vols. 2is. 

“ The authoress of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. 
Her descriptions of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and 
most of them instructive, illustrating Northern life in all its phases, 
from the palace to the cottage. The work is well calculated to excite 
in the English public a desire ato — as yet 
been exposed to the view of few travellers.”. Daily 


THE ANSYREEH and IS- 
MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of 
NORTHERN SYRIA. By the Rev. 8. LYDE, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; late Chaplain at 
Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


v. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 
MISSIONARY. By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, Curate 
of South Hampstead; Author of ‘Two Years’ Resi- 
dence at Nineveh,’ 2 vols. 21s. 

“We conscientiously recommend this work, as well for, , its 

amusing character as for the spirit it displays of commen, rig? 2 


CLASSIC and HISTORIC POR- 
TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 2ls. 

“ A book which has many merits—and most of all that of a fresh 
and unhacknied subject. The variety and amount of information 
scattered through the volumes entitle them to be gene read, 
aud to be received on all hands w: “4 merited favour.”—Ezaminer. 


FAMILY ROMANCE ; or, Do- 
MESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By J. 
B. BURKE, Esq., Author of ‘The Peerage,’ &c. 
2 vols. 21s. 

“It were ieee ts se too highly, as a work of amuse- 
ment, these most_i volumes. The aristocracy owe a 
great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian.” —Standard. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 

MODERN INSTANCES. 2 vols. 21s. 

“There is something in these volumes to suit readers of every 
humour.”—Athenccum. 

“Asa “work — ang He the cynicism of Rochefoueault, Mey the 
acuteness of Pasi experience of Theophrastus. or La 


Bruyere, it may he “aid t that ex except Don Quixote, the present 
work has no rival.”. a S 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ELECTRA: a Story of Modern 


Times. By the Author of ‘ROCKINGHAM.’ 3 vols. 
With Mlustrations by Lonp GERALD FiTzGERALD, 


IL. 
THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By 


Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”—Standard. 
“ A striking st ie te woes aeons h it with unflaggin; 
ng story, er through it wii 
inte ig ot sa gs! ig 


‘imes, 
“ It cannot fail to be highly popular.”— Observer. 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 


FOSTER. 3 vols. 

“ This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 
the Duke of Welli 's miece on the title-page to commend it to 
the novel readers of the fashionable world, nor will its popularity 

med to the cireles in which its authorship w a i = nee to it 
additional interest. The work gives evidence of 
mon order.”—John Bull. 
the ae A Me hold a high place in the lighter literature of 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. Dedi- 


cated to the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
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KING EDWARD Viths LATIN 


GRAMMAR ; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, for 
the use of Schools. 8th Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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KING EDWARD Vlith’s LATIN 


ACCIDENCE ; or, Elements of the Latin Tongue, for the 
use of Junior Classes. 12mo, 2s. 
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ce 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
for LATIN ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in 
the Art of Latin Versification; with Prefatory Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 4s, 


4, 
MATTHI#’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools. Abridged by BLOMFIELD ; revised 
by EDWARDS. 7th Edition. 12mo. 3s. 


5. 
MATTHIZ’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, 


for the use of Junior Classes. 4th Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


6. 
COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTION 


to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS, 3rd 
Edition. i6mo. 5s. 6d. 


de 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans down 
to the 14th Year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 68th Edition, 
With 100 Woodeuts. 12mo, 6s. 
8. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death 
of Louis Philippe. 29th Edition. With 70 Woodcuts. 
12mo. 


9. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


GERMANY. From the Invasion by Marius to the Battle 
of Leipsic. 6th Edition. With 50 Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


10. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. 


With Supplemen Chapters on the Literature, Art, and 
Benesid thumewel the Greeks. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
[Nearly ready. 


ll. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, By.LADY CALCOTT. 17th Edition. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 


T2. 
CROKER’S STORIES for CHIL- 


DREN, from the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 14th Edition. 
Woodeuts. .6mo. 5s. 


13, 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY for CHILDREN. 4th Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
14, 
PORTER’S RATIONAL 


2nd Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. 
ARITHMETIC. 


15. 

FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOME- 
TRY. 3rd Edition, 18mo. 3s. 
16. 

FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


ALGEBRA. 3rd Edition. 16mo. 3s. 
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fulis dead.”—Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck me 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1853. 
REVIEWS 


The Stones of Venice. Volume the Second.— 
The Sea Stories. By John Ruskin. With 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


Tus second volume of Mr. Ruskin’s fanciful 
and capricious work is devoted, says the pre- 
fatory advertisement, to “the ancient archi- 
tecture of Venice.” The third and concluding 
one, which is advertised as already in the press, 
will embrace the Early, the Roman, and the 
Grotesque Renaissance.”” The reader may 
make what he can of this announcement—as 
also of Mr. Ruskin’s fantastic second title, ‘ The 
Sea Stories,’—recollecting that our author 
draws largely on the imagination of his readers 
by his arbitrary use of newly-coined terms, no 
less than by his intermixture of paradox and 
vagary with much that is deep in thought, 
acute in distinction, and eloquent in language. 
For present convenience, and to put the average 
student in possession of facts, it may be as well 
if we state, that this second volume is divided 
into two sections: —the one devoted to the 
Churches of Torcello, Murano, and St. Mark’s 
(a Byzantine group),—the other to the Ducal 
Palace, and to general speculations on Gothic 
architecture. Let us add at once, that no one 
who has studied Art in Venice ever so unpre- 
tendingly, will go through the book without such 
pleasure as belongs to a revival of some of his 
warmest admirations and the refreshment of 
his most delicious associations. As a rhapsody, 
it is charming,—though as a piece of reasonable 
teaching, it is anything rather than impeccable. 

It has been said, and not idly, that every 
poet who has touched on Venice has written his 
best pages concerning the Sea City. Such is 
Mr. Ruskin’s case. His first chapter, on the 
peculiar site of St. Mark’s capital—fancifully 
entitled ‘the Throne” —contains descriptive 
passages over which we linger, as we watch the 
west after the sun has just left it, reluctant to 
turn away from a vision of beauty so rich, so 
harmonious, and so melancholy. Here, again, 
is a landscape of exquisite beauty, after its 
kind.— 

“Seven miles to the north of Venice, the banks of 
sand, which near the city rise little above low-water- 
mark, attain by degrees a higher level, and knit 
themselves at last into fields of salt morass, raised 
here and there into shapeless mounds, and intercepted 
by narrow creeks of sea. One of the feeblest of 
these inlets, after winding for some time among 
buried fragments of masonry, and knots of sunburnt 
weeds whitened with webs of fucus, stays itself in an 
utterly stagnant pool beside a plot of greener grass 
covered with ground-ivy and violets. On thismound 
is built a rude brick campanile, of the commonest 
Lombardic type, which if we ascend towards evening 
(and there are none to hinder us, the door of its 
ruinous staircase swinging idly on its hinges), we 
may command from it one of the most notable scenes 
in this wide world of ours. Far as the eye can reach, 
awaste of wild sea moor, of a lurid ashen grey; not 
like our northern moors with their jet-black pools 
and purple heath, but lifeless, the colour of sackcloth, 
with the corrupted sea-water soaking through the 
roots of its acrid weeds, and gleaming hither and 
thither through its snaky channels. No gathering 
of fantastic mists, nor coursing of clouds across it; 
but melancholy clearness of space in the warm sunset, 
oppressive, reaching to the horizon of its level gloom. 
To the very horizon, on the north-east; but, to the 
north and west, there is a blue line of higher land 
along the border of it, and above this, but farther 
back, a misty band of mountains, touched with snow. 
To the east, the paleness and roar of the Adriatic, 
louder at momentary intervals as the surf breaks on 
the bars of sand; to the south, the widening branches 
of the calm lagoon, alternately purple and pale green, 








for Mr. Ruskin’s self to contradict. 


as they reflect the evening clouds or twilight sky; 
and almost beneath our feet, on the same field which 
sustains the tower we gaze from, a group of four 
buildings, two of them little larger than cottages 
(though built of stone, and one adorned by a quaint 
belfry), the third an octagonal chapel, of which we 
can see but little more than the flat red roof with its 
rayed tiling, the fourth, a considerable church with 
nave and aisles, but of which, in like manner, we 
can see little but the long central ridge and lateral 
slopes of roof, which the sunlight separates in one 
glowing mass from the green field beneath and grey 
moor beyond. There are no living creatures near 
the buildings, nor any vestige of village or city round 
about them. They lie like a little company of ships 
becalmed on a far-away sea. Then look farther to 
the south. Beyond the widening branches of the 
lagoon, and rising out of the bright lake into which 
they gather, there are a multitude of towers, dark, 
and scattered among square-set shapes of clustered 
palaces, a long and irregular line fretting the southern 
sky. Mother and daughter, you behold them both 
in their widowhood,—TorceLLo, and Venice. Thir- 
teen hundred years ago, the grey moorland looked 
as it does this day, and the purple mountains stood 
as radiantly in the deep distances of evening ; but on 
the line of the horizon, there were strange fires mixed 
with the light of sunset, and the lament of many 
human voices mixed with the fretting of the waves 
on their ridges of sand. The flames rose from the 
ruins of Altinum; the lament from the multitude of 
its people, seeking, like Israel of old, a refuge from 
the sword in the paths of the sea. The cattle are 
feeding and resting upon the site of the city that 
they left; the mower’s scythe swept this day at dawn 
over the chief street of the city that they built, and 
the swathes of soft grass are now sending up their 
scent into the night air, the only incense that fills 
the temple of their ancient worship. Let us go 
down into that little space of meadow land. The 
inlet which runs nearest to the base of the campanile 





not tell us, it is true, what superior “ magnifi- 
cence of plan” other earlier churches, built, 
like the Church of Torcello, in the form of the 
Basilica, and not built ‘‘ under stress of weather,” 
exhibit ; but it is unfortunate that, after such a 
BT at the second plate of architectu- 
ral details which appears here should be devoted 
to the ornamental capitals of “ the great shafts” 
of Torcello. These, says Mr. Ruskin, “are 
among the best I have seen, as examples of per- 
fectly calculated effect from every touch of the 
chisel ;’"—and on this he floats away into a strain 
of delicate trifling concerning the vine and the 
acanthus in general, and the “ vigorous expres- 
sion” of the serpent band which finishes the 
capital selected for his particular lecture—as 
something richer and fuller of meaning “ than 
the common classical wreathed and braided 
fillet.” In a subsequent page, we find him 
dwelling “on the lovely carving of the pulpit,” — 
on the groups of symbolical peacocks and lions 
on the chancel screen in this “ sorrowful and 
hurriedly-built” church,—on the traces of fresco 
remaining, — and on the still extant mosaics 
(strange semi-Pagan compositions) that frown 
from its walls. But the poetical power of contra- 
diction and self-bewilderment has rarely been 
ever shown by our author more ontacie than 
in the following passage,—in which the italics 
are ours,— 


“The pulpit, however, is not among the least 
noticeable of its features. It is sustained on the four 


; small detached shafts marked at p in the plan, 


between the two pillars at the north side of the screen ; 
both pillars and pulpit studiously plain, while the 
staircase which ascends to it is a compact mass of 
masonry (shaded in the plan), faced by carved slabs 
of marble; the parapet of the staircase being also 


is not that by which Torcello is commonly approached, | formed of solid blocks like paving-stones, lightened 
Another, somewhat broader, and overhung by alder | by rich but not deep, exterior carving. Now these 


copse, winds out of tie main channel of the lagoon 
up to the very edge of the little meadow which was 


blocks, or at least those which adorn the staircase 
towards the aisle, have been brought from the main 


once the Piazza of the city, and there, stayed by a! land; and, being of size and shape not easily to be 


few grew stones which present some semblance of a 
quay, forms its boundary at one extremity. Hardly 
largerthan an ordinary English farmyard,and roughly 
enclosed on each side by broken palings and hedges 
of honeysuckle and briar, the narrow field retires 
from the water's edge, traversed by a scarcely trace- 
able footpath, for some forty or fifty paces, and then 
expanding into the form of a small square, with 
buildings on three sides of it, the fourth being that 
which opens to the water. Two of these, that on 
our left and that in front of us as we approach from 
the canal, are so small that they might well be taken 
for the out-houses of the farm, though the first is a 
conventual building, and the other aspires to the title 
of the ‘ Palazzo publico,’ both dating as far back as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century; the third, 
the octagonal church of Santa Fosca, is far more 
ancient than either, yet hardly on a larger scale.” 
Our recollections of the approach to Torcello 
are of ascene gayer in colour. When we passed 
thither, a blue film was spread over the Lagoon 
by the fields of water-plants in full flower,—and 
the canals were brightened by the rich crimson- 
orange of the pomegranate blossom, and here 
and there by trellised vines, contrasting in their 
exuberance of trailing fruitage and bright colour 
with the fewer dark-spired cypresses. But Mr. 
Ruskin has his own poetical vision of Torcello. 
It has pleased him to regard the island as a 
haunt and a shelter. The church, says he, “ has 
evidently been built by men in flight and dis- 
tress, who sought in the hurried erection of their 
island church such a shelter for their earnest and 
sorrowful worship as . . . could not attract 
the eyes of their enemies by its splendour.”— 
“ Distress and humiliation prevented the desire, 
and prudence precluded the admission either of 
luxury of ornament or magnificence of plan.” 
This is a pathetic fancy,—but a fancy good only 
He does 





of feeling for those already accomplished, 


adjusted to the proportions of the stair, the architect 
has cut out of them pieces of the size he needed, 
utterly regardless of the subject or symmetry of the 
original design. The pulpit is not the only place 
where this rough procedure has been permitted: at 
the lateral door of the church are two crosses, cut out 
of slabs of marble, formerly covered with rich seulp- 
ture over their whole surfaces, of which portions are 
left on the surface of the crosses; the lines of the 
original design being, of course, just as arbitrarily cut 
by the incisions between the arms, as the patterns 
upon a piece of silk which has been shaped anew, 
The fact is, that in all early Romanesque work, large 
surfaces are covered with sculpture for the sake of 
enrichment only ; sculpture which indeed had always 
meaning, because it was easier for the sculptor to 
work with some chain of thought to guide his chisel, 
than without any ; but it was not always intended, or 
at least not always hoped, that this chain of thought 
might be traced by the spectator. All that was pro- 
posed appears to have been the enrichment of sur- 
face, so as to make it delightful to the eye; and this 
being once understood, a decorated piece of marble 
became to the architect just what a piece of lace or 
embroidery is to a dressmaker, who takes of it such 
portions as she may require, with little regard to the 
places where the patterns are divided. And though 
it may appear, at first sight, that the procedure is 
indicative of bluntness and rudeness of feeling, we 
may perceive, upon reflection, that it may also indi- 
cate the redundance of power which sets little price 
upon its own exertion. When a barbarous nation 
builds its fortress-walls out of fragments of the refined 
architecture it has overthrown, we can read nothing 
but its savageness in the vestiges of art which may 
thus chance to have been preserved; but when the 
new work is equal, if not superior, in execution, to 
the pieces of the older art which are associated with 
it, we may justly conclude that the rough treatment 
to which the latter have been subjected is rather @ 
sign of the hope of doing better things, than of want 
And, in 
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general, this careless fitting of ornament is, in very 
truth, an evidence of life in the school of builders, 
and of their making a due distinction between work 
which is to be used for architectural effect, and work 
which is to possess an abstract perfection: and it 
commonly shows also that the exertion of design is 
so easy to them, and their fertility so inexhaustible, 
that they feel no remorse in using somewhat inju- 
riously what they can replace with so slight an effort.” 


The above, it will be owned, are admissions 
curious as coming from one who is always 
preaching about Basen and purpose, — de- 
nouncing “ shams” and all empirical expedients 
as vehemently as Mr. Carlyle himself. The 
fragments engraved with Greek patterns pro- 
bably torn from old Greek temples, thrust 
together without design, proportion, or regard 
to aught else than the space to be covered 
with patchwork and the costliness of the mate- 
rial employed, that make up this Torcello pulpit, 
might have passed, we submit, without being 
dragged out to be lectured on as an illustra- 
tion of earnestness and an example of thought 
in beauty. 

We have purposely dwelt on this curious in- 
stance of incoherent advocacy, because it illus- 
trates the temper and spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s 
writing on Art too clearly to be overlooked,— 
and justifies those who, doing full justice to 
his poetical eloquence as a rhapsodist, and his 
ingenious industry as a collector of details, 
totally reject him as a teacher. His present 
volume is full of similar specimens of enthu- 
siastic special pleading. The affectionate and 
minute dissertation on the inlaid bands and the 
archivolt in the Duomo at Murano may be 
pointed to as instancing the above remark. 

. Students who care for the harmony of colours, 

. after “ the principle of the Orientals,” as loving- 
ly as Mr. Ruskin, may be perplexed to discover 
what virtue or sweetness he has found in the 
solitary bit of ‘ green calcareous breccia of great 
mineralogical interest’? which makes a harsh 
and discordant point at the corner of the arch, 
and which in our judgment merely draws atten- 
tion to the architect’s caprice, or want of mate- 
rial to carry out his idea. But Mr. Ruskin is 
never in want of a reason, a theory, or a prin- 
ciple when he has fine things to say. He defends 
the irregularity of the windows in the facade 
of the Ducal Palace with the same zeal that he 
brings into his raptures over the building as a 
piece of construction,—not merely as an eccen- 
tricity, but asan example. It is curious to perceive 
how so frank a hater of glosses, veneers, pre- 
texts, screens, supplements, and similar devices 
-expatiates with adoration not on the effect, but 
-on the sound principle of an architecture of 
-“incrustation.” Never before did the caprices of 
expediency and the proceedings of science find 
so adroit a reconciler,—never was instinct so 
vehemently declared to mean meditation—never 
was fanaticism so submissively accepted for ra- 
tional faith—as by Mr. Ruskin, when it suits 
the flow of his fancy or the humour of his para- 
graph to declare false to be true, and crooked 
straight, and incomplete perfect. 

Yet, supposing all this duly said—and the 
heavy per-centage off our author’s authority 
which it implies calmly deducted,—this second 
volume of ‘ The Stories of Venice’ remains full 
of fine things, and of true things. We recom- 
mend the paragraphs in the chapter on ‘St. 
Mark’s,’ numbered liii. to lviii., and the imme- 
diately following pages, to all who have prated 
concerning Religious Art,—confounding matters 
which have no connexion—the human appetite 
with the divine oracle. Most masterly, too, in 

ite of the ore rotundo tone in which Mr. 
Huskin unconsciously proclaims himself to be 
misled by his own vanity, is the passage on 
Colour to be found in paragraphs xxix. to xxxi. 





from the chapter on ‘ Byzantine Palaces,’—in 
which the old fallacy that associated meretricious 
allurement with the blue of the sky and the 
scarlet of the poppy, so often denounced by our- 
selves, is “done to death” by a rare display of 
advocacy and invective. The competent reader 
will hardly refer to either passage specified 
without marginally (as it were) noting corrobo- 
rations, exceptions, episodical speculations, that 
diversify without discord the main subject.— 
For our own purpose of further extract, it may 
be better to select something less argumentative 
and more pictorial :—and this shall be, a portion 
of the description of St. Mark’s, its approaches 
and its occupants.— 


“We find ourselves in a paved alley, some seven 
feet wide where it is widest, full of people, and reso- 
nant with cries of itinerant salesmen,—a shriek in 
their beginning, and dying away into a kind of brazen 
ringing, all the worse for its confinement between the 
high houses of the passage along which we have to 
make our way. Over-head an inextricable confusion 
of rugged shutters, and iron balconies and chimney 
flues pushed out on brackets to save room, and | 
arched windows with projecting sills of Istrian stone, | 
and gleams of green leaves here and there where a | 
fig-tree branch escapes over a lower wall from some | 
inner cortile, leading the eye up to the narrow stream | 
of blue sky high over all. On each side, a row of shops, | 
as densely set as may be, occupying, in fact, intervals | 
between the square stone shafts, about eight feet | 
high, which carry the first floors: intervals of which | 
one is narrow and serves as a door; the other is, in 
the more respectable shops, wainscotted to the height 
of the counter and glazed above, but in those of the 
poorer tradesmen left open to the ground, and 
the wares laid on benches and tables in the open 
air, the light in all cases entering at the front only, 
and fading away in a few feet from the threshold 
into a gloom which the eye from without cannot 
penetrate, but which is generally broken by a ray or 
two from a feeble lamp at the back of the shop, 
suspended before a print of the Virgin. The less 
pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp un- 
lighted, and is contented with a penny print; the 
more religious one has his print coloured and get in 
a little shrine with a gilded or figured fringe, with 
perhaps a faded flower or two on each side, and his 
lamp burning brilliantly. Here at the fruiterer’s, 
where the dark-green water-melons are heaped upon 
the counter like cannon-balls, the Madonna has a 
tabernacle of fresh laurel leaves; but the pewterer 
next door has let his lamp out, and there is nothing 
to be seen in his shop but the dull gleam of the 
studded patterns on the copper pans, hanging from 
his roof in the darkness. Next comes a ‘ Vendita 
Frittole e Liquori,’ where the Virgin, enthroned ina 
very humble manner beside a tallow candle on a 
back shelf, presides over certain ambrosial morsels of 
a nature too ambiguous to be defined or enumerated, 
But a few steps farther on, at the regular wine-shop 
of the calle, where we are offered ‘ Vino Nostrani a 
Soldi 28°32,’ the Madonna is in great glory, enthroned 
above ten or a dozen large red casks of three-year-old 
vintage, and flanked by goodly ranks of bottles of 
Maraschino, and two crimson lamps; and for the 
evening, when the gondoliers will come to drink out, 
under her auspices, the money they have gained 
during the day, she will have a whole chandelier. A 
yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the Black 
Eagle, and, glancing as we pass through the square 
door of marble, deeply moulded, in the outer wall, we 
see the shadows of its pergola of vines resting on an 
ancient well, with a pointed shield carved on its side; 
and so presently emerge on the bridge and Campo 
San Mois, whence to the entrance into St. Mark’s 
Place, called the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the 
square), the Venetian character is nearly destroyed, 
first by the frightful fagade of San Moist, which we 
will pause at another time to examine, and then 
by the modernizing of the shops as they near the 
piazza, and the mingling with the lower Venetian 
populace of lounging groups of English and Aus- 
trians. We will push fast through them into 





the shadow of the pillars at the end of the 
‘Bocca di Piazza,’ and then we forget them all; 
for between those pillars there opens a great 








light, and, in the midst of it, as we advance slowly, 
the vast tower of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly 
forth from the level field of chequered stones. * * * 
Up to the very recesses of the porches, the meanest 
tradesmen of the city push their counters; nay, the 
foundations of its pillars are themselves the seats— 
not ‘of them that sell doves’ for sacrifice, but of the 
vendors of toys and caricatures. Round the whole 
squarein front of the church there isalmosta continuous 
line of cafés, where the idle Venetians of the middle 
classes lounge, and read empty journals ; in its centre 
the Austrian bands play during the time of vespers, 
their martial music jarring with the organ notes,—the 
march drowning the Miserere, and the sullen crowd 
thickening round them,—a crowd, which, if it had its 
will, would stiletto every soldier that pipes to it. 
And in the recesses of the porches, all day long, knots 
of men of the lowest classes, unemployed and listless, 
lie basking in the sun like lizards; and unregarded 
children,—every heavy glance of their young eyes full 
of desperation and stony depravity, and their throats 
hoarse with cursing,—gamble, and fight, and snarl, 
and sleep, hour after hour, clashing their bruised 
centesimi upon the marble ledges of the church porch. 
And the images of Christ and His angels look 
down upon it continually. * * * Through 
the heavy door whose bronze network closes 
the place of his rest, let us enter the church itself, 
It is lost in still deeper twilight, to which the eye 
must be accustomed for some moments before the 
form of the building can be traced; and then there 
opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form 
of a Cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many 
pillars. Round the domes of its roof the light enters 
only through narrow apertures like large stars ; and 
here and there a ray or two from some far-away 
casement wanders into the darkness, and casts a 
narrow phosphoric stream upon the waves of marble 
that heave and fall in a thousand colours along the 
floor. What else there is of light is from torches, or 
silver lamps, burning ceaselessly in the recesses of 
the chapels; the roof sheeted with gold, and the 
polished walls covered with alabaster, give back at 
every curve and angle some feeble gleaming to the 
flames ; and the glories round the heads of the sculp- 
tured saints flash out upon us as we pass them, and 
sink again into the gloom. Under foot and over 
head, a continual succession of crowded imagery, one 
picture passing into another, as ina dream ; forms 
beautiful and terrible mixed together; dragons and 
serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and graceful 
birds that in the midst of them drink from running 
fountains and feed from vases of crystal ; the passions 
and the pleasures of human life symbolized together, 
and the mystery of its redemption ; for the mazes of 
interwoven lines and changeful pictures lead always 
at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in every place 
and upon every stone; sometimes with the serpent 
of eternity wrapt round it, sometimes with doves be- 
neath its arms, and sweet herbage growing forth from 
its feet; but conspicuous most of all on the great 
rood that crosses the church before the altar, raised 
in bright blazonry against the shadow of the apse. 
And although in the recesses of the aisles and chapels, 
when the mist of the incense hangs heavily, we may 
see continually a figure traced in faint lines upon their 
marble, a woman standing with her eyes raised to 
heaven, and the inscription above her, ‘Mother of 
God,’ she is not here the presiding deity. It is the 
Cross that is first seen, and always, burning in the 
centre of the temple; and every dome and hollow of 
its roof has the figure of Christ in the utmost height 
of it, raised in power, or returning in judgment. Nor 
is this interior without effect on the minds of the 
people. At every hour of the day there are groups 
collected before the various shrines, and solitary wor- 
shippers scattered through the darker places of the 
church, evidently in prayer both deep and reverent, 
and, for the most part, profoundly sorrowful. The 
devotees at the greater number of the renowned 
shrines of Romanism may be seen murmuring their 
appointed prayers with wandering eyes and unengaged 
gestures; but the step of the stranger does not disturb 
those who kneel on the pavement of St. Mark’s; and 
hardly a moment passes, from early morning to sunset, 
in which we may not see some half-veiled figure 
enter beneath the Arabian porch, cast itself into long 
abasement on the floor of the temple, and then rising 
slowly with more confirmed step, and with a pas 
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sionate kiss and clasp of the arms given to the feet 
of the crucifix, by which the lamps burn always in 
the northern aisle, leave the church, as if comforted.” | 

The gorgeous truth of the above description 
needs hardly to be commended :—and with the 
impression that it leaves on the mind we will 
part from this fanciful, eloquent, suggestive, 
prejudiced, and inconclusive book, to be ca- 
villed at, read, and quoted. It is useless now, 
we suspect, to wish that Mr. Ruskin would take 
his own sincerity and his own philosophies 
in hand as sharply as he grapples with those 
of the artists moe: pS Soe whose works do not 
hit his sympathies; but we may warrantably 
look to him for monographs, though we repu- 
diate his codes, systems, and articles of super- 
stition. Good service would be done if one so 
familiar with Venice as he would work out the 
life, works, and characteristics of one of the 
— poets and painters that ever adorned 

enice,—whose pictures are to be adequately 
studied only there,—we mean Tintoretto. Allu- 
sions and references thrown out here and there 
make us fancy that Mr. Ruskin would not be 
averse to such an undertaking. 





The Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against 
its own Liege Subjects. By F. W. Newman. 
Chapman. 

As in everything that comes from Prof. New- 

man’s pen, there are earnestness of tone, weight 

of reflection, and knowledge of the subject on 
every page of this terrible little volume. Dy- 
nastic stories are seldom such as the minds of 
moral, moderate men can linger on with plea- 
sure: — Tudors and Stuarts, Bourbons and 
Bonapartes, Hohenstaufens and Romanoffs, all 
the regal families of the modern world, have 
each in turn furnished their full share of crime, 
intrigue, and treason to the archives of human 
history. Prof. Newman sees this clearly :—“ All 
great empires,” he admits, ‘ have been born in 
crime.” But he believes that in “the lowest 
depths’’ there is a deeper still,—that among 
great offenders against civilization there isa 
greatest; and he goes, in successive chapters, 
over the tale of Hapsburg rule in Castile—in 

Valencia and Aragon—in Bohemia—in Pro- 

testant Germany—in the Hereditary States of 

Austria—in the Netherlands—in Belgium—in 

its dealings with the Protestants and Moors of 

Spain—in Austrian Poland—in Hungary—in 

Servia and Croatia—in Austrian Italy and in 

Sicily,—showing, in a few -_— words, for- 

tified by references of good authority, what his- 

tory has to plead at its calm and impartial bar 

—— the good faith of this imperial race. 
r. Newman asks :— 

“ Does some reader forbid us to bring the deeds of 
statesmen to the tests of pure religion or refined 
philosophy? Well: let us then try them by the 
notions of old Paganism. Let it be imagined for a 
moment, that every nation is allowed to treat foreign- 
ers as a natural prey,—that there is no moral bond 
pre-existing between nation and nation, or primi- 
tively between family and family,—but that all moral 
obligation rises out of treaties, oaths, and laws. The 
Greek Xenophon, travelling through a foreign coun- 
try, urged his comrades not to make treaties of amity 
with the people, because this would be an obstacle to 
replenishing the soldiers’ empty pockets by slaughter 
and plunder. Who will say that Xenophon’s code 
of morality was too elevated to apply to the princes 
of our age, and to their Jesuit instructors? No be- 
ginning of national life, ever so rude, is possible, 
without some sense that Law and Oaths are sacred, 
and eminently those oaths which are taken by an 
official Protector. The crime which history charges 
against the House of Austria, is not merely that they 
have waged unjust and cruel wars against foreigners, 
(that is guilt too common here to touch ;) but that 
having been freely accepted to protect the laws and 
liberties of a large number of nations, they have in 
every instance played the part of a guardian who 


, murders his ward. Such a charge does not take for 


granted that in every controversy between a King 
and a Nation the king is necessarily alone in the 
wrong; but solely that no lawlessness of individuals 
will justify the official guardian of the laws in extin- 
guishing law. The House of Hapsburg was the 
constitutional ruler over nations once the freest in 
Europe: over Austria, the Netherlands, Castile, Ara- 
gon, Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, the German empire; 
—to say nothing of Lombardy and Polish Galicia, 
which were conquered provinces. In every instance 
except Sicily (which after all is no real exception) 
the Austrian dynasty flagrantly betrayed its solemn 
trust; and,—generally by open violence and perfi- 
dious ferocity, else by gradual encroachments,—has 
annihilated the fundamental compact on which its 
royal dignity was founded. Such a tissue of conduct, 
even in the judgment of a Greek, or Punic, or Roman 
heathen was impious and execrable crime. The 
holders of power so gained were regarded as self- 
outlawed,—hateful te gods, and deserving of no de- 
fence from men.” 


On the revolting details by which Prof. New- 
man establishes these positions we will not dwell 
further than to quote a few lines on the strange 
mystery of the Galician massacres. Our author 
says, that he has taken pains to be well informed 
on matters of recent occurrence, and this is what 
he relates in regard to that event.— 

“In the year 1846 a conspiracy was formed, the 
nature and extent of which is differently represented. 
Some call it a communistic scheme originating in 
Cracow,—supposed to have been got up by Austrian 
spies,—and highly offensive to the landed proprietors 
of Galicia. Others say that it was really an exten- 
sive plan for renewing Polish independence, in which 
the landholders were largely concerned, and that the 
Austrian Government had gained a certain know- 
ledge of it. The latter account appears by far the 
more probable: but, whatever the cause, the acts of 
the Austrians are not doubtful. They sent agents 
among, the Ruthenian peasantry, to spread abroad 
the tale that Austria had for three years abolished 
forced labour, but that the nobility continued to 
enforce it, and were contemplating a massacre of the 
peasants: in turn the Government offered them head- 
money for the wholesale slaughter of their nobility. 
The bribe was successful. Without the trouble of a 
war Prince Metternich’s cabinet procured the assas- 
sination of all the principal men who were (or were 
believed to be) planning revolution; and paid the 
price of blood openly to the assassins, To obtain 
accurate details is of course difficult, when the ac- 
counts given by the suffering class are derided as ex 
parte statements, and the dynasty is wise enough to 
remain wholly silent. It has, however, been stated 
publicly and without contradiction, that the Austrian 
ministry entrusted the management of this butchery 
to Szela, a man who was in prison for setting fire to 
his father’s house, and for another horrible crime. 
He was set at liberty with other convicts; and dis- 
guised soldiers were put under his command. Ten 
shillings were offered for bringing in a nobleman 
dead, and five shillings for one alive. A list which 
was made out, of the persons massacred, contained 
1484 names; but it is uncertain whether this was 
complete. Females and children were among the 
murdered, and an Englishman, by name Fox.” 

Our historian is very hard on certain official 
persons in our own country who have put in 
writing that England “ knows nothing of Hun- 
gary except as part of the Austrian empire.”’ 

irst, as he proves, ‘the Austrian Empire” is 
not yet fifty years old;—secondly, Hungary has 
never been incorporated with that empire by 
any formal act, legal or illegal;—and thirdly, 
England does historically know of the existence 
of Hungary apart from the Austrian empire in 
the treaty of Satmar. As the point is of con- 
siderable interest, we quote Prof. Newman’s 
words.— 

“Tt may be here proper to indicate what are the 
proofs of this fact, since an English Foreign Minister 
has recently avowed that England knows nothing of 





“+A despatch of Metternich avows that the Government 
knew of the conspiracy, and purposely did not check it, in 





order to cut off all the Hydra’s heads at one blow.” 


Hungary but as part of the Austrian Empire. In 

Archdeacon Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, 

ch. 79, which treats of the years from 1705 to 1711, 

we read :—‘ Joseph I. redoubled his efforts to pacify 

the insurgents [7. e. the Hungarian nation]. He 

opened a new negotiation through the intervention of 
the English and Dutch ministers, at Tirnau, &c.’ 

No farther details appear in Coxe, but in Dr. J. A. 

Fessler’s German History of Hungary, vol. 9, p. 584, 
and in Prince Rakotzy’s Histoire des Révolutions en 

Hongrie, vol. 2, pp. 341-346, we find the following 

facts. The preliminaries for the peace, as Coxe 

states, began at Tirnau (or Nagy Szombat), which 

was in 1705; on the 13th of October the conferences: 
were opened between Count Wratislaw (chancellor 

of Bohemia) and Archbishop Paul Szechenyi, as 
representatives of the Emperor Joseph I. and the 
Counts Beresényi and Csdky as delegates of the 
Hungarian ‘ Confederation,’ as the provisional Go- 
vernment of Hungary called itself. Coxe has ex- 
plained its organization. All the peers, prelates, and 
representatives of the counties and cities of insurgent 
Hungary assembled in Diet at Szecseny, and after 
religious ceremonies from the Archbishop of Gran, 
instituted a Confederacy similar to that of Poland. 
The administration was confided to a Senate of 24 
members, Rakotzy was elected Leader and elevated 
on a buckler by the principal peers: after which an 
oath of fidelity was taken, and a vow not to conclude 
peace until their ancient rights were restored. As 
Mediator at the Conference, the English Government 
sent the Earl of Sunderland, then ambassador, to 
the Emperor, and Sir George Stepney, the secretary 
to the embassy; also the Dutch Government sent 
their ambassador Baron Rechteren, and Heer Hamel 
Bruyninx. It deserves particular remark, that the 
Confederation objected to the credentials of the Earl 
of Sunderland, as implying censure of the insurgent 
Hungarians; since in them Queen Anne assigned as 
a reason for her mediation her wish to stop farther 
bloodshed in an inglorious struggle. The credentials 
were accordingly altered by the English Government, 
which finally assumed a place as mediating between 
two INDEPENDENT powers. The negociations con- 
tinued for five or six years. When they had been 
broken off, in the winter of 1705-6, the Mediators 
took the initiative themselves, in a note of Jan. 15th, 
1706, to exhort the Emperor and the Confederation 
to renew the negociation. In conclusion the Media- 
tors did not indeed pretend to guarantee the Hun- 
garian constitution: being Maritime Powers, this 
was not desired of them. But undoubtedly they had 
full official cognizance of the terms of the reconcilia- 
tion ;—they knew that the Emperor submitted to 
recognize the whole ancient constitution of Hungary, 
and all its laws passed with legitimate formalities; 
and they have been perfectly aware that the House 
of Austria cannot violate the treaty of Satiar, without 
dethroning itself in Hungary, and putting the English 
Government in the same position towards insurgent 
Hungary now, as it was in 1705-12.” 

We cannot well pursue the subject. Our his- 
torian waxes wrathful and political over his 
theme, as well he may,—though it would not 
become us to imitate his passion. In giving the 
point of his history and its philosophy we have 
discharged our duties to reader and writer. 
Those who are curious about royal crimes, or 
interested in the history of European constitu- 
tions, will find in Prof. Newman’s book matter 
to hold their attention riveted from the first page 
to the last. 





Essays on Various Subjects. By His Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. 3 vols. Dolman. 


Turse ‘Essays,’ Cardinal Wiseman informs us 
in his Preface, consist for the most part of 
republications from the Dublin Review. When 
this periodical, the organ of the English 
Catholics, was started in 1836, Cardinal Wise- 
man associated himself with its projector, the 
late Mr. Quin, and the Irish Catholic leader, 
Mr. O'Connell, for its direction and support; 
and during the seventeen years which have 
since elapsed, he has been, whether residing in 





England or abroad, a constant, if not the chief, 
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contributor to its pages. The following extract 
from the Preface to his contributions as now 
republished will convey the author’s own opinion 
as to what constitutes the peculiar merit of the 
‘ Essays,’ so far as they may be considered to 
have any, and as to the cause to which this 
merit is to attributed.— 

“T feel it a duty, rather than a satisfaction, to say, 
that on looking over this collection of papers, 
stretching over a period of seventeen years, covering 
that critical period of life which comprises the 
maturity of youthful vigour, and the commencement 
of intellectual decline,—the age of bold thoughts, and 
that of cautious emendations,—I have not found an 
opinion or a feeling that I have ceased to entertain. 
What was but hope may have ripened into fulfilment 
—but I see no reason to regret that I hoped: what 
was implored may have since been granted—but I 
have no cause to grieve that I entreated: what was 
a suggestion may have grown into a reality—but I 
cannot be sorry that the suggestion was made. Things 
and persons and circumstances may have changed 
much, so that one cannot, and must not, feel now as 
then: but it is a consolation to have still the con- 
viction that one did feel right then, because those 
feelings were the necessary germs of what we know 
to be right now. To express this, I have said is a 
duty: and this may require some explanation. I 
will give it, on the Oxford question in my second 
preface: I must give it briefly here, on the other 
portions of this collection. Were it hinted that such 
consistency of sentiment was to be attributed to firm- 
ness of character, or depth of previous reflection, or 
early maturity of judgment, in the writer, it would | 
be merely a boast, as misplaced, as it would be false. 
Only a principle could stand the test of so many | 
years; and in religious ideas only one principle caa | 
remain unchangeable. It is to render homage to 
this truth that I consider it a duty. Looking back | 
over this long term of years, remembering how one | 
fixed determination formed my whole stock of prin- | 
ciples for theory and practice, and seeing how faith- | 
fully it has supplied the want of much learning, the 
absence of brilliant gifts, the dearth of popular topics, | 
and deficiency in popular arts, I have surely a right | 
to prize it above all these advantages, and consider it 
asa part of that heavenly wisdom which God refuses | 
to none in his Church. And this was the determi- 
nation to keep strictly under her guidance, to prize 
her orthodox teaching beyond all seductive theories, 
all brilliant paradoxes, all palliating explanations ; to | 
love Catholic truth, simple and unmodified as found 
at its centre, as practised by artless believers ; to look 
there for purity of doctrine and accuracy of ob- 
servance, where God has left the richest deposit for 
the future resurrection, in the ashes of His Apostles. 
This unbounded devotion to Christ's one Church, 
this undeviating adherence to her supreme Ruler, 
has been the chart and compass by which I have 
endeavoured to sail; and, while I humbly trust that 
not a word will be found in these volumes discordant 
with her teaching, her maxims, her desires, her 
thoughts, I submit to her correction all that is here 
written, and beg every obscurity or dubiousness to be 
interpreted on this principle. To this one elementary 
principle, which a child may have as easily as a man, 
I exclusively attribute any good results which may 
have flowed from these essays.” 

The main statement in this passage, if trans- 
lated into somewhat different words, will be 
allowed by any reader of the ‘ Essays,’ hostile 
or friendly, to be true. Whatever be the merit 
of the ‘ Essays’ in other respects, and whether 
or not they have any other merit at all, they 
are certainly characterized by this—a resolute 
adherence domain to one point of view; a 
determined unswerving consistency in making 
everything written a medium for the inculcation, 
illustration, dissemination, or defence of the 
principles of Roman Catholicism. It is to this 
consistency of aim in Cardinal Wiseman as an 
author, directing and fortifying his learning and 
abilities, that his promotion to his present emi- 
nence as the head of the English Catholics is 
doubtless, in part, to be attributed. Obviously 
enough, however, this very peculiarity of his 








authorship, as exemplified in these volumes, 


renders it difficult for us to make them the 
subject of that kind of criticism which is within 


our province. From two of the volumes, 
indeed, weare all but absolutely debarred :—the 
first, which contains fourteen papers, supposed 
to be addressed to Catholic readers, and con- 
sisting partly of Scriptural expositions and partly 
of “‘ papers intended to bring out the beauties of 
the Catholic ritual, of Catholic practices, and 
of Catholic devotions;’’ and the second,—con- 
taining twelve papers, devoted, all but one, to a 
survey and scrutiny, from the Catholic point of 
view, of the principles, progress, and tendencies 
of the Oxford Tractarian movement. From 
these two volumes we will make only one ex- 
tract; which, however, shall be characteristic, as 
exhibiting, in its most pronounced and extreme 
form, apart from express theological contro- 
versy, the author’s ruling fanaticism. The 
assage is from a paper on the ‘ Fate of Sacri- 
ege,’—and is curious as an example of what a 
learned and educated man may be led, by the 
force of his prepossessions, to believe and to 
prove by statistics.— 

“ Not only the original seizers of Church lands 
have been thus punished, but the Divine attainder 
seems to attach itself to the property, and to follow 
it even into hands comparatively innocent. The 
extraordinarily broken and interrupted descent in 
families that hold it, is truly wonderful. Thus, in 
the Russell family, instanced by Tanner, as an excep- 
tion to the general rule about the transmission of 
ecclesiastical lands, we find that in ten generations 
the eldest son has succeeded to his father only thrice. 
And in the same family there have been four violent 
deaths (not in the field of battle), two within the last 
six years (p. 312). Our readers will allow us to in- 
troduce here an illustration of ‘the law of succes- 
sion’ in sacrilegious families; because it applies to 
a part of England, once rich in noble abbeys and 
splendid churches, and one that has not been 
much referred to by the editors of Spelman. We 
allude to Yorkshire; and we will insert the very 


| words of the letter, which, at our request, conveyed 


the information. We can only add, that we have 
every reliance on the integrity and the accuracy of 
our informant.—‘ I have a friend in this neighbour- 
hood, and his name is . He isamagistrate, and 
a gentleman of very extensive reading, and of great 





| research in books which treat of times long gone by. 


One day, whilst I was telling him of the immense 
advantage which England, in better days, had reaped 
from her monastic institutions, he asked me, if I were 
aware that families enjoying that property had never 
been able to retain it for three successive generations; 
that is,—father, son, and grandson. I answered, that 
I had never paid attention to the subject as far as 
succession was concerned. “Then,” said he, “ let 
me tell you that I have paid very great attention to 
it: and I have never been able to discover one single 
solitary instance of any family possessing the monas- 
terial property for three successive generations of 
father, son, and grandson; and I defy you,” added 
he, “to produce an unbroken line of three genera- 
tions.”’_I replied, that “ whatever might have been 
the case up to this time, there was, at this moment, 
every appearance of a regular succession in father, 
son, and grandson, at Kirklees Hall, near Hudders- 
field. Sir George Armitage, the present possessor, 
has one foot in the grave. His son is ready to suc- 
ceed him, and that son has healthy male issue.” 
‘ Time will show,’ said Mr. ‘And time did 
soon show: for the eldest son fell ill, and went to 
the grave a month or two before his father; and thus 
the regular succession was broken. ......... On a re- 
perusal of your letter, I gather that you want infor- 
mation concerning families in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood. At Nostell Priory, possessed by Mr. 
Winn, there has been no regular succession from 
father to son and grandson, since the monks were 
most cruelly and most unjustly deprived of it. The 
present Lord Fitzwilliam, who possesses monasterial 
property, and who resides about sixteen miles from this 
place, has lost his eldest son. Sir Edward Dods- 
worth (formerly Smith), who the monas- 
terial property of Newland, has died without lawful 
issue. Temple Newsham, about ten miles from 








hence, has, I believe, passed from family to family, 
without ever having a grandson.’—The writer of this 
letter further corroborates these statements, by the 
striking fact, that in our royal succession since the 
sacrilegious spoliation of the Church, no sovereign has 
been succeeded by a grandson on the throne. * * We 
cannot refrain from saying a few words upon one 
species of sacrilege, that committed by violence against 
persons consecrated to God. * * Every one knows 
how cruelly and brutally the clergy were treated, 
during the Irish Rebellion as it is called, by the 
soldiery, or Protestant authorities, into whose hands 
they fell. It is not many years since ‘the late Sir 
W. B. was canvassing for:his election, and went into 
a shop, we believe.a bookseller's, te ask for votes, 
The tradesman was an old man, and the canvasser 
and a friend who was with him, asked him if he 
remembered the bad times, and if they were as bad 
as they are represented. The old man replied, that 
he remembered them well, and that they were much 
more evil than they were thought; ‘ and, Sir W.,” he 
said, ‘I well remember your uncle had a priest tied 
up to the triangles and severely flogged till the blood 
ran on the stones. And years after, I saw your uncle 
lying dead on the same spot, having fallen out of the 
window, and dashed his brains out on the same 
stones on which he had shed that blood.” We need 
not say with what feelings the persons thus addressed 
rushed from the house. We have this narrative 
from an eye-witness. The following is from a gen- 
tleman of known probity and patriotism, who has 
taken great pains to collect and verify the facts. We 
believe he has drawn out a full narrative of the awful 
occurrence. During the same eventful period, a 
yeoman in the Protestant army shot a priest dead 
with a pistol. Some time after he blew out his 
own brains with the same weapon. A brother of his 
secured the pistol, and some years later committed 
self-murder with it. Their mother now got posses- 
sion of the fatal instrument of divine vengeance, and 
flung it far into a deep pond. There was still one 
surviving brother, and he, as if impelled by some 
stern fatality, never rested till he had fished it up 
again unknown to his mother. He scoured it clean, 
and made it fit for use. He kept it by him till his 
hour was come; when he inflicted on himself the 
same fate with it as his brothers had done before. 
Perhaps modern medical jurists will call this by 
some learned name; they may say it was an ‘ epi- 
demic monomania;’ we will venture to be sufficiently 
old-fashioned to call it THE CURSE OF SACRILEGE, 
Only one word more. The shop-windows of London 
have long been full of chalices and ciboriums, and 
other sacred vessels, the sacrilegious spoils of Spain. 
A blessing will alight on those and their houses, 
who have rescued them at whatever cost from fur- 
ther desecration, and have restored them to their 
proper place and use. But as to the many who have 
covered their side-boards with them, and like Bal- 
thassar, display them to their guests on their days of 
sensual feastings, we will only say to them, ‘ ipsi 
viderint.’ ” 

The Essays in the third volume, though 
almost all pervaded by the author's religious 
system of doctrine and his purpose to do battle 
for it, are more miscellaneous in the character 
of their subjects and less avowedly controversial 
than those of the first two volumes. About one 
hundred and fifty pages are devoted to an ela- 
borate view of the condition of Spain, socially 
and ecclesiastically,—a country which the author 
knows well, and to which, of course, he feels a 
wend attachment. The remainder consists of 

istorical and archeological papers, two papers 
on Art, and several reviews of recent works of 
light literature. The papers on Art — one 


entitled ‘Christian Art,’ the other ‘Spanish and 
English National Art a e author’s 
views of Art, and especially of the connexion of 


Art with Religion ; and display, quite apart from 
their peculiar opinions, much knowledge of 
painting and a highly cultivated taste in pictures. 
Among the minor papers is a very curious and 
amusing one on ‘ Italian Gesticulation ;’ showing 
(as, indeed, others of the prren abundantly 
show) that the Cardinal, with all his grave pre- 
occupations and weight of ecclesiastical accam- 
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plishments, has an eye for the humorous and a 
considerable power of sprightly writing, There 
is a. severe criticism on Mr. Dickens and Mrs. 
Trollope under the title of ‘ Superficial Travel- 
ling,’ in which his Eminence proves that he has 
at command when he likes a trenchant style. 
Of the literary merits of these volumes we 
must, with all our dissent from much that 
the author esteems more essential than their 
literary merits, speak very highly. They display 
a mind naturally powerful, trained to a subtle 
and laborious use of itself, stored with very 
various learning, and cultured to a high degree 
of taste and refinement. There is much striking 
thought in the volumes, much rare and exact 
scholarship, much eloquent and beautiful writing, 
and much ingenious and pungent criticism. It 
must be allowed, too, that, with all his severity 
as a controversialist, the author maintains the 
courtesy of high literary breeding. On the 
whole, on the evidence of these volumes we 
should pronounce Cardinal Wiseman to be a 
man of powerful, masculine mind, greatlearning, 


fine culture, and strong consistent purpose,—but | 


wanting in the crowning element of “ genius,” 
which places a man among the first-rate. Even 
in the department of speculation he is inferior 
to some other writers with whom in certain 
respects he may be very fitly compared. He 
always thinks strongly :—but he makes no deep 
incisions penetrating to the marrow of what is 
under discussion,—and there is always a very 
obvious limit to the range of his generalizations. 





Norway and its Scenery, comprising the Journal 
of a Tour by Edward Price, Esq.: with con- 
siderable Additions, §c. Edited and compiled 
by Thomas Forester, Esq. A.M. Bohn. 

A Month in Norway. By John George Haoll- 
way. Murray. 

An Eight Weeks’ Journal in Norway in 1852, 
with Rough Outlines. By Sir C. Anderson, 
Bart. Rivingtons. 

Norway has been for many a long year a 

country dearly loved by the traveller, as distin- 

guished from the tourist. They who go forth 
under inspirations more vigorous than those of 
fashionable enthusiasm—who search for boldly 
marked scenery, and prefer to win it through 
the gate of adventure—who admire what is 
generous and gracious in national character, 
exhibited in conjunction with primitive manners, 
—have ever found a delight in Norway which 
neither Sweden nor Denmark yields, Some of 
our best pages of description owe their existence 
to the recollection of such journeys. Mr. Bohn’s 
editor of Mr. Edward Price’s tour has done well, 
when enumerating works on the subject, to 
recall Mary Wolstonecraft’s ‘Letters from Nor- 
way,'—a book which has no peer, unless it be 

Madame Dudevant’s narrative of her residence 

in Majorca. A noticeable chapter which lives 

in our memory—an account of ‘ Vettie’s Giel,’ 

(we believe the above spelling to be correct), 

— many years ago in the ‘ Edinburgh 
hilosophical Journal’—might have been also 

mentioned. Then, although Miss Bremer must 

be content to rank among the tourists who enjoy, 
in place of the travellers who endure,—though 
the Swedish novelist cannot be ranged with 

Mdlle. Dangeville, who would be lifted by her 

mae on the top of Mont Blanc, nearer to 
eaven than any previous ascender—or with 

Mrs. Jameson in = birch-bark canoe voyage 

down the American lakes—or with Madame 

Pfeiffer, who makes her way so wonderfully 

among cannibals, earth-eaters, mad Malays, and 

other such company,—she must at any rate be 
associated’ with those who have written con 
amore concerning Norway. ‘There is scarcely 

a page in the new volume of Mr. Bohn’s “ Hlus- 








trated Library,” or in Mr. Murray’s last issue 
for “‘ Railway Reading” here before us, which 
does not recall to us the scenery and the spirit 
of her charming ‘ Strife and Peace.’ 

A time seems coming when, owing to the 
increased knowledge of languages, the increased 
facilities of intercourse, and the increased pro- 
sperity of England, traveller and tourist will 
merge into one person. Here—to illustrate our 
distinction and remark—Mr. Bohn represents 
the former, Mr. Murray the latter. Sir C. 
Anderson in a certain degree occupies neu- 
tral ground betwixt the two; since in addi- 
tion to sketches of falls and fjords, “ways 
and means,” comforts and discomforts, he 


| furnishes contributions to the collections of 


the ecclesiologists, by no means uninteresting. 
But we shall leave the symbols, and the pro- 
portions, and the meanings of those who 
put together the ancient Norwegian wooden 
churches, and set up the Runic stones, to anti- 
quarians,—having pointed out the Baronet as-a 
guide awake to their mysteries, and deal with 
matter less special in its appeal to curiosity.—Mr. 
Bohn has caused Mr. Price’s Journals, illustrated 
by mezzotint engravings (here re-issued), to be 
edited,—enlarged with fresh and useful matter, 
for the accurate guidance of student of Nature 
or of sportsman. We have dates and distances 
—skeleton tours—a vocabulary; and the volume 
thus made up, while not competing with such a 
thoughtful and philosophical work on the sub- 
ject as Mr. Laing’s (published in 1836), is a fair 
guide-book. Yet Mr. Hollway’s slighter pub- 
lication, containing merely his notes of a month’s 
run in 1852, will do nearly as much for any 
pilgrim to come; while it is fresher, shorter, 
and more readable than the composite work 
with which it is here coupled. Mr. Hollway 
hasan eye shrewd in remark of what is peculiar. 
Those possessing such a faéry gift almost always 
alight on their feet fall where they will. On 
arriving at Bergen,—as an instance, — Mr. 
Hollway found himself thrown out in his ex- 
pectations of hospitality; being told that the 
Amphitryon to whom he was commended by 
letter was on the point of entering “the double 
state.” But such a scene as the following is 
compensation in full to him and to his readers.— 
“The ships in the harbour, many of which had 
brought cargoes consigned to his house, were dressed 
out in all their various flags in compliment to the 
family, and the people of the town generally seemed 
to consider the event as one of public interest in 
Bergen. We joined the stream which was flocking 
to the church, and formed part of a large congrega- 
tion of all sorts of people dressed in all sorts of 
costumes. ‘Respectable inhabitants and ratepayers’ 
in bonnets and in pews, peasants from the surrounding 
districts in their various costumes and high white- 
winged head gear, and the fish-girls in their peculiar 
bright-coloured buy-a-broom-girl form of dress (they 
are as distinct a class in Bergen as the Newhaven 
fish-women in Edinbro’)—all these latter stood in the 
body of the church, with a shifting accompaniment 
of small tag-rag and bobtail kept in order by one of 
the most imposing beadles I ever saw. The church 
is a large plain building, with a very high, but not 
high pitched, roof of a rounded form. ‘The greater 
part of the body of the church is open without seats; 
pews are arranged along the walls, and a gallery 
runs round two ends and one long side, and is filled 
with pews, which are complete little rooms with 
sash windows and curtains, no doubt a necessary, or 
at least useful, precaution against the cold in such 
a building in a Norwegian winter, but which would 
have filled a member of the Ecclesiological Society 
with indignation and disgust. As an old member of 
the Cambridge Camden, my feelings ought also to 
have been much shocked. * * I don’t say the effect 
was pleasing—it certainly was not; but I fancy 
ple who are tolerably warm and bodily comfort- 
able attend rather better in church than when their 
minds are anxiously bent on the frozen state of their 
noses and toes. The interior of the church is painted 





white, with some gilding here and there. Imme- 
diately under the pulpit, which is entered from 
behind by a stairease out of the church in a sort of 
vestry room, is the altar, round which a double 
railing runs; one close to it as in our churches, the 
other reaching out a long way into the church, en- 
closing a considerable space. Within this space the 
public were not admitted, but the whole bridal party 
sat there round by the outer railing, During the 
ceremony two immense candles were kept burning 
on the altar, which was covered with a white linen 
cloth, which was brought over that part of the inner 
rails opposite to the altar, down the steps, and about 
half way out into the open space included by the 
outer rails; on this cloth, where it hung over the 
rails, garlands of fresh flowers were fastened, and on 
that part of it which was on the floor of the church, 
little bouquets tastefully arranged in patterns were 
plentifully strewn. It was on this spot that the 
bride and bridegroom had to stand during the 
greater part of the ceremony. When the time was 
come, the minister preceded the party from the 
vestry into the space before the altar; he was dressed 
in the old white starched ruff which one sees in por- 
traits of divines of Queen Elizabeth's time, and wore 
a long black gown, without sleeves, meeting in front, 
and enveloping the whole figure. After all the bridal 
party had taken their seats, the ceremony began by 
the singing of a hymn by the choir. The organ was 
playing and the choir singing as at an ordinary 
service ; the priest then knelt down for a short time 
before the altar, with his hand resting upon it, and 
his back turned to the congregation as in Roman 
Catholic churches. When he rose, the bride and 
bridegroom also rose, and coming forward stood 
upon the flower-strewn white linen cloth, while the 
minister developed a long extempore exhortation to 
them. He was remarkably fluent, and most im- 
pressive in manner; but it must be a most awful 
part of the ceremony for the poor young couple, who 
have to stand there—all the rest of the party sitting 
round in a circle—for a mortal half hour, the ob- 
served of all observers. Towards the close of his 
exhortation, the old priest, ceasing to address the 
young people, turned solemnly round to where the 
elders of the party were sitting, and addressed them 
in such affecting terms as drew tears not only from 
the bride and young and old ladies present, but also 
from a tender-hearted little German tradesman of 
the place, who stood next to us and wept copiously. 
We had bought a few things of him in the morning, 
and seeing us in the church he had come up to us, 
and very obligingly explained everything we wished. 
I heard afterwards that the marriage exhortation is 
always considered to demand a careful display of 
oratory on the part of the pastors, who, unless they 
can draw tears, consider it a failure. After the ex- 
hortation the minister, taking a book, asked ques- 
tions of the bride and greom, to which they bowed 
the head in answer: the bride then pulling off her 
right-hand glove, and taking the hand of the bride- 
groom in hers, they knelt down, and the old pastor, 
laying his hand on theirs thus clasped, pronounced 
them man and wife, and then placing his hands alter- 
nately on each of their heads, prayed for them and 
pronounced blessings on both of them: this and the 
preceding part the old man did in a simple, im- 
pressive manner. It was, I thought, much more 
striking than anything in the English Service. The 
couple then returned to their seats, and, after the 
intoning of some prayers by the priest, and the 
singing of another hymn by the choir, the whole 
thing concluded by the old man giving three sweeping 
bows to the congregation on the three sides of the 
church and marching out. We met him afterwards 
in the street, trotting along in full canonicals in the 
middle of a number of thé bridal company, laughing 
and joking, evidently the life and soul of the party.” 

Other tiny matters are thrown in here and 
there which give life and spirit to the picture. 
We have known all about carriole travelling as 
long as we have known anything about Norway, 
—we have heard how hard it is to find the home- 
liest provender in many districts—how the floors 
of country inns are strewn with fresh juniper, 
on the same principle that incense is burnt at 
Cracow and Warsaw (with a view, that is, to 
delivering the nose from influences less savoury) 
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—and how the little fiery, indomitable horses of 
the land never trip and stumble, though they do 
plunge at full gallop down roads which, like 
certain roads in South Wales that we wot of, 
resemble the dry beds of waterfalls rather than 
so many practicable highways. But we now 
learn a thing or two for the first time. The 
literary accomplishments of the officer on the 
Norwegian mail-boat who beset Mr. Hollway 
with questions in English concerning the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Macaulay's ‘ History,’—the 
jolly soldier, at the opening of the new road 
from Lille-Hammer, who informed the tourists 
that he himself had taken a good deal of “ port- 
sherry-french-wine, you know—”’ offer marking 
traits.—A note or two concerning articles “ of 
sale and barter” may be extracted as unfami- 
liar.— 

“ The peasants, as before observed, are great carvers 
in wood and horn, and in many districts are accom- 
plished silversmiths; most of the very peculiar silver 
brooches and clasps worn by them are their own 
work, and I have heard that there are sometimes to 
be met with in the richer Bonders’ houses large silver 
drinking stoups, most beautifully worked and carved, 
which have been made by the peasants themselves 
out of the silver dollars of the country beaten toge- 
ther.” 

These stoups, we may add, are very effective 
and picturesque pieces of plate. The pattern 
of the chasing is graceful, though the execution 
be rude. One decoration belonging to them 
is worthy of adoption ~ those devising memo- 
rials,—the common cylindrical shape receives 
great elegance from the suspension round the 
cup of coins at equal distances.—The follow- 
ing entry is no less special, after its more dismal 
kind.— 

“ The words ‘ jagt’ and ‘ yacht’ are evidently the 
same, but anything more dissimilar than the vessels 
we know by the latter name and these Nordland 
‘ jegts’ could hardly be conceived; the words are 
pronounced almost alike. The jegts,in coming down 
southwards with their cargo, are packed with it some- 
times absolutely halfway up the mast, and the crew 
live on the top of the stock-fish. ‘ When the wind 
sets from them,’ said the captain, ‘we can smell 
them more than a mile off. They take as a return 
cargo a curious variety of articles. Timber being 
utterly unprocurable in the far north, a not uncom- 
mon return freight is a cargo of coffins, “The coffins 
are used on the voyage as packing-cases for pro- 
visions, biscuits, bread, and such like.” 

We shall close our extracts with a glimpse at 
our great man who would gain knowledge every- 
where, and who knew how to class what he 
gained. At Lille-Hammer, Mr. Hollway was 
visited by a retired sailor, who honestly owned 
that he loved to be civil to the English for the 
sake of practice in speaking the language,— 
and whose boastful patriotism reminds us of 
Miss Bremer’s Norwegian steward, in ‘Strife 
and Peace.’ He had been in England, and had 
fallen in with adventures there.— 

“ Our patriotic friend was a sportsman, and offered 
us some shooting in the neighbourhood, and some 
criticism upon our game laws, of which he had had 
personally a slight experience. Finding himself one 
fine morning with his vessel close to the English 
shore, the day being calm and the appearance of the 
country tempting, he landed with his gun to see what 
he could pick up; he soon gained the fields, and had 
just bagged a hare, when some rude men came up 
who refused to understand his explanations, and took 
him at once before a gentleman in a house hard by. 
The gentleman, of course, at once understood the 
matter, entertained him hospitably, and walked with 
him to give him some sport; the civility of the indi- 
vidual, however, did not atone for the incivility of the 
law, and he railed to us in good set terms against the 
folly and tyranny of such a game system as ours. * * 
We had a long talk with him about Norwegian game, 
and mentioned how that we were indebted to Norway 
for some of our winter sport, as the woodcocks came 
over to us from him at that time. This statement, 





to our infinite amusement, he laughed to scorn: 
‘What,’ he said, ‘when the birds had got such a 
country as Norway to live in, would they come to 


England? No, no; they knew where they were well 
off: besides, they were a bird incapable of a long 
flight, and the idea of their crossing the sea was pre- 
posterous.’ Among other yarns he told us that when 
in command of a merchantman he was the first that 
ever entered the Thames with his ship after the 
granting a separate national flag to Norway, after 
their union with Sweden. He lay down at Blackwall, 
I think, with his new flag blowing proudly out, when 
a boat came alongside with an old gentleman in it, 
who said he had been attracted as he was passing on 
the river by the appearance of a flag new to him, and 
wished to know what it was; and hearing it was 
Norwegian, made many inquiries about the country, 
its trade and shipping, in a short, quick, authoritative 
way. On inquiring who the old gentleman was as he 
left the ship, he found it was the Duke of Wellington. 
The Norwegian captain was proud of having enter- 
tained him, and only regretted that he could not 
persuade his illustrious visitor to taste his fare on 
board.” 


Here we must bring our extracts from Mr. 
Hollway’s pleasant little book to an end. An ap- 
pendical note is devoted to practical hints for 
persons meditating a visit to Norway. The list 
of commodities required in the shape of aprons, 
sou’-westers, waterproof coats, tools for emer- 
gencies on the mountain tracks, compendious 
succedanea for bread and meat in places where 
fare there is none,—and the united testimony 
of the writers and compilers of these three agree- 
able volumes,—go far to bring us back to the 
wee whence we started, and to assure us that 

ealth, strength, and spirits alone can success- 
fully invade the fjords and fjelds of Norway, 
—and that “the pink parasol’’ may hardly ever 
hope to show its disenchantments under its 
frowning pine-trees, by the side of its tremen- 
dous cascades, or on the mountain pastures 
where Lapps and reindeer may sometimes be 
met with. 





History as a Condition of Social Progress. A 
Lecture delivered at the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, Bristol, April 11, 1853. By Samuel 
Lucas, M.A. Murray. 


Tus is a remarkable essay, read a few weeks 
since before the Philosophical Institution at 
Bristol. It discusses the philosophy of social 
progress as ascertained by the light of historical 
science. Mr. Lucas is an acute and subtle 
thinker; and with the resources of a vividly 
suggestive style, he has compressed a variety of 
interesting illustrations into a small space. On 
the great recognized fact of ‘“ progress” he 
says :— 

“ Tt was essential to this discovery that history 
should have become ‘ modern.’ An accumulation 
of experience was necessary. In addition to this, the 
continuity of progress could only be realized under 
a prospect of permanence. It was not, therefore, 
till the European system was consolidated that men 
began to conceive the notion of a necessary sequence 
in all that had preceded. It would be difficult, per- 
haps, to say who was the first to discern what most 
acknowledge now-a-days. Bossuet, in his ‘ Histoire 
Universelle,’ was apparently the first who vaguely 
promulgated the idea to the world. Yet as late as 
1725 it was unknown to Vico when he published 
the remarkable work on history which he appropri- 
ately designated ‘Scienza Nuova,’ the New Science. 
The new science was thus imperfectly understood in 
its first rudiments until the German Herder indi- 
cated its subject in a connected form, as the esthetic, 
the intellectual and the moral advancement, from 
the beginning of time, of the human race. Since the 
work of Herder the various contributions to the new 
science have been so numerous, that I should only 
weary you if I attempted to enumerate them. Les- 
sing, Kreuzer and Hegel in Germany, Michelet, 
Cousin and Comte in France, have treated it in 
various senses, Some of our English historians— 





and among them I must especially distinguish Dr. 
Arnold — have incidentally illustrated some of its 
branehes ; and I mention the latter, as I remember 
to have heard him express his belief that the time 
would come when the deductions of the ‘ new science’ 
would be accepted as equally certain with any other 
conclusions that are based on moral evidence.” 


The writer passes in review the various 
schools of “ historical revivalists’—the Em- 
eror Julian, Rienzi, and Petrarch—the Eng- 
ish classical republicans—the Puritans in New 
England—and the Girondists in France. After 
a striking picture of Rienzi and Petrarch, he 
observes :— 


“Tt is worthy of remark how repeatedly these 
conceptions of Petrarch and Rienzi have re-appeared 
in Italian history. Even at the last revolution in 
numerous instances, the ancient formule were still 
influential ; sedition asserted its derivation from the 
Gracchi, and the assassin who struck Rome’s most 
able statesman was compared in the popular imagi- 
nation to the Brutus who stabbed Cesar. An artistic 
people like the Italian is more than ordinarily prone 
to this kind of imitation, but it is not their charac- 
teristic exclusively.” 

Of the Puritans and classical republicans of the 
seventeenth century the lecturer says :— 


“If we turn from Rienzi to the Puritans of New 
England, have we any better reason for asserting that 
they comprehended entirely the originals they copied 
from? ‘Take the bald and parsimonious formulas 
of their system and compare them with the splendid 
ceremonies and the commemorative festivals of the 
Jewish theocracy. Observe the social inclinations 
of a polity which treated mirth as sinful, proscribed 
innocent recreations, and forbade mothers to kiss 
even their children on a Sunday, and compare these 
with the opportunities afforded to the Jewish people: 
I am not referring to occasions of public rejoicing, 
but to such rural and domestic usages as we are 
aware elicited the sounds of the viol, the tabret, and 
the harp on the slopes of Carmel, or in the vineyards 
of Heshbon. Recal the ornate splendour of the 
Temple, with Solomon the king upon his ivory 
throne, and you perceive at once that these fanatics 
of the wilderness were very distant even in idea from 
the real nature of the type they contemplated. It 
is quite in accordance with what I have stated that 
their associates, the classical republicans of England, 
were not so entirely misled as to thei models. If 
you remember, I spoke of these men as men of 
business—full-grown English gentlemen—the élite 
of a superior race. In these days they would have 
signalized themselves as managers of public affairs, as 
efficient railway directors or chairmen of quarter 
sessions ; and it is not to be wondered at, that their 
practical good sense accompanied them even in their 
scholarly researches. Sydney, for instance, or Har- 
rington were under no illusions as to the constitution 
and government of Rome or Sparta.’’ 


Here is a passage in which the writer deals 
with the errors of those who fancy themselves 
before their age.— 

“Reverting to the broad conclusion that all revi- 
valists have erred more or less in preferring a past 
age to their own, the question remains: has their 
error been greater, is it even as great as the blunder 
of those who prefer to their own, some imaginary 
future? It is unfortunate, doubtless, to be living in 
the nineteenth, and to belong in spirit to the six- 
teenth century; but is the delusion as mischievous 
as to live in the nineteenth and to assume that in 
spirit we belong to the twentieth? At all events, 
that which has been, has been suitable to human 
nature, otherwise it would not have been. But can 
we say as much of that of which we conjecture only 
that it will be hereafter? The gentlemen, who, 
according to their own impressions, are in advance 
of their age, may be in a position which the age will 
never overtake ; or they may be following a mirage 
until they perish in the desert. This probably is 
the reason why the world has been more tender of 
the historical ideologists than of those who, without 
a regard for history, have trusted to the devices of 
their own imaginations. And this may be the reason 
why history itself is avenged on such projectors, 
regarding them with contempt, and gibbeting them, 
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from John of Leyden to Joe Smith, and from Jack 
Cade to Anacharsis Clootz.” 

The literary ability of this essay makes us 
wish to see more from the same pen. 





Michael Lermontoff’s Poetical Remains—[Mi- 
chail Lermontoffs Poetischer Nachlass, §c.]. 
Translated, with Introduction and Biogra- 

hical Notices, by Friedrich Bodenstedt. 
rlin, Decker; London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Tue Russians, like all the other Sclavonic 

races, seem to be endowed by nature with some 

of the first requisites for the existence of national 
poetry. Wild ditties and wonderful fables 
abound among them; and traditions of their 
history, as well as images of daily life, are pre- 
served and repeated in popular songs. The 
gift of a certain rude form of improvization in 
verse seems to be far from rare among the 

easants; and they take an Oriental delight in 

aring tales of the marvellous, some of im- 
memorial authority, others of present inven- 
tion,—in which the people are said to show 
much readiness, not only in conceiving strange 
incidents, but also in the dramatic delivery of 
them. Of this presence of mind, a writer 
yee by Dr. Bodenstedt (Mickiewicz) gives 

e following example.—‘“ A peasant is telling 
to a company, assembled in the dark room of a 
common pot-house, a fable, of which he is him- 
self the hero. He sets out on a journey in 
search of the ‘ miraculous bird :’—but can find 
only one of its feathers, which the bird has 
dropped in its flight:—such, however, is the 
brightness of this single feather, that when the 
agg brings it home, it lights up the house 
ike a torch. At this moment, the storyteller 
privily sets fire to a handful of shavings; the 
sudden flame startles the hearers, and gives a 
corresponding effect to the story.” 

Such natural endowments, however, could 
not freely develope themselves into cultivated 

oetry in a nation where the masses are still 
ignorant and slavish, while its so-called modern 
civilization, altogether foreign, was imposed 
by despotic command on the privileged class, 
all beneath them remaining dark as before. 

The education and language of the rich were 

German or French; the Russian element, 

until lately, had no place in a literature 

which was at once forced and exotic. But 
within the last century, by slow degrees, the 
national language made its way into the sphere 
of European literature. The first essays, in- 
deed, were quite alien in character; a na- 
tional tone, however, gradually began to make 
itself more and more audible on the ground 
thus gained: and now, by the works of three 
men of genius—of whom Lermontoff was 
not the least,—it may be said to have become 
supreme in Russian poetry. This new national 
literature is interesting, not merely on account 
of the eminent qualities of its founders. It is 
the youngest of any in Europe:—and in pro- 
portion as it has become more and more sub- 
stantive in character, though still largely in- 
debted to foreign models, it more strongly 

reflects the form which intellect assumes in a 

society the conditions of which are hostile to 

its freedom. 

The first Russian versifier in the cultivated 
style was Cantemir (1709—44); whose satires 
are described as entirely French in spirit. After 
him came Lomonosoff (1711—65), the father, 
as he is termed, of Russian literature—a man of 
various learning, the founder of a classic prose 
style, and the first to attempt a fusion of the 
popular with foreign elements. His poetic 
merit may have been small; but it was much to 
have prepared a way in which his successors 
were to make more rapid advances. These were 





preceded by Derjavin (1747—1816), who is 
regarded as the first that minted foreign metal 
with a decidedly Russian stamp. The more 
distinguished triad, by whom it was thoroughly 
transmuted, all belonging to the present cen- 
tury, were: Puschkin (1796—1817), Kolzoff, 
the Russian Burns, (1810—42), and the subject 
of the present notice, Lermontoff (1811—41). 
Contemporaries in age, these poets were also 
strangely doomed to share something like a 
common fate. Each had his part in the fame of 
raising Russian poetry to a level with that of other 
nations; and all were alike unfortunate—in the 
circumstances of a troubled life and an early 
death. Puschkin, hardly returned from exile, was 
slain in a duel, preceded, says Dr. Bodenstedt, by 
“revolting circumstances.” Kolzoff died miser- 
ably, at the age of thirty-two, ‘‘a victim to po- 
verty, and tormented to death by his relations.” 
Lermontoff, banished for a second time to the 
Caucasus, fell in a duel with a brother officer, 
which it seems his own petulance had provoked. 
In each of these tragedies something might be 
found to illustrate the moral and social con- 
ditions through which genius has to make its 
way under the semi-barbarous rule of the Czar, 
and in the corrupt atmosphere of luxurious 
Russian society. Our attention must be con- 
fined to Lermontoff; in whom, perhaps, from 
his position and character, these are more 
strongly reflected even than in the others. The 
view is depressing in proportion to the un- 
mistakeable gifts of genius which are found on 
the one hand, perverted by the social influences 
acting upon it, on the other, goaded into excess 
and bitterness by the tyranny brooding over it. 

It is proper to state that for the means of 
judging of Lermontoff as a poet we are solely 
indebted to Dr. Bodenstedt,—whose version of 
his author he declares to be faithful, while there 
can be no doubt that it is fluent and masterly in 
no common degree. The poems which he extols 
as admirable in the original he has so rendered 
that they justify this praise in their borrowed 
dress,—thereby fulfilling the first of a trans- 
lator’s duties, which is to place his subject in 
the foreign idiom as nearly as may be on its 
native level. If, however, after admiring these 
pieces in the German copy, we assume on 
behalf of the Russian original that superiority 
which in any work of genius belongs to the 
touches of the first hand,—the result will be 
that Lermontoff is indeed entitled to stand in 
the upper rank of poets. 

His birth was noble; of his education nothing 
especial is known,—it was probably such as is 
usually given in Russia to youths of a certain 
rank. He is known to have acquired a profi- 
ciency in French and German and the power of 
at least reading English :—the rest of his train- 
ing would naturally have reference to the mili- 
tary profession, which he entered early, and in 
which, although disliking it, he continued to 
the day of his death,—it being hard for a no- 
bleman in Russia to quit the army. While 
scarcely more than a boy, he plunged into 
the dissipation of the capital; and appears to 
have exhausted all the high spirits and much 
of the enthusiasm of youth before he had even 
reached its prime. Gloom and impatience were 
the natural consequences of such a career in one 
who felt himself apt for something nobler than 
a life like this. Among his companions and in 
society he soon made himself remarked by his 
capricious and cynical bearing, and by an un- 
bridled licence of tongue,—which created ene- 
mies on all sides and led him into frequent quar- 
rels. At an early age he was put under arrest, and 
banished to the Caucasus in consequence of a 
duel; and throughout life, while his friends 
were few and intimate, he seems to have been 
in a continual state of enmity with the rest 





of the world around him. His poetical gift 
was not less precocious than his excesses :— 
his youthful pieces had long been admired 
and circulated in society before, in 1842, a col- 
lection of maturer compositions appeared in 
print,—cruelly defaced, however, by the hands 
of the censor. In all these, as throughout the 
rest of his career, a vehement spirit of indig- 
nation, morbid life-weariness, and intense con- 
tempt of the frivolity, treachery, and servile 
temper of the classes around him are ex- 
pressed with a continual prominence of self 
as the victim of bitter or disappointed feel- 
ings. This is one side of his poetic figure :— 
in the other a more genial nature bursts out in 
rapid and figurative eloquence, with delight in 
romantic and passionate subjects, and a power 
of conceiving and embodying deep emotion and 
tragic incidents. In these qualities, as well as 
in the form of his narrative poems, the resem- 
blance with Byron is too obvious not to suggest 
ona cupanielal view the remark, that Lermontoff 
had merely studied an imitation of the English 
poet. The general resemblance between the 
two is, indeed, visible and striking; and it 
may be certainly believed that Byron largely 
influenced the moulds of Lermontoff’s style ;— 
as also that his example gave him confidence 
to utter a similar heart-soreness with equal 
unreserve. But that the Russian merely copied 
the English poet is visibly a mistaken idea. 
To a certain point they both were urged by the 
same emotions: for the bitterness of which, 
however, Lermontoff had far deeper cause than 
Byron. To both the penalty annexed to ill- 
regulated desire, and the blank of premature 
exhaustion, were common ;—but the Russian 
noble, in the baseness of the life which encom- 
passed him, in the tyranny under which he 
writhed, had, besides these, quite other motives 
for indignation, which in no sense could be 
justly felt by the English peer.—That on such 
points both the morbid disgust and irony, and 
the natural rage of heart, which could only 
find vent in his poetry, were verily felt, and not 
feigned, by Lermontoff, no one who reads him 
can for an instant doubt. The feelings which 
his poems convey may sometimes be perverse 
or exorbitant; they often betray a want of 
manly self-control ; sometimes they only reveal 
the callous mockery of an exhausted libertine ; 
at all times the general effect they produce is 
distressing ;—but they are unmistakeably real. 
The poet, in committing them to his verse, is 
evidently pouring out in deadly earnest the 
burning gall of his heart. His works are docu- 
ments like those in which old superstition sha- 
dowed out the fatality of Man’s better genius 
involved in the meshes of evil :—they are writ- 
ten, as it were, with his own blood. 


In another respect, too, Lermontoff shows 
himself quite independent of Byron. His fairest 
quality is a lively pregnant sense of beauty 
in the material world ;—he absolutely revels in 
the enjoyment of nature, and loves to describe 
its features,—especially in the magnificent wilds 
of the Caucasus, or on the rich a land- 
scapes —regions which are naturally to the 
Russians the land of romance; where sub- 
limity of scene is enhanced by the presence of 
warlike adventure, picturesque, full of hazard 
and suspense—in a contest with antagonists 
whose Santen and figures are as imposing 
as those of the land which they defend. The 
subjects of all the most important of Lermon- 
toff’s poems are taken from this region; he 
abounds in descriptions of its scenery, drawn 
with a precision and brightness of colouring 
that strike the eye with a vivacity which paint- 
ing itself could not surpass. Those, even, who 
are strangers to the region, must feel that there 
is a living likeness in his sketches; and when 
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his translator, who knows the land well, de- 
clares that the best idea that can anywhere be 
obtained of its features is given by Lermon- 
toff’s pieces, the assertion may be readily be- 
lieved. 

The cause of Lermontoff’s second exile to 
the Caucasus redounds to the honour of the 

oet, and to the disgrace of his Czar. Mention 
ce already been made of the manner of Pusch- 
kin’s death.—On this occurrence Lermontoff 
addressed the Emperor in a poem, invoking due 

unishment on the murderer,—and expressing, 
in warm but not unmeasured language, the 
grief and indignation which the circumstances 
of such a loss might well provoke. This free- 
dom of speech was the offence for which Ler- 
montoff was punished by a second exile to the 
army of the Caucasus. He had not long en- 
dured this banishment, when one of his usual 
provocations again involved him in a duel,— 
which (as it is said he did on all such occa- 
sions) he had taken care should be fatal to one or 
other of the parties. This tragedy is heightened 
by the circumstance that Lermontoff—although 
he never refused to fight, nor could restrain 
himself from giving frequent offences of the 
kind that lead to duels,—personally abhorred 
this mode of arbitrament ; and, in the verses 
above mentioned (on Puschkin’s death), had 
denounced its folly and injustice in eloquent 
terms. After his death a further collection of 
his poems was published in St. Petersburgh ; 
but, like the preceding one, was mangled by 
the censorship. Dr. Bodenstedt has not only 
been able, by obtaining the manuscripts, to fill 
up many of the blanks left in the Russian edi- 
tions, but has also included in his translation 
several pieces, communicated by private hands, 
which do not appear at all in the former. 

After having thus given a general sketch 
of the history and qualities of a remarkable 
man—of a poet who is even more to be pitied 


than admired,—it must suffice to counsel all | 


who read German to repair, for a better view of 
his character and writings, to Dr. Bodenstedt’s 
two volumes; in which, velué in speculo, the 
wild Titanic nature, writhing in the double 
chains of external tyranny and internal mis- 
rule, is vividly reflected. ‘To attempt any more 
direct introduction of his peculiar features here, 
would be unjust both to the poet and to the 
English reader; a translation from the German 
—as a copy at second-hand—could not possibly 
give a true likeness of the Russian original. 
And in proportion to the depth of the impres- 
sion which Dr. Bodenstedt’s able version pro- 
duces must be the reluctance to disfigure it by 
repeating the process ineffectually. 





The Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Council of the Society of Arts to inquire into 
the Subject of Industrial Instruction, with the 
Evidence on which the Report is founded. 
Longman & Co. 

Tue necessity for introducing into general edu- 

cation the teaching of those principles which lie 

at the root of Industry has at length become a 

recognized fact, and all the active minds of the 

nation whose tendency is in the direction of the 
practical are earnestly endeavouring to discover 
the mode by which the desired object is to be 
most readily obtained. The Committee ap- 
pointed by the Society of Arts seems to have 
conducted its inquiries in a logical, careful, and 
liberal spirit. Its first step was, to issue a cir- 
cular to a large number of eminent manufac- 
turers, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
sentiments on the subject :—convinced, say the 
Committee,— 


“That however clearly mere abstract reasoning 
might show to those who had investigated the subject 





the reality of the want; still, if those experienced 
judges, the manufacturers, had no perception of such 
a need, it would be useless, with reference to a prac- 
tical result, to urge the inquiry further, however in- 
teresting such an investigation might be, as likely to 
throw light on a great social problem.” 
—This circular, we are told, was addressed to 
many whose opinions were unknown to the 
Committee, in order to obtain a fair exposition 
of manufacturing opinion; and the diversity 
exhibited in the replies certainly negatives any 
idea of forgone conclusions. 

The following passages contain the gist of the 
document.— 


“Tt seems to be obvious that the increased facili- 
ties for the communication both of material and 
thought, have rendered production more dependent 
on the resources of applied science than it formerly 
was ; while the more general cultivation of taste has 
led to a demand for a higher artistic developement 
of form as applied to manufactures. The triumphs 
of manufacturing skill in modern times are chiefly 
connected with mechanical inventions, or with dis- 
coveries in chemical and physical science ; and in- 
dustrial competition has resolved itself into a com- 
petition of intellect, rather than that of the cost of 
| unskilled labour, or the accidental indigenous posses- 
| sion of the raw material. While science has effected 
| this silent revolution in production, our institutions 

for special education have not expanded themselves 
| so as to teach the principles upon which manufactur- 
| ing processes depend. It is therefore necessary that 

the preliminary technical education of the industrial 
classes should be more suited to the realities of life 
and to the requirements of modern industry. By 
| industrial instruction is not meant a system which 
| would substitute the school for the workshop, or the 
college for the factory; nor is it for a moment con- 
templated to substitute scholastic learning for the 
practical training of an apprenticeship; but it is ob- 
vious that the latter might be made more efficacious 
and its acquisition more easy if the apprentice-pupil 
had previously learned the principles of art and 
science upon which his industry depends. It would 
be absurd, for example, to suppose that any school 
| could turn out a pupil a ready-formed machine- 
| maker; yet the labour of the mechanical engineer in 
| giving practical instruction to his apprentice would 
| be not only lightened, but be made more efficient, if 
| the latter had been previously taught mechanical 
drawing, had learned the properties of the lever, the 
pulley, and the wedge, and knew the nature of and 
the differences between cast iron, wrought iron, and 
steel. While, therefore, the practical training would 
be left as heretofore, it cannot be denied that a know- 
ledge of the principles of the sciences on which arts 
or trades are founded, is an indispensable element in 
the instruction of well-skilled workmen. The Com- 
mittee would remark, that the other great producing 
States of Europe now act upon this conviction, and 
have founded industrial schools and colleges for the 
preliminary instruction of their producers, the pupils 
being in great demand by manufacturers. * * Nume- 
rous memorials, urging an improvement in industrial 
instruction, have been signed by the leading men of 
the chief manufacturing towns of this country, and 
in consequence of these, it is obvious that great 
efforts will soon be made to introduce, on a national 
scale, improvements in the very imperfect modes 
now existing for obtaining industrial instruction. But 
it is most important that any changes or additions 
authoritatively suggested should be in accordance 
with the convictions of the manufacturers themselves; 
and it is with this view that we would desire to draw 
your general attention to the subject, keeping in view 
that the character of instruction given to the working 
artisan may be different in kind and degree from 
that necessary for the manufacturer, who has to take 
general charge of an extensive factory. We trust 
that you will favour the Committee with your views 
on these subjects, for their consideration, as they are 
drawing up a report embracing as fully as possible 
the evidence received by them; for while they believe 
the great want of our time to be a thorough system 
of industrial instruction, in connexion with the prac- 
tical training in the workshops of industry, they are 
convinced that this can only be effectually carried 
out with the full concurrence, sympathy, and support 














of those industrial populations for whose benefit it is 
intended.” 

This letter—which was accompanied by a 
series of suggestions for embodying the princi- 
ples to be recognized in industrial instruction— 
elicited a large number of replies from eminent 
manufacturers and others engaged in various 
branches of trade, in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Having thus obtained the opinion of 
those commercially interested in the question, 
the Committee addressed a second circular to 
a number of gentlemen who had studied the 
subject in its social aspect :—and similar circu- 
lars were addressed to the directors of most of 
the large Mechanics’ Institutions, to the head 
masters of endowed schools,—some of whom 
must have read the missive with rather odd 
feelings,—and to the principals of several pro- 
prietary and private schools.—Altogether, the 
answers amounted to several hundred :—all the 
writers, with three exceptions, agreeing in the 
importance of the movement, and generally 
with the suggestions of the Committee. A very 
large number of the replies appear at length in 
the Appendix :—and all who feel an interest in 
the subject should study for themselves this 
Appendix and Report. They exhibit the ques- 
tion in allits bearings, and furnish a vast amount 
of practical information and judicious sugges- 
tions. 





Classic and Historic Portraits. By James 

Bruce. 2vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

Mr. Bruce says in his Preface, that the title of 
his book is not descriptive of its contents. This 
is true :—and we will add, that it is scarcely 
suggestive of them. We cut its pages open in 
the expectation of finding one more common- 
place and wearisome addition to the long list 
of indexes to the historical portrait-gallery of 
the world :—and we have been agreeably dis- 
appointed. Instead of meeting with a mere cata- 
logue, filled with the well-known names and well- 
worn anecdotes, yet wanting in colour, novelty, 
and interest, we find in these pages the liberal 
outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the results of 
wide and various reading, given in a style and 
manner at once pleasant, gossippy, and pic- 
turesque. | 

Mr. Bruce does not appear to be the man to 
tell old stories or take respectable traditions 
on trust. On almost every subject he con- 
trives to say something new,—to bring in fresh 
illustrations, or to correct some ancient error. 
It is evidently of no use to assure him that all 
the world knows very well that Homer was 
a beggar, that Sappho was not a beauty, that 
Alexander was deformed, that Belisarius was 
blind, that Esop was ugly :—he will look into 
the matter for himself; and the chances are, 
that he will arrive at a conclusion of his own on 
the subject. In a time so used to book-making 
at second-hand, this is:saying a great deal for 
the writer’s assiduity. Mr. Bruce’s observations 
contain few but essential and telling notes and 
facts. What is elsewhere accessible to the general 
reader, he leaves to be found elsewhere; but 
he carefully puts on his canvas those slight 
traits of character which at once are essential to 
individual portraiture and possess a permanent 
human interest. 

From these notes we will make some extracts. 
After discussing the question of Sappho’s beauty 
and Asop’s ugliness,—Mr. Bruce comes to the 
first of the Philosophers, and his relation to 
“the ring.”— 

“In his eighteenth year, Pythagoras appeared at 
the Olympic games, where he offered himself as a 
boxer amongst the boys, but the judges decided that 
he had passed boyhood, on which he took up a 
match with the men, and vanquished them all. 
Pythagoras is not merely the father of philosophy, 
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ut also the father of what in modern days is-cour- 

teously called ‘the noble art of self-defence.” He 

was the first who boxed scientifically; and the les- 

sons which he gave to his pupil Eurymenes made 

him the champion of the ring. Eurymenes, as we 

Jearn from Porphyry, was of small stature, but, under 

the instruction of Pythagoras, was able to thresh the 

biggest man who appeared against him. The athletes 
were dieted upon cheese and figs ; but Eurymenes, 

‘by advice of Pythagoras, took daily a certain allow- 

ance of animal food. Jamblichus, it may be men- 

tioned, tells us nothing of this; but he mentions 
another Pythagoras, a disciple of the philosopher, 
who wrote some books on athletics, and who directed 

the wrestlers to eat animal food. Pliny also appears 
to believe that the philosopher and the wrestler were 
not the-same person. He tells us that the eating of 
figs gives strength to the body, and that hence the 
athletes were fed on them; and that it was Py- 
thagoras, ‘ the master of exercises’ (exercitator), who 
first taught them to eat flesh. The notion that 
Pythagoras and his disciples wholly abstained from 
animal food, has no doubt helped the belief in the 
distinction between the sage and the boxer. But it 
is not established ; and Pythagoras had every quali- 
fication for excelling in the art of self-defence, being, 
as Bentley says, ‘a lusty proper man, and built, as it 
were, to make a good boxer.’ Jamblichus tells us 
that amongst their other exercises, the disciples of 
Pythagoras were instructed in anointing, racing, and 
wrestling, in throwing the plummet, and in leaping, 
and in short in all exercises calculated to strengthen 
the powers of the body. The body was considered 
as worthy of education as the soul by the sages of 
Greece. Cleanthes, the stoic, the strongest man of 
his age, was in his youth, like Pythagoras, a famous 
bruiser ; Chrysippus shone on the race-course; while 
Plato and Lycon of Troas were distinguished as 
wrestlers.” 

Pythagoras was a great dandy:—“ he wore 
a white robe, with Persian trowsers, and a 

olden crown on his head.” In this peculiarity 
a has had many imitators among men of note 
—of whom Plato, Aristippus, and Aristotle in 
ancient tiems, and Raleigh, Buffon, and Haydn 
in modern, have perhaps been the most remark- 
able. 

The question of beauty is pretty much a 

uestion of latitude, of taste, and of age. 
Cramped feet are not much admired on this 
side of the Yellow Sea. A delight in fat has 
been pretty well confined to Byzantium and the 
East. The contest between blue eyes and black 
eyes—with now and then a strong claim put in 
on the part of grey—has been going on for 
ages; and the blonde or brunette controversy is 
not unlikely to occupy poetical pens for genera- 
tions to come. r. Bruce, however, thinks 
there is some rule in the matter :—and in de- 
scribing the portrait of Milto, who adopted the 
name of Aspasia, and became the favourite of 
Cyrus, he says on this ‘old subject ever 
new :”’— 

“Tn the portrait of Aspasia we have an -embodi- 
ment of almost all those features which went to con- 
stitute beauty according to the notions of the ancients, 
and according to the taste which has generally pre- 
vailed in Europe in all ages. Yellow hair—it is a 
palish flaxen yellow that has been most adored—and 
large eyes are ingredients in almost every picture of 
a beauty, whether the person be historical or ima- 
ginary. The large eyes of Helen of Troy are cele- 
brated in every description of her person which has 
come down tous. Juvenal mentioris as one of the 
inroads which old age makes on beauty, that, with 
the lapse of years, the eyes grow smaller. In the 
* Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, the Vizier’s 
daughter describes her beloved Bedreddin Hassan 
as ‘the young man who has large eyes and black 
eyebrows.’ The hair of Aspasia was a little curled. 
This is that crisped hair, ‘the smiling locks’ (crines 
videntes) of the Romans, to which there areso many 
allusions ‘in the poets. This is the hair universally 


attributed to Helen of Troy. It was the hair of the 
Beatrice of Dante— 
Io miro i crespi e gli biondi capegli, 


he speaks of the fair locks which Love, to consume 
him, had gilded and curled— 
Biondi capelli 
Ch’ amor per consumarmi increspa e dora. 

Small ears and elegant ankles have been in general 
request; and there are men whose criticism on female 
beauty goes no farther than the ankles. The aquiline 
nose, while it is considered appropriate in the face of 
a military commander, is not so decidedly according 
to orthodox taste in women’s faces; but it is to be 
observed, that AElian has qualified the description 
to ‘slightly aquiline’ (o\cyor extypuog). Iam not 
sure what is the true meaning of the expression in 
Petronius, in his exquisite description of Circe, where 
he speaks of her nares paululum inflexe, which has 
generally been understood to mean that her nose was 
rather aquiline.” 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that “a little mouth is 
condemned by all good judges” of beauty,— 
but this is perhaps a question open to some dis- 
cussion. As to the lisp that may come from it 
there is less room for qualification,—that being 
one of those defects in woman which “ turn to 
favour and to prettiness.’’ Ovid calls this lisp 
“a charm to catch mankind,”—and in an old 
English chorus it is said, in perfect accordance 
with popular belief, that 

None kitheth like the lithping lath. 
We should continue to have doubts, however, 
about the personal beauty of a squint, even 
though Mr. Bruce were to pile up instances 
and anecdotes to the contrary which should fill 
a volume.— 

“Tt would thus appear that, along with the 
general tradition of Hector’s comeliness and his lisp, 
and his proverbial acceptability to the other sex, 
there is a fame that he squinted. So did George 
Whitfield and Edward Irving, both of whom were 
favourites with the fair, the latter being called ‘ the 
adorable Edward Irving.’ Descartes admired a 
squint, one story being that a woman with whom he 
was in love looked at him obliquely; while another 
version, which is adupted by Southey, is that this 
partiality arose from his associating a squint with the 
recollection of the eyes of a kind nurse. There is a 
recent case which took place in Paris, in 1842, which 
is deserving of attention, and which may be a lesson 
to those who are not content with the eyes which 
Heaven has given them. A young woman was about 
to be married to a man with whom she was deeply 
in love, he squinting most unmistakeably. At that 
time the operation of strabism was much in vogue, 
and the thoughtless: lover imagined that by its means 
he would get rid of what he regarded as a blemish 
in his countenance. Without letting his mistress 
know his intention, he got the defect entirely re- 
moved, and fancied that he would now appear with 
increased favour in her eyes. On his next meeting 
with her, however, she uttered a cry of alarm, and 
in spite of all explanations, refused to receive as her 
husband him whom she had loved and chosen under 
quite a different aspect. The marriage was broken 
off; the separation was for ever, the lady contenting 
herself with cherishing in her own soul the squinting 
object of her young affections.” 


Among squinters famous for their beauty of 
person was the Greek poet Menander :—but the 
fame of his passion for Glycera is no proof, we 
take it, that his squint was adored by his mis- 
tress. Other deformities are also celebrated in 
story.— 

“ Anne of Brittany, the wife of Charles VIIT. of 
France, and the Princess of Condé, were beauties 
who moved gracefully through the world with one 
leg shorter than the other. Catherine des Jardins 
(now nearly forgotten as a writer of poetry and 
dramas), though strongly marked by small-pox, had 
personal charms enough to get for herself three hus- 
bands and a great many lovers beside. Mademoiselle 
de la Valliére, the most amiable of Louis XIV.’s 
mistresses, has, by recent writers, generally been de- 
seribed as a beauty, notwithstanding her admitted 
lameness. But this is a mistake. Louis did not 
confine his admiration of the sex to those of them 
who had beauty to attract him. His first mistress, 
Mademoiselle de Mancini, was allowed to be the 





the poet says in one of his canzoni ; and in another 


reverse of either beautiful or handsome. She was 


stout, but short and ill-shaped, and had a very vulgar 
air. Historians have not been able to make up 
their minds as to what it was that pleased the king 
in Mancini. Mademoiselle de la Valliére was kind- 
hearted and amiable, and Louis loved her because 
she first loved him. A contemporary author of a 
life of la Valliére, written and printed in her life- 
time, and who is extremely favourable to her real 
merits, thus describes her :—‘ As a man in a meadow, 
adorned with an infinite variety of lovely flowers, is 
almost always embarrassed in his choice, so the king, 
in the midst of so many beauties, did not know in 
favour of whom he should determine. Chance de- 
cided his choice, and Mademoiselle de la Valliére, 
who had nothing to recommend her in point of 
beauty, triumphed over all the rest, She is of middle 
stature and rather thin (assez flowette); she walks 
ungracefully, and is slightly lame; she is white and 
fair (blanche et blonde), and marked with small-pox ; 
her eyes are blackish (noirdtres), and her look lan- 
guishing. She has a large rosy mouth ; her teeth are 
not good.” 

After these animadversions on beauty, it may 
be well to turn to what the song places as its 
dangerous companion in the fair—‘‘ behaviour.” 
Mr. Bruce is discoursing on Cleopatra.— 


“Our notions of a charming woman are terribly 
shocked when we hear of Cleopatra, even in the 
presence of Octavius, flying at one of her slaves, and 
tearing his face with her nails. I do not know if we 
are more or less shocked at this than at hearing how 
the philosophical Cato, before proceeding to meditate 
with Plato on the immortality of the soul, gave his 
attendant a blow on the mouth because he had con- 
siderately removed his sword, fearing that his master 
was about to do himself a mischief. But the ideas 
of different ages and countries are very dissimilar in 
matters of this kind. Even in fiction, where the 
writer has it in his power to make all his great people 
decorous and amiable, we find, in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ the most accomplished 
ladies doing as Cleopatra did. Badoura, the charm- 
ing Princess of China, seizes her nurse by the hair of 
the head, and beats her till her face is covered with 
blood. But even in Cleopatra’s days, it is gratifying 
to find that Ovid, in that book of his ‘ Art of Love’ 
which is devoted to instructing the fair sex how to 
make themselves agreeable, expresses his repulsion to 
a woman who loses her temper, and beats or scratches 
her maid-servant. There wasa Lucrezia Gonzagua, 
a learned woman of the sixteenth century, whose 
name has descended to the present day with the 
warmest commendations of her erudition, virtue and 
piety. Her injudicious admirers published her epi- 
stolary correspondence as far as it could be collected, 
including the letters which she wrote on her purely 
household affairs. A quotation is made from one of 
these letters by Bayle, the effect of which is to destroy 
all the reputation of goodness which her friends have 
endeavoured to rear up for her. She is writing to 
Lucia, who appears to have been at the head of her 
domestic establishment, about a maid, Livia, and 
says: ‘If Livia is not obedient to you, lift her petti- 
coats to her head, and whip her till her flesh be blue 
and the blood run down to her heels.’ Such letters 
as these, Bayle calmly says, might have been sup- 
pressed without doing injury to the writer. I believe 
Lucrezia Gonzagua was an impudent woman, and a 
hypocrite in morality and religion. I earnestly trust 
that it is not true what is to be read in books of the 
women of South Carolina—famous for their neat 
ankles, and their amazing chastity—that they not only 
will give orders for the flogging of a slave, even a 
female slave, but will themselves see the brutality 
carried into effect.” 

Our author seeks to reverse the popular 
judgment in some very celebrated cases of 
female frailty. He is very hard on poor Agnes 
Sorel, whom he pitilessly despoils of her tradi- 
tional humility and gentleness,—and on Abe- 
lard, whom he treats as an “ impudent” and 
“infamous” charlatan, rather than as the per- 
sonage he is generally considered in romantic 
literature. Heloise herself—and here we agree 
with him more fully-—loses much of the poetic 
halo when viewed too closely. Ann Boleyn’s 





“yellow complexion” is brought into a promi- 
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nence scarcely allowed by the laws of gallantry, 
however it may be justified by contemporary 
texts. To make amends, however, for these in- 
roads into popular beliefs, Mr. Bruce undertakes 
a defence of Lucrezia Borgia and an apology 
for Catherine of Russia. The chapter on the 
fair Borgia is one of the longest and most care- 
fully ee arbre in these volumes. But the evi- 
dence in bar of the long-standing charges against 
her is of the weakest. Mrs. Jameson had said 
in her ‘Visits and Sketches,’ after gazing at 
Titian’s well-known portrait,—‘“I looked in 
vain in the countenance of Lucrezia for some 
trace, some testimony of the crimes imputed to 
her; but she is a fair, golden-haired, gentle- 
looking creature :’—and on this assertion of 
her beauty Mr. Bruce builds a —_ argu- 
ment in favour of her innocence. The Socratic 
doctrine that beauty of face indicates purity of 
mind, we take to be one of very doubtful cha- 
racter; and in the case of the picture before 
us we know not how much of the beauty be- 
longed to nature and how much to art and the 
artist. Titian was one of those who, as the 
phrase runs, “ elevated portraiture into history,” 
—and the lady was certainly one ‘ whose 
mother was her painting,” according to the now 
disputed reading of a well-known text. Mr. 
Bruce’s readiness of inference is somewhat akin 
to that of another living writer, who on the 
strength of a single hair—which there is very 
good reason to believe was dyed—declared that 
the said Lucrezia must have been “ beautiful in 
every respect.” 

On some points our pleasant illustrator of 
manners is extremely tolerant. He defends the 
rouge-pot and the hare’s-foot. He is of opinion, 
that no woman can go against the habit of her 
time “and be innocent.” If others patch and 
paint, she must patch and paint,—for it is “a 
virtue to desire to please.” We leave this knotty 
point to any sanhedrim of fine ladies who may 
choose to discuss it. The reader has seen, that 
Mr. Bruce makes war on small mouths:—the 
following shows that he is equally intolerant to 
large foreheads. He writes :— 

“The admiration of such foreheads in women is a 
depravity of modern times, and is yet and ever will 
be confined to a few sectarians in taste. The ancients 
—erring perhaps on the other side, but the safe and 
gentle side—sighed for narrow and low foreheads. I 
cannot recollect in any ancient writer a passage in 
praise of a large forehead in a woman. Horace calls 
Lycoris ‘illustrious’ for her slender forehead. 


Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor. 


Winkelman, who has noticed this passage in his work 
on‘ Ancient Art,’ tells us that the Greek women, 
where the real beauty was wanting, gave the appear- 
ance of loveliness to their foreheads by fastening a 
band below their hair; and that the beautiful women 
of Cir-assia produce the same effect by an ingenious 
manner of combing down their locks. Petronius, in 
his exquisite picture of Circe—in which he has 
assembled so many points of high beauty—the natu- 
rally curled hair flowing down on her shoulders, and 
the eyebrows almost joined—does not forget to de- 
scribe the forehead as ‘ very small.’ From a passage 
in Montaigne, founded no doubt on the relations of 
travellers, it appears that the charm of low foreheads 
is understood by the women of Mexico; and that in 
order to produce its appearance, they make use of 
every art to make the hair grow down on their brows. 
The oldest seeming commendation of a large forehead 
in a woman, that I have happened to meet with, 
occurs in the Canzone of Dante, ‘Io miro i crespi 
e gli biondi capegli,’ where he gives a detailed and 
very fine description of his mistress, and praises, as 
appears, her ‘ample forehead,’ ‘la spaziosa fronte.’ 

ut in justice to Beatrice, may not her lover's ‘ spa- 
ziosa’ be the Latin ‘speciosa,’ beautiful? Chaucer 
however, following soon after Dante, is unequivocal 
m praising the broad forehead of the Prioress. 

Sickerly she had a fair forehead ; 
It was almost a span broad, I trow. 


The celebrated verses, which enumerate the thirty 





points of woman’s beauty, all of which are said to 
have been assembled together in Helen of Troy, are 
of unknown authorship. They have been translated 
into most languages, and are found in French, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish, the French being believed to be 
the original ; but they have never been regarded as 
older than the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In these lines, it is laid down that the perfect 
woman must have three parts broad, ‘the breast, the 
forehead, and the space between the eyes.’ It is 
somewhat remarkable that out of these three, the 
ancients desired two—the two latter—to be narrow. 
But there are great offences against sound taste in 
this enumeration of the thirty points; and if Helen 
had been such as this writer supposes her to have 
been, Paris would never have stolen her away— 

Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres.” 

We had marked a great many other passages 
in these piquant and provoking volumes—pas- 
sages for extract and comment; but we must 
draw to aclose. We will not do so, however, 
without a recommendation to the reader inter- 
ested in the history of manners to go in search 
of what further information these agreeable 
volumes may afford. From what we have already 
said or suggested, it will be inferred that on 
many points of taste and social philosophy we 
do not quite agree with Mr. Bruce; but then, 
the topics which he treats so pleasantly are pre- 
cisely those on which men may disagree to the 
end of time with perfect good humour. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library—Hop 0° my 
Thumb and the Seven League Boots.—If the stream 
of education needs careful watching at every point 
of its current, it is above all things important that 
a wise and good Spirit should sit beside its foun- 
tains. That the waters should be sweet at their 
source, is an elemental condition of their future 
wholesomeness :—no after amount of purification 
can ever wholly cure the taint of a poison mingled 
at the springs.— Considering the unspeakable value 
of this truth, it is matter of surprise that no suc- 
cessful attempt has hitherto been made to cleanse 
that fairy lore at which the young mind takes its 
earliest draughts, and drinks with such quenchless 
thirst. The sentiments of curiosity and wonder, 
whose satisfaction by the marvellous incidents of 
giant and fairy lore, supplies the intellectual chyle 
fitted to those years of awakening thought and 
feeling, are there ministered to in connexion with 
lessons of motiveless cruelty and unmitigated in- 
justice which distort the moral perceptions just 
when they are beginning to grow,—whilst the 
logical faculties are confused in their first issues 
by the want of relation between cause and effect. 
All this George Cruikshank now undertakes 
quietly to remedy :—and, not for ourselves exactly 
accepting all his principles—or not to their whole 
extent,—we know him to be an earnest worker, and 
believe him to be doing here an excellent work. 
‘Hop o’ my Thumb’ is the first—to be followed 
by ‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk ’—of a series of this 
Child’s Literature, edited and illustrated by himself; 
and he has executed his task so neatly, that while 
the tale does not seem re-written—while the peril 
and the excitement are all there as before—while 
none of the savour has gone out, and nothing in 
fact seems changed,—morally, all is altered. 
Every vestige of purposeless wickedness and final 
wrong has disappeared. Meanings are infused, 
motives reconciled,—and the social morals at which 
grown men are labouring in the present day are 
easily and unostentatiously infused for a child’s 
first teaching. As for the illustrations,—enough 
to say, that they are by George Cruikshank. Never 
before was such drawing bestowed on ‘Hop o’ my 
Thumb,’ for the delight of the young “‘ hop o’ my 
thumbs” who in most homes are unconsciously 
longing to climb the Bean-stalk to knowledge, or 
to travel to it by the Seven League Boots. Never 
before were giants so like giants,—and never was 
the mystery of the Seven League Boots itself made 
visible to the infant eye till now. 

Stray Leaves from Shady Places. By Mrs. 
Newton Crosland.—The above title, we imagine, 





is intended to shadow forth republication, and to 
confess that the stray leaves now brought to the 
light and bound up have appeared in print before. 
Such fact, however, must not prevent our saying 
that this is the best volume from its writer’s hand 
with which we are acquainted,—nay, the very cir- 
cumstance adverted to may have a in the 
merit. Mrs. Crosland writes best when she is 
least ambitious,—in a short, rather than in a long 
story. Her mind has obviously kept loving com- 
pany with the best thoughts of the best authors, 

ere is not a shade of vulgarity in her tastes, nor 
the least restraint laid on sympathy by petty and 
prejudiced calculation. But to appreciate is one 
thing, to reproduce another,—and it sometimes 
happens with our authoress that when she thinks 
to rise highest, the strain is more evident than 
the soaring is successful. Hence, what she might 
and would, possibly, rate among her slightest and 
most ephemeral contributions to the periodicals are 
her best and freshest works. In all her tales there 
will be found good meaning, generous feelings, and 
touches of true, as distinct from false, sentiment. 
These ‘‘ Stray Leaves” will enhance, not diminish, 
her reputation. 

Facts and Faces ; or, the Mutual Connexion be- 
tween Linear and Mental Portraiture morally con- 
sidered. By Thomas Woolnoth, Esq., Engraver 
in Ordinary to the Queen.— Unfortunately for 
Mr. Woolnoth, this is not an age in which a disser- 
tation on so very prosaic and well-worn a fact as 
the connexion between face and character is likel 
to be studied. Even the science of nasology which 
undertakes to register a man’s mental peculiarities 
from the shape of his nose, and palmology which 
does the same thing from the shape of the hand, 
are too positive, too conclusive, for our would-be 
philosophers. Could our writer have pretended to 
read the history of a man in the marks on his iris, 
—or professed to cast a horoscope from the i 
of his foot on a piece of soft clay,—we think we 
could have promised him an audience. Had he 
gone further, dealt in some way with the spiritual, 
—applied, for instance, his large knowledge of the 
human face to detect the thought of a man’s dead 
grandfather at any given moment, we could have 
assured him of complete success,—a West-End and 
Faraday-defying congregation. As it is, we be- 
lieve his readers will be few,-—and we confess, for 
ourselves, something like wounded pride as we go 
over the book, in seeing how few of the good 
qualities of our nature Mr. Woolnoth has thought 
fit to illustrate. Here we have twenty-four outs 
heads,—and certainly not more than two that we 
should like to see on our own shoulders. We 
should judge from this that our author’s experience 
of life has not been of the pleasantest kind,—and 
that in his original sketches he has been more given 
to paint the vices than the virtues of mankind. 
These faces, characteristic as they are, seem but a 
melancholy study for the artist. —For that in which 
the illustrations are deficient, the letter-press, 
however, makes up:—above fifty pages being de- 
voted to the discussion of personal beauty.—The 
work concludes with a chapter on the complexion 
of character. 

An Account of the Reformatory Institution for 
Jweenile Criminals at Mettrai, in France, from the 
Pamphlet of M. A. Cochin. With two Illustra- 
tions, and an Introduction. By the Rev. G. H. 
Hamilton.—In articles of our own on the great 
social questions connected with industrial educa- 
tion and prison management, our readers have had 
abundant means for forming an opinion on the 
merits of the interesting experiments conducted at 
Mettrai. We have said before—and lapse of time 
adds strength to our conviction—that the founders 
of that industrial school have furnished one rea- 
sonable and effective solution to a large social 
difficulty. Since its reports first began to attract 
notice, it has every year taken a firmer hold of 
public opinion; Parliamentary Committees, jour- 
nalists, and writers on prison discipline refer to it 
with increasing respect; and in spite of its being 

on conditions foreign to our ancient ways, 
and requiring changes, not only in the form but in 
the theory of our penal laws, it gains ground in 
this country, and is not unlikely to exercise a 
leading influence on the course of our penal legis- 
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lation for years to come. The practice at Mettrai 
is founded on a principle. In England, when a 
child commits a crime—the visible expression of 
a defective moral training—he is sent to gaol, not 
until he is cured of the defect, but for a certain 
number of days :—a proceeding as illogical as if a 
man with a disease in his frame should be sent to 
a hospital for a fixed term. In France, when a 


. child is accused of crime, should it appear that he 


has acted “‘ without discernment,” he is sent to 
Mettrai for an indefinite period, to be there treated 
morally and industrially—educated, trained in 
regular habits, and placed in a situation to earn his 
living by the work of his hands. Here is the 
fundamental difference between the French and 
the English systems :—and as it is of interest to 
know the latest details of the foreign experiment 
while our present Parliamentary Committee is 
sitting and the subject is engaging a more than 
usual share of public attention, this translation of 
M. Cochin’s book is well timed.—It has a secondary 
purpose to serve, which will not fail to give it 
some degree of additional recommendation :—the 
funds arising from the sale are to go in aid of a 
local society in the north of England for the refor- 
mation of juvenile offenders. 
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THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE business of the Tenth Congress of the 
Archeological Institute was brought to a close, at 
Chichester, on Tuesday evening last. Our report 
of last Saturday brought down the proceedings to 
the previous Wednesday night.—Thursday was an 
excursion day ; and the objects of examination in- 
cluded Boxgrove Priory, the ruins of Halnaker 
House, and the Duke of Richmond’s mansion of 
Goodwood. The latter place had been fixed on 
as the point of reunion with the members of the 
Sussex Archeological Society. At the meeting of 
the Sussex Society, which was held in the tennis- 
court, Mr. W. Durrant Cooper read a paper, the 
object of which was to show that the absence of 
names derived from the Danish in this part of the 
country, or at least in the eastern part, indicated 
that it had not been subjected to any successful 
Danish invasion.—A fter the return of the Institute 
to Chichester, an evening meeting was held, at 





which a paper by Mr. Blaauw, ‘On the Tomb of 
Sir David Owen, in Eastbourne Church, near 
Midhurst,’ was read. Mr. Collingwood Bruce, of 
Newcastle, afterwards delivered a lecture ‘ On the 
Bayeux Tapestry.’ This day was closed by a Con- 
versazione at the Mayor’s.—Friday and Saturday 
were again daysof excursions: the former embracing 
Bignor, Petworth and Cowdray,—the latter Shore- 
ham, Lewes and Pevensey. On Monday, the mem- 
bers were offagain—to Arundel ;—where the Castle, 
and church adjoining, containing some curious 
monuments of the Fitzalans and the Howards, were 
to have undergone their examination. But here 
they were doomed to a specimen of the courtesy 
and archeological earnestness of one of their 
chosen patrons. The Duke of Norfolk shut his 
door in their faces :—so, the archeologists were 
obliged to content themselves with a view of 
the exterior of the Castle. At meetings of the 
Sections of History and Antiquities, held on this 
morning, the following papers were read :—‘ On 
the History and Antiquities of Seaford,’ by Mr. 
M. A. Lower ; ‘ Notices of Robertsbridge Abbey, 
and of certain interesting Charters relating thereto 
in the British Museum,’ by the Rev. E. Venables ; 
‘On a Cast from a Window of Brickwork in 
Laughton Tower,’ by the Rev. W. H. Blaauw ; 
‘On the History of Hayling Island,’ by the Rev. 
C. Hardy, vicar of Hayling ; ‘On a Survey of the 
Maiden Way from Amboglanna, the Birdoswald 
Station on the Roman Wall, northwards into 
Scotland, with a Short Description of some re- 
markable Objects in the District,’ by the Rev. J. 
Maughan ; ‘On some of the Relations of Arche- 
ology to Physical Geography in the North of 
England,’ by Mr. Phillips ; ‘On the Monastery of 
Bosham from the time of Wilfrid, a.p. 680, to the 
foundation of the college by Warlewast, bishop of 
Exeter, A.D. 1120,’ by the Rev. H. Mitchell, vicar 
of Bosham. 

On Tuesday, meetings of the Sections of History 
and Antiquities were held, at which the following 
papers were read :—‘ Remarks on Excavations on 
the Site of Corinium (Cirencester),’ by Prof. Buck- 
man ;—‘ On the leading Incidents in the Life of 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I., and mother of 
Henry ITI. ;’—‘ Communication from the Hon. R. 
C. Neville, on an antique seal-ring lately found, 
with a sphinx-like deity and the word ‘Thermia” 
engraved on it.’—We postpone any more particular 
notice of all these papers, for the reason given by 
us last week.—The closing general meeting of the 
Institute for the usual formal and complimentary 
matter was then held :—and in the evening the 
Museum of the Institute was thrown open to the 
inhabitants of the town in general. 

Great credit is due to the Council, the secretaries, 
the local committee,—and indeed to all the officials, 
local and general ; for the arrangements were excel- 
lent. As all parties must, therefore, be in reason- 
ably good humour, we hope the Council of the 
Society will not take it amiss if we once more urge 
them to re-consider the principle which ought to 
regulate these provincial gatherings, and the cha- 
racter which the visiting members themselves 
ought to assume. 

We took occasion last week to comment shortly 
on the unsatisfactory manner in which the Archeo- 
logists were presented to the people of Chichester : 
—coming thither under the ‘ patronage” of the 
names, and nothing more, of the gentilities and 
nobilities of the neighbourhood,—as if, like the 
‘* poor players” of old, they came to solicit bread 
and a benefit. Now, the Institute ought by this 
time to be in a position to confer honours, and be 
its own patron. If such words as ‘ Patrons” must 
figure at the head of the programme, let the names 
of Blaauw and Lower and others furnish the list : 
—men who have done more for the Archeology of 
Sussex than all its nobility put together. We used 
to hear of the republic of letters; but either that 
republic is out of fashion in Sussex, or Archeology 
has very little to do with Literature. If it be said 
that we are objecting to mere forms—to the fashions 
of the day and hour—which help to ensure a wel- 
come to the scientific stranger, —we reply, that a wel- 
come to the Institute ought by this time to be the 
certain consequence of the good work done by itself in 
other places and in former years. A welcome is ofno 





value excepting in so far as it is the fruit of sucha 
past, and tends in the presentand in thefuture to for- 
ward those objects for which the Society was esta- 
blished. If these kind of associations have no titles 
of their own to show as their charters of acceptance, 
—in some way or other they have been a mistake, 
Either they have had no good work to do, or they 
have failed to do it. If they have not yet illus- 
trated themselves, they can receive no illustration 
from without :—if they have, they need none. 

Nothing, we submit, would or could more cer- 
tainly encourage archeologists and Archzol 
than a recognition of the services of those who 
have laboured zealously and done good in the 
cause :—but for onset Mer-eve to divest themselves 
of their own titles, and confer especial honours on 
those who have done nothing for Archeology, is 
to degrade themselves and the science itself. It 
would really appear as if the Council had been 
anxious, in a sly way, to draw attention to the 
absurdity of their own proceedings in this 
respect. As one i we have the especial visit 
to Arundel and the discourteous reception which 
awaited them at the hands of their own selected 
Patron, the Duke of Norfolk :—further, let our 
readers take a repetition outline of the enter- 
tainment furnished for Thursday. Carria; 
were provided to visit Boxgrove Church and 
Priory, Halnaker House, Goodwood,—and thence 
to proceed to dinner at Waterbeach. Here are 
the comments which the visits suggested, taken 
from the reports in the local papers.—‘‘ The chief 
remains [of Boxgrove Priory] are, the walls of the 
Refectory, which, a short time ago, was in a toler- 
able state of preservation, but has been unroofed 
and nearly destroyed by order of the Duke of 
Richmond, the owner of it... . After having re- 
mained about an hour here, the company re-seated 
themselves and drove on to Halnaker, about a mile 
further. Halnaker House was formerly the seat 
of the Stanleys, earls of Derby, who parted with 
it to the Richmond family about seventy or eighty 
years ago, and the house was suffered to go into 
ruins, hastened some fourteen or fifteen years 
by the removal and sale of a large portion of 
materials, by order of the Duke of Richmond. . . . 
It was rather a singular circumstance that the 
day’s excursion should now take the archeologists: 
to the house [Goodwood]—so destitute of architee- 
tural beauty—of the nobleman by whose orders 
the Refectory of Boxgrove Priory had been pulled 
down and Halnaker House dismantled.”—If thtis- 
visit was “singular,”—surely it was still more sin- 
gular to find that nobleman by whose orders the 
Refectory had been pulled down and the House 
dismantled figuring as one of those ‘‘ Patrons” 
under whose banner the archeologists entered 
Chichester, and whose health as a “‘ Patron” was 
drunk on thisoccasion. This is nothing short of anab- 
surdity. The ducal destroyer is honoured as patron: 
of an association whose office is to save that which 
he destroys! The archeological iconoclast is set 
up to figure on one of the Archeological Society’s 
own pedestals! Now, an archeological taste is 
certainly not amongst the higher duties of life,-— 
and it is no reproach to a nobleman that he may 
have neither time nor relish for the subject ; but 
we submit, in good humour, that if the Institute 
have any honest purpose or apology in or for its 
existence, its duty was on this occasion not to have 
carried the Duke’s standard in its front, nor drunk 
his health as a ‘‘ Patron,”—but to have publicly 
protested against His Grace’s unroofings, destroy- 
ings, removals, and sales. The course actually 
pursued by them is a simple negation of their own 
essential principle: —a protest against the de- 
struction of monuments in the very name of the 
destroyer ! 

Another question which deserves a moment's 
consideration is, the proper pu of these pro- 
vincial Meetings,—-and whether the present system 
tends to effect it :—and here we get at what seems 
to us another of the Institute's practical contradic- 
tions. There can be no apology for these migrations 
from the Society’s own centre but on the reason- 
able assumption that every new lecality will awaken 
new interests, suggest new subjects, arouse 
energies, open new muniment rooms, and brush 
the dust off civil and municipal records and re- 
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gisters. If 60, a» is strange to find the 
members summoned for a week to Chichester only 
to be hurried away from Chichester :—to be driven 
to Bignor, Petworth, Midhurst, Arundel, Shore- 
ham, Lewes, Pevensey,——-anywhere and every- 
where out of the place formally selected :—forty 
miles one day over rough cross-roads—120 or more 
on another by railroad :—toiling from 9 a.m. to 
7 P.M. to see what three-fourths of the members 
must have seen before, and what if they had not.seen 
they would certainly not individually have visited 
vid Chichester, to double the distance. If Chi- 
chester and its neighbourhood did not offer sub- 
jects of sufficient interest—if the enterprise of the 
Sussex Society had anticipated the Institute,— 
then, the locality was badly chosen by the latter. 
We are of opinion, however, that a little energy 
might have helped the Meeting to pleasanter issues 
than either bad roads or railroads. A paper was 
vead on Bosham Church,—and we think that a 
visit there would have afforded more interest 
than resulted from half the visits made to distant 
localities. Bosham itself and its harbour, and the 
barrows on the hills, at once suggest a paper on 
the piratical doings of the Northmen, Danes and 
Saxons. Then, again, the mint said to have 
existed at Chichester before the Conquest,—the 
ancient guild, markets, charters,—the royal visits 
to the city,—the early and the middle-age foreign 
trade, probably early and late with Spain; we 
xead of a Spanish merchant resident there when 
Charles fled from Worcester. Then, there are the 
Broil and its embankments,—the Castle Mound in 
the Priory Park,—the Priory itself,—‘‘ The Church 
Lichten,” —Lordington,—the Countess of Salis- 
bury,—Cardinal Pole,—Chillingworth’s death and 
burial,—the Crawley family, William the founder of 
the almshouse, William the regicide, William who, 
“‘ for a consideration,” in 1689, gave a title to the 
regicide’s estate forfeited by Act of Parliament,—the 
curious incident of and inferences from such title 
being paid for,—the portrait in the almshouse, with 
the fact or fiction about the burial of the regicide,— 
the De Gunters and their monuments,—the more 
eminent natives of the city and neighbourhood, from 
Herbert de Bosham down through Bishop Juxon 
even to Collins the poet, who, though perhaps not 
ald. and dry enough for a true archeologist, might 
shave been allowed his half hour. Selsea, whence 
the see of Chichester was removed, and the other 
ecclesiastical interests of the Manhood, might have 
thad theirs. So might the civil and ecclesiastical 
records,—and fifty other places and subjects con- 
nected with the locality.—It may be asked, how 
were the Council to obtain papers on these sub- 
jects? It is precisely because there is a difficulty 
that a Council is wanted,—and the especial duty 
of the Council is, to ascertain what subjects of in- 
terest a locality affords, and how those subjects 
an be brought under consideration of the mem- 
bers before they fix on the place of meeting. These 
are the very considerations that should determine 
the locality of each meeting :—and the reasons that 
assemble the archeologists on any particular spot 
should in all sense and consistency fix them there. 





AN ADVENTURE WITH THE DRUSES. 

THE Druses and their frequent attacks upon 
travellers, have been the theme of most Euro- 
— visiting Syria or the mountains of Lebanon. 

hinking that an account of an adventure with 
this remarkable race of men may be likely to in- 
terest some of your readers,—I would request the 
insertion in your journal of this rapid sketch of an 
attack to which I and a party were subjected. It 
may serve as an illustration of the insecure condi- 
tion of the roads of Syria, and of the risk to life and 
property which, but for the chivalry or the policy 
of the Druses, would await reser’ visiting the 
land of Canaan. 

_The Trustees of the British Museum having 
kindly granted me an extended leave of absence 
to enable me to visit the Holy Land,—I started 
from Marseilles by the Mentor, a steamer of the 
Messageries Nationales ; and after touching at 
yee om and other parts of the Levant, I 
landed at Beyrout, for the purpose of visiting 
Balbec and Damascus, in my way to Jerusalem,— 
accompanied by Prof. Gluckmann of Dublin, who 





was also on a visit to the East. No sooner did 
we begin to draw near the Syrian shores, than re- 
ports of the weakness of the Sublime Porte, of 
the misgovernment of the country, and of the con- 
sequent insecurity of the roads, began to ring in 
our ears. We heard that the Druses had been 
in revolt, and had just gained a signal victory over 
the troops of the Sultan; and we were told that 
many a caravan to Damascus had been plundered, 
and that the poor muleteers, despairing of anything 
like protection, had been driven to the necessity of 
redeeming their horses at an enormous rate. Re- 
ey added, that such of the bereaved parties as 

ad been hopeful enough to lay their grievances 
before the Pasha of Damascus could obtain no 
better redress at his hands than such pithy sen- 
tences as this:—‘‘Go and catch the Druses, and 
we will punish them for you.” 

On inquiring at Beyrout, however, about the 
state of the roads, we were told that danger was 
remote :—we determined, therefore, to pursue our 
journey, and at Balbec and Damascus we arrived 
safe. On wishing to leave Damascus for Jerusalem, 
however, matters assumed a more unfavourable 
appearance. Here we were informed that the 
road to Jerusalem was unsafe ; and muleteers, con- 
sequently, were now asking an exorbitant price 
for their horses, and now refusing us the choice of 
our own route. Atlength, on the 19th of December 
last, after losing two days in fruitless bargains 
with the Moukris (horse-dealers) Kador, an ex- 
perienced muleteer, desiring to be permitted to 
select his own route, proposed to take us to 
Jerusalem by that road which he imagined to be 
the safest,—by way of Saida (the ancient Sidon) 
Tyre, Nazareth, &. To this we agreed. The 
first night after leaving Damascus, we slept at a 
village called Aldimas. Here we found that the 
village had been ransacked by the Druses; and, 
indeed, the number of deserted houses, and the 
haggard half-starved appearance of the people, 
fully bore out their distressed condition. ‘‘ We 
are undone,” exclaimed some of them as they sat 
warming themselves round our fire. ‘‘The Druses 
come and carry off our cattle:—we cry for protec- 
tion, and behold the Turkish soldiers come to our 
help and devour the remainder.” 

The second night we pitched our tent at Alkérdn, 
—a village not far from Saida. Here again our host 
Mohammed Alfarj, informed us that the road was 
insecure,—that the Druses had been seen about. 
He added at the same time, that so inveterate was 
their hatred of the Mussulman rule that they would 
notsuffer even a dervish to pass through their moun- 
tains unplundered; and, as an instance of this, he 
named one of the sect who but recently had passed 
their village, stripped of his spearand all his clothes. 
But, continued our host, ‘‘the infidels, I under- 
stand, are just now only three in number; they 
fall upon small parties,—but should you, to-mor- 
row, be fortunate enough to muster a respect- 
able number of men, you may escape.” This 
news naturally alarmed us. Our dilemma was the 
greater because the villagers dared not escort us, 
and to retrace our steps had been vain ;—we de- 
termined therefore to go on, and take our chance. 
Accordingly, by six o'clock on the following 
morning, the 2ist of December, we had mounted 
our horses and were under way; our own party 
consisting of four men and five horses. As we 
proceeded, a number of ass-drivers carrying seeds, 
dry fruit, &c., in their way to Saida kept joining 
our party; so that, by nine o’clock we mustered 
a force of no less than thirteen men, five horses, 
and twelve asses. Trusting to the report that 
the robbers were so few, we were beginning to 
feel our sense of security increasing in direct ratio 
to the numbers of men and asses which now figured 
in our caravan. 

The vast and sombre gorges of Lebanon, which 
now surrounded us, filled old Kador with fear : 
—he thought of the Druses. The evil reports 
of the morning had already brought before his 
mind a succession of sad imaginings; and, more- 
over, his loving kindness for his five horses made 
him feel anxious. It was about ten o’clock when, 
desiring us to halt, he said :—‘‘ We now are near 
the dangerous —let us all keep together.” 
This command we readily obeyed. Proceeding a 





few hundred yards further, we espied on one of the 
surrounding hills a suspicious ing fellow,— 
who, on seeing us, began to talk we apparently 
to some party at a distance, and speedily vanished 
out of sight. Scarcely had we travelled for 
half an hour, and we were approaching a 
place called Albdaka, a pass where Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon seemed to meet,—when we were all 
startled by a shouting and firing of guns; and 
turning round we beheld, to our horror, on the 
brow of one of the hills in front of us, and about 
three hundred yards distant, a party of men all on 
foot, who, tearing along like so many infuriated 
lions, rushed forward, sword in hand, erying out 
to every one to stop. They continued their forced 
march over the rugged hills until they drew close 
upon us; and we could hear them shouting in 
Arabic these terror-striking cries, — Alaihum/ 
Alaihwa! Adbahu! Adbahu! Shelhu! Shelhu! 
la! la! la/ (Upon them! upon them! Murder! 
murder! Plunder! plunder! la! la! la!) In 
another instant, we found ourselves encom: 

by a band of sixteen men, all armed to the teeth,— 
each bearing round his loinsa dark or red leathern 
belt, wherein their pistols and other arms were 
exhibited to our view,—while the glitter of their 
brandished naked blades, foreibly reminded us that 
we were now not far away from Damascus. 

In costume, these bu of Mount Lebanon 
were not unlike other Syrians. They all wore a 
short jacket and red cap; and in the distance, the 
variegated colours of the dress of this animated 
group presented to the eye a remarkable contrast 
a the barren and sombre aspect of the adjacent 

ills. 

Our party was unarmed; and as resistance 
against this formidable race is generally death,— 
there was no other course left to us but that of 
throwing ourselves upon the tender mercies of the 
Druses, Accordingly, we dismounted from our 
horses, prepared our passports, called out that we 
were English ;—and imagining that their mode of 
proceeding might not be unlike that of the Spanish 
banditti, we stood, purse in hand, awaiting our 
fate, and expecting the Druses’ version of the 
motto La sake o la vida! (your purse or your 
life !) 

We had heard while at Damascus that the 
Druses (who are supposed by some to be a rem- 
nant of the ancient Canaanites) were a kind of 
hero-worshippers, and that certain revered names 
would have a disarming influence over this ex- 
asperated race :—our strength therefore lay in 
invocations. Accordingly, our extempore appeal 
came forth richly interlarded with the names of 
the well-known Lares of Lebanon,—such as Said 
Beg (the great chieftain of the Druses), English 
consul Wood (a name held in the highest esteem in 
Syria, and a sort of demi-god with the Druses) ;— 
and as they now seemed willing to listen to us, we 
gave them to understand that those functionaries 
had offered us their protection. 

Our appeal had its desired effect,—and this 
highly excited band d fora + disarmed. 
They made a pause ; and some of them laying their 
right hands to their breasts, and then holding them 
over their heads, in token of respect, said :—‘“ Put 
back your purses; you are English; you are 
Christians; you are safe; we will not harm you; 
nay, had your baggage been full of gold, we would 
not have touched it ; fear not, you are safe. But,” 
they continued, ‘stand aside, for we are deter- 
mined to cut the throats of every one of these 
Mussulmans. They are our oppressors, and we 
will have revenge.” Having said this, they in- 
stantly set about executing their work,—and with 
untroubled conscience, seemingly, began pulling 
the Mussulmans by the beards, and smiting them 
with the flat of their blades. Ere we could find time 
to pray and entreat on their behalf, the Druses 
had made themselves masters of the field, strip- 
ped every one of the party, and taken posses- 
sion of everything belonging to these unfortunate 
men. Their clothes, caps, turbans, slippers, &e. 
might be seen before us thrown ther in con- 
fused heaps; and to add to the horror of this 
scene, we saw our old Kador and another forci- 
bly stretched on the ground, trembling under the 
sharp edge of a terrific yatayan,—while two 
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Druses, like messengers of death, kept repeating 
over their heads some of their horrible monosyl- 
lables, and demanding Masari/ Masari/ (money! 
money !)—The Druses, however, had made up their 
minds on this occasion to do honour to the Christian 
travellers by not shedding blood. They had re- 
ceived. information (as we subsequently under- 
stood) that a rich caravan was to leave Damas- 
cus and pass their way about this time ;—conse- 
quently, they had doubled their numbers, and for 
five days and nights had kept watch, ready to 
pounce upon the tempting prize. Now, they per- 
ceived their mistake ; and on having our assurance 
that these poor fellows had no hidden treasure in 
their bags, the prisoners were released,—not with- 
out payment, however, of a small sum of money, 
to which we subscribed our own free-will offering 
in acknowledgment of their kindness tous. While 
matters were settling and our camp was still in a 
state of confusion, one of the Druses, apparently 
dissatisfied with the profits of the day, and taking 
a fancy to my horse,—which together with all the 
others had been turned loose to take care of them- 
selves,—mounted him, and was riding away out of 
the field with his prize. But Hassan, the leader, 
seeing this act of insubordination, instantly called 
the man to order, and made him restore it.—This 
Hassan was a man of middle age and stature,— 
of a very sallow but determined cast of counte- 
nance. Round his head he wore the Damascus 
red and yellow striped shawl,—which served to 
deepen the shades of the naturally sombre expres- 
sion of this bold son of Lebanon. 

The last act of this drama was now drawing to 
a close. Hassan, the chief of the band, had given 
us his parole that we were all safe,—that out of 
regard for the English he had spared the lives 
of his enemies the Mussulmans. Prof. Gluck- 
mann, a believer in the humanizing properties of 
wine, addressed himself to our provision basket, 
and bringing out an earthen flask of Damascus 
wine which the hospitable Franciscan brethren of 
that place had given us, offered it to the Druses,— 
proposing at the same time a toast for the English 
and another for the Druses. To this they heartily 
responded :—and tame as lambs passed the wine 
round, Having finished their libations, they loaded 
their guns and merrily fired them in the air :—this 
salute being accompanied with the shout of Jngliz 
bono! Ingliz bono! bono! The compliment we of 
course returned. 

This ceremony over we resumed our course ; but 
not without misgivings of having a second encounter 
in some of the solitudes which still lay before us, 
and which perhaps might prove less fortunate 
than our first. As we journeyed on, some Maronites 
who had remained behind us rejoined our little 
caravan. They told us that soon after we had left 
the field of action a rather warm discussion arose 
amongst the Druses,—the question being, the resto- 
ration of the money which they had accepted from 
us ; and it was proposed by some and seconded by 
others that a man should be sent to overtake us 
and return the sum. But after considerable debate, 
all parties agreed that the gift thus received was 
one of free will, and therefore it was no disgrace 
toa Druse to keep it.—At about five o’clock we 
arrived at Alnabatia :—and heartily congratulated 
ourselves that we had so well escaped from the 
perilous regions of the Druses ! 


Iam, &c. F. B.. H.. Puro. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have been for some time aware that in the 
course of the past session there were differences of 
opinion amongst the authorities of the Queen’s 
College at Cork. Nor is there any great reason 
for being surprised at such a circumstance. Our 
own knowledge of collegiate institutions in various 
countries reminds us, that even in ‘‘the groves of 
the Academy” the noise of dissension will occa- 
Sionally be heard. With a body of Professors 
selected from various parts of the empire, with 
Officials of various grades unaccustomed to the 
exercise of authority, and equally unused to the 
custom of obedience, it is not to be wondered at 
that on the first occasion of the statutes of the 
Queen’s Colleges being subjected to the process of 





interpretation there should be contrary views put 
forward. We are quite aware of all the peculiar 
circumstances that have led to these, as we hope, 
past differences,—and we could speak at some 
length upon them, but in the exercise of our dis- 
cretion we refrain from saying more than that in 
the end neither party could be a gainer by aught 
that would appear like a triumph over its oppo- 
nent. In all such cases the spirit of courtesy and 
forbearance will do more to settle controversy than 
the equity of a Hardwicke supported by the elo- 
quence of an Erskine. We will permit ourselves 
to add, that while we felt regret at the fact of 
these differences in the Queen’s College at Cork, it 
gave us satisfaction to learn that no political or 
religious feeling of any kind was mixed up in the 
consideration of the points at issue ; and we will 
now express our sincere hope that we shall not be 
called on again to chronicle dissensions in any of 
those colleges in which the whole British public 
take so much interest. Let the character of their 
founder be thought over by those of either side 
who would prolong questions of more personal 
than public importance, and let us not hear of any 
self-willed proceedings from any quarter in institu- 
tions founded in the noblest spirit by the compre- 
hensive wisdom of Sir Robert Peel—the most self- 
sacrificing of modern statesmen. 

Elsewhere in our columns of this day we have 
brought our notice of the proceedings of the Ar- 
chological Institute, at Chichester, to a close.— 
The Archzological Association will assemble for 
its tenth annual meeting, on Monday next, at 
Rochester :—not at Manchester, as has been by an 
error of the press advertised. 

A deputation, consisting of the Earl of Rosse, 
Lord Wrottesley, Lord Harrowby, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir R. Inglis, Sir R. I. Murchison, Col. 


on Monday with Sir James Graham, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, on the subject of the proposition 
made by the United States Government for con- 


and Hydrography. 
the United States, will visit Brussels in August 
next, where it is proposed to hold a corfference on 
the subject; and at the request of the above depu- 
tation, Capt. Beechey has been appointed by the 
Admiralty to attend the conference as the repre- 
sentative of their Lordships.—The proposal of the 
Cabinet of Washington for this simultaneous and 
systematic record of oceanic phenomena has also 
met with a ready response at Stockholm. The 
King of Sweden has given orders, at the instance 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, that all the 
state ships shall make meteorological and other 
observations on the plan recommended by Lieut. 
Maury. His Swedish Majesty has also named a 
delegate to the Meteorological Congress. 

On Thursday, this week, Mr. Gladstone finally 
gave up the advertisement duty :—“ deferring,” to 
use his own words, “‘to the opinion of what was 
undoubtedly a real majority in that House.” On 
the question of date being put to him, he said, “a 
bill would be introduced,—and he saw no reason 
why it should not become law at the end of next 
week, or at latest at the beginning of the week fol- 
lowing. 

A few months ago, Lord Aberdeen stated to a 
large and influential deputation, that if any of 
their number, connected with the shipping interest, 
were willing to convey letters across the ocean 
under the fourpenny charge for which the Go- 
vernment proposed to perform the transit service 
between Great Britain and its Colonies, he was 
sure the Post Office would gladly accept the offer. 
Since that declaration, Lord Canning has inti- 
mated the intention of the Government to put up 
the conveyance of the mails to some of the Colonies 
to the competition of private enterprise. These 
official statements have been widely published in 
the United States, and have elicited, we are in- 
formed, the following communication from a new 
Steam Packet Company in New York.— 

“ Glasgow and New York Steam Ship Company, No. 33, 
“ Broadway, New York, June 25. 

* Sir,—Observing the enclosed in The Journal of 

Commerce of the 22nd inst., I beg (as agent for the 





Glasgow and New York Steam Ship Company, 











here) to say, I shall be glad to make an arrange- 
ment with the British and American Governments 
to carry any quantity of mail bags at the rate of 
one penny sterling per letter. In the mean time, 
we have only one steam-ship (the Glasgow) on the 
line, and that vessel makes her passages in from 
12 to i4 days. Another (the New York) is now 
building, which we expect will be from 36 to 48 
hours faster, and will be ready for sea by Feb 

next. Two others will be immediately contracted 
for, and when completed will enable us to have 
fortnightly sailings from each side of the Atlantic. 
* * You can make any use you choose of this 
communication, if you think it will assist in for- 
warding the good object you have in view.—Y ours, 
&e. J. Mc Symon, 

*“ Elihu Burritt, Esq.” 

Letters have been received from Mr. Kennedy, 
commander of the Isabel Arctic Exploring steamer, 
dated May 12, lat. 0° 50’S., long. 27° 50’ W., giving 
a very favourable account of the voyage up to that 
period. As the Isabel left Cowes only on the 8th 
of April, she has made an excellent passage to the 
line; and Mr. Kennedy feels sanguine of reaching 
his ground this season. All on board were in good 
health and spirits. The Isabel had not used her 
steam, having made good ess by sailing 
alone. Mr. Kennedy hoped that his next sight of 
land would be Cape Virgins, on the Patagonian 
coast. 

Among the war steamers which have drawn so 
many spectators to Portsmouth within the last few 
weeks—a fleet of vessels carrying 900 guns, and 
ready to fly on the wings of steam at the first echo 
of artillery on the Danube,—a little vessel called 
the Dolphin, 217 tons burden, has been fitting out 
for a scientific journey to Greenland. Our readers 
have already heard of the reported discoveries of 


Sabine and Mr. James Heywood, had an interview | metallic treasures in that region by M. Lundt, 


a Danish traveller; the present Expedition is going 
out with the purpose of verifying the reports, or of 
correcting them in case they should be found to 


joint researches by all nations on Ocean Meteorology | be exaggerated. The Dolphin takes out letters to 
Lieut. Maury, on the part of | 


Baffin’s Bay for the returning Arctic voyagers. 


The testimonial intended to express to the pre- 
sent day and to posterity the respect entertained 
by his fellow countrymen for Mr. William Dargan 
is to take the very characteristic and appropriate 
form of a “ Dargan Industrial College :”—for the 
instruction in the practical arts of industry of young 
men of genius whose humble birth or limited means 
might offer a barrier to advancement, and for the 
general diffusion of industrial knowledge through- 
out the land. At the meeting held this week in 
the Rotunda, the attendance, says the Correspon- 
dent of the 7'imes, comprised the leading men of all 
creeds and classes of the community,—while the 
proceedings were characterized by an enthusiasm 
never paralleled at any similar demonstration. 


The formation of a Society having for its object. 
a reform of abuses in our endowed schools is an 
event not to be merely chronicled as one of passing 
literary gossip. Such a Society may become a 
most useful auxiliary in the cause of Education. 
The case into which it proposes to look isrepresented 
by property amounting to about 75,000,000. The 
abuses which claim its notice are of old stand- 
ing and inveterate character—connected with inter- 
ests of the high and low—and include the letter and 
spirit of ancient charters. The abuses to be rec- 
tified are not only many in number and various in 
degree,—they are also various in kind and often 
extremely complicated in nature. The literal 
forms of the old deeds of foundation require in'a 
great many instances to be remodelled,—partly in 
order to preserve the founder's intention, and still 
more to bring the machinery set in motion by them 
into unison with the wants and ideas of the pre- 
sent time. One of the most urgent needs in regard 
to endowed schools in this country is, a method 
of interpreting the terms of the old deeds and 
charters under which they exist ; and it becomes a 
Society like the one now formed to submit this 
point to a fair and popular examination. An- 
other of the points to which a Society for the re- 
formation of endowed schools should steadily direct 
attention is, the necessity for a special Minister of 
Public Instruction. Our Attorney General has 
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already euough on his hands,—and few Attorneys 
General care for such matters as endowed schools. 

Scotland is following the lead in favour of an 
extension of public libraries. The young men of 
Edinburgh have petitioned Parliament in favour 
of an extension of Mr. Ewart’s Act to that country. 
Under the circumstances of the case, would it not 
be well for the purposes of these extensions into 
Ireland and Scotland to see the scope of Mr. 
Ewart’s proposed amendment to his former Act, 
before they go further, so that these countries may 
have the benefit of all recent experience as to the 
working of that Act in English towns? 

** Seeing,” says a Correspondent, “that you take 
such a deep interest in the Free Library movement, 
I am induced to inform you, that plans for the for- 
mation of one at Bath are in a propitious state of 
progress. A valuable collection of books, princi- 

pally theological, but possessing some good works 
of a more general character, also the property of 
the late Rev. — Tottenham, are on the point of 
being purchased asa basis. The proceeds are to go 
to the erection of a public monument to his memory 
in the city, where his active labours as a divine 
have procured him such universal esteem,—and 
the surplus to his widow.” 

Letters in the handwriting of the Duke of Wel- 
lington have since the Duke’s death been adver- 
tised for sale at outrageous prices, —and some have 
been sold, it is said, for the sums demanded for 
them in the first instance. The Duke's letters 
even at auctions obtain good prices :—a letter of 
thirty-three pages, signed ‘Arthur Wellesley,” 
having sold at Puttick & Simpson’s on Saturday 
last for 33/7. But then, the letter was unpublished, 
and its contents were of real importance,—dis- 
cussing no less a subject than the means of de- 
fending Ireland from a foreign invasion. 

A Correspondent writes to complain that the old 
trick of leaving out the date from published works 
is:still extensively practised by the inferior houses 
of the trade. We are aware that this evil exists,— 
but we have no reason, so far asour own observation 
goes, to believe that it is increasing. This is one 
of those forms of literary wrong-doing in the sup- 
pression of which all parties have an interest more 
or less immediate. The writer whose book is not 
properly dated suffers grievously —frequently being 

éld responsible for mistakes or omissions which 
are made so by time only; the buyer is injured to 
the extent of his outlay when he gets an old book 
instead of a new one; and the publisher, whose 
want of forethought leads in the first instance to 
the wrong, is certain in the end to be also punished 
by the distrust with which the public learn to re- 
gard his literary announcements. Our Corre- 
spondent offers us a case exactly in point.—A 
a of books on a pretty large scale, he says, 
*‘for my part I am disposed to treat every book 
which is ashamed to own the year of its nativity as 
an impostor, and to cast it aside with contempt.” 
This is one way to remedy a serious inconvenience. 
If buyers would refuse to receive undated volumes, 
there would soon be an end of the difficulty. 

The Asiatic Society has just received intelligence 
of the discovery, at Koyunjik, of an obelisk of 
white stone, 9 feet 2 inches in height from the 
base to the summit, and 6 feet 3 inches square at 
the base,—so that itis considerably larger than the 
Nimrud obelisk in the British Museum. This 
obelisk was found lying on its side in the centre of 
the mound, fifteen feet below the surface. It is 
= perfect and unbroken ; but unfortunately, 
the water has defaced some part of the bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions with which it is covered. There 
are eight bas-reliefs on each side, each of which is 
accompanied by an inscription. The obelisk was 
about to be sent to Col. Rawlinson when he wrote ; 
and he enclosed the letter of the gentleman who 
hadsuperintended theexcavation, from which we ex- 
tract the following notice of the figures on the four 
sides.—First side :—1, warriors besieging a tower ; 
2. king on a bank of a river near a tower, accom- 
panied by warriors wearing curious caps; 3, king 
sacrificing ; 4, four-wheeled carriages drawn by 
two horses; a man dancing in front; 5, same 
carriage followed by men carrying presents; 6, 
man in a chariot bearing a banner, and preceded 
by eunuchs; 7, king seated on a chair, accom- 


though the style and language, he says, are rather 


panied by two persons on chairs, with waiters 
and musicians ; 8, much defaced—part of a castle 
visible. Second side—1, king marching in a 
mountainous country ; 2, king besieging a castle ; 
3, the same subject; 4, king with attendants ; 5, 
man driving loose horses ; 6, scribes going to a 
deserted castle; 7, king on his throne, and a 
small figure on a stool; 8, king hunting deer. 
Third side :—1, King besieging a fortress which 
seems on fire; 2, car drawn by two bullocks; 3, 
men sitting, two and two, on stools; 4, man 
driving horses; 5, man driving bullocks—some 
sacred flowers; 6, king in pursuit of fugitives ; 7, 
flocks of sheep and attendant slaves—tents pitched; 
8, king hunting the wild ass. Fourth side :—1, 
King besieging a castle ; 2, defaced; 3, king on 
his throne; idol seated on a stool—men driving a 
bullock for sacrifice; 4, men carrying presents ; 5, 
five figures looking like kings, one distinguished 
from the others ; 6, chariot drawn by two horses, 
preceded by king driving alone in another chariot ; 
7, king marching ; 8, king hunting the wild bull. 
—From a copy of a small part of the inscriptions 
which Col. Rawlinson has seen, he thinks the 
obelisk is likely to be one of Assur-Akhpal, the 
builder of the north-west palace of Nimrud ; 


that of Tiglath-Pileser I.:—but he is unable to 
pronounce with confidence until he sees the obelisk 
itself. 

There exists in California, says the Echo of the 
Pacific, on one of the mountains of the country of 
Calaveras, a cedar said to be the largest tree in the 
world. A correspondent of the Herald of Sonora, 
who has paid a visit to the spot for the purpose of 
examining this prodigy of the vegetable kingdom, 
describes it as follows. —‘‘ At the level of the earth 
its circumference is ninety-two feet,—four feet up, 
it is eighty-eight feet,—at fourteen feet, it is sixty- 
one,—and thence it gradually tapers. Its height 
is 285 ft. ; and it has none of that deformity which 
commonly characterizes trees with enormous trunks. 
From one end to the other it is a model of symme- 
try. The age of this giant cedar, counted by its 
zones, is 2,520 years” (!) This king of the forests 
of the world is now having its bark—which at the 
base is nearly fourteen inches in thickness—strip- 
ped away to a height of fifty feet, for the purpose 
of being sent to the Great Exhibition in New York. 
From Berlin, it is stated, that at the last sitting 
of the Royal Geographical Society in that capital, 
M. Maedler, Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, announced that the Russian Go- 
vernment is about to have measured the degrees of 
the meridian from the North Cape, in 724° North 
latitude, to the mouth of the Danube, in 454° of 
the same latitude:—that is, on a line which tra- 
verses Europe in its whole length, and forms about 
a fourteenth part of the entire circumference of the 
earth. This measurement will exceed by three 
degrees the largest ever before executed,—that 
which the English carried from the Himalaya to 
the southern point of British India.—From Stock- 
holm, it is said, that three distinguished foreign 
astronomers, Prof. Hansteen, of Christiania, Prof. 
Angeland, of Bonn, and M. Struve, Director of the 
Imperial Observatory of Pultawa, had arrived in 
that capital to confer with M. Seelander on the 
measurement of degrees of the meridian about to 
be undertaken by the Swedish Government in 
Lapland. 

An official document on the subject of the trial 
of Prof. Gervinus for treason has made its appear- 
ance. In this state paper the Mannheim Cabinet 
admits in distinct terms—not mincing matters— 
that it was only a strong distrust of the verdict of 
any jury which could have been empannelled to 
try the cause that compelled the Ministry to aban- 
don harsher measures, and escape in the way they 
have done from a judicial conflict. This docu- 
ment is a sad humiliation for intellectual Ger- 
many. 

The cholera, which is raging in Copenhagen, 
has numbered amongst its victims Madame Louise 
Hegermann-Lindencrona,—the author of several 
dramatic works which her countrymen pronounce 
to be of great merit, as well as of a variety of novels, 
tales, and compositions for the piano and the harp. 








ture ‘‘ Will Watch,” states a fact and offers a sug- 
gestion which will interest some of our readers. 
** Will Watch” is dealing with one of the vexed 
questions between master and workman now under 
discussion in both Houses of Parliament— the 
question of stoppages. He shows, as every one 
acquainted with a mill or a workshop is aware, 
that fines and stoppages, as these are usually im- 
posed by masters, are very unpopular. The power 
to levy fines is a power open to great abuse; but 
there seem to be good reasons why it should not 
be altogether suppressed. Order must of course be 
guarded in the mill:—at the same time it is 
desirable, as Lord Brougham in the House of Lords 
and Sir Henry Holford in the House of Commons 
have both shown, that the workmen should not be left 
to fancy that their employers invent petty offences 
merely to make a profit out of them. This, then, 
is the difficulty: how to maintain the necessary 
discipline of the mill or work-room without giving 
the men a reason to believe that fault is found 
when there is no fault, and that fines are levied 
only to swell the master’s gains. The case cited by 
“€ Will Watch” furnishes an answer to this question 
worthy of attention. A mill-owner, it seems, who 
was annoyed at the discontent of his workpeople 
on the subject of fines, gave up his personal interest 
in these drawbacks on wages,—and paid over the 
amount of weekly stoppages for short time, bad 
work, incivility, and the like, to one of the men as 
a fund for the purchase of books and papers. The 
manufacturer had already—like more than one 
other whom we could name—founded a mill library 
for the use of his “‘hands,” and the fines became 
an accruing fund for its maintenance and extension. 
As the writer in Lloyd observes, ‘‘every fault 
really committed had its corresponding good. Out 
of every fine came a book, a magazine, or a paper ; 
healthy reading for the ill-doer—an intellectual 
advantage for his fellows.” Asa means of extend- 
ing local libraries, and at the same time of allaying 
a great social irritation, this sort of compromise 
appears to us worthy of imitation. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN from Ten to Six.— 

dmission, 1s. ; Catal 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
—The NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this SO- 
CIETY is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mail, Daily, 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admission 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, additional picture, will precede the 
DIORAMA illustrating the OCEAN MAIL, including St. Helena, 
Teneriffe, Madeira, Ceylon, the Cape, and Gold-Fields of Australia. 


—Daily, at 3 and 8 Admission, 18, 28. 6d., and 38.; Children, 
Half-price.— KUYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
Regent Street. 





GOLD NUGGETS at the GREAT GLOBE.—A e Collec- 
tion of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together with Rocks, inerals, 
and Precious Stones of Australia, at Mr. WYLD’S LARGE 
MODEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. s hour! 

subject of Geographical Science.—Open daily from 
hildren under 12 years of age'and Schools, half-price. 
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AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS.—THE LAST TWO WEEKS, at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—Afternoon from Two till Five. 
i rved Seats and Prom ie, 58 5 ts, 
9¢. 6d.; Children, Reserved Seats, 28. 6d.; Second Seats, 1s, 6d, 
Evening, from Fight till Ten.— The extraordinary excitement 
caused by these beautiful Beings is without parallel. Her Maj 
the Queen, 10, 000 of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, have look: 
with wonder and Lom upon these unique and beautiful Lillipu- 
tians.—An Illustrated History of the Aztecs, 1s, 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—The LANCASH 
MACHINE exhibited in Use and explained pally ata 
in addition to the varied SCIENTIFIC L 
TIONS.—On TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS at Four 
o'clock, and EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at Nine, the 
FIRST PART of an HISTORICAL LECTURE on “ THE 
THAMES,” from its Source to its eg by GEORGE BUCK- 
LAND, Esq., assisted by Miss Blanche cungs, with APPRO- 
PRIATE SONGS and DISSOLVING SCENE ¥.— m Morn- 
ingsand Evenings. Admission, 1s. ; Schools, and Children under 


Ten years of age, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 


Roya Socrety or Lrrerature.—July 6.—Sir 
J. Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Vaux com- 
municated a paper from the Rev. Dr. Hincks ‘On 
an Ancient Cylinder in the British Museum,’ in 
which Dr. Hincks stated that he had ascertained 
this cylinder to contain a much more ancient his- 
torical notice than any other document which had, 
as yet, been published ; and that another cylinder 
had lately been noticed by Col. Rawlinson, which, 
in Dr. Hincks’s opinion, was nearly the same a3 





A writer in Lloyd’s Newspaper, using the signa- 
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the one in the Museum, but not so interesting,as 
much of the chronological matter appeared to be 
wanting on it,—or, at all events, had not been 
noticed by Col. Rawlinson. Both decipherers 
agree in referring the two cylinders to the same 
monarch, Tiglath-Pileser. The date of the Museum 
one can be approximated very nearly. The king 
who wrote it is the same who is mentioned on the 
Baviiin inscription of Sennacherib as having been 
conquered by the Babylonians 418 years before the 
first year of Sennacherib. At this period Nineveh 
was destroyed, and Kalah Sherghat became the 
seat of government, and certain images of gods 
were carried to Babylon which Sennacherib subse- 
quently brought back with him from that city. 
Now, as Sennacherib’s conquest of Babylon was 
in B.C. 702, the previous fall of Nineveh must have 
been in B.c. 1120, and the date of the cylinder 
may have been a few years later, about B.c. 1110. 
In the inscription, Tiglath-Pileser speaks of four 
of his ancestors, all of whom bear the titles of 
Kings of Assyria,—and notices especially one of 
them, “‘ Shemsiyav,” the son of ‘‘ Ishmi-Dakan,” 
a name which Dr. Hincks considers to be certain. 
He states, also, in the same inscription on the cy- 
linder, that he rebuilt a certain temple at Kalah 
Sherghat, which his great-grandfather had taken 
down, and which had been originally built by 
“Shemsiyav” 641 years before. These years must 
have terminated with either the taking down of 
the Temple or its re-edification: in the former 
case ‘‘Shemsiyav” must have lived B.c. 1750; in 
the latter, B.c. 1840. Tiglath-Pileser adds, that 
he made tablets and inscribed sculptures, contain- 
ing a record of his conquests, and that he put them 
up in the Temple, and that he at the same time 


_ found tablets and inscribed sculptures of his ances- 





witha 


tor ‘‘Shemsiyav,” which were, of course, in a cha- 
racter then legible and similar to that which he 
used himself; and that he put these up in the Tem- 
ple by the side of his own. Dr. Hincks suggests 
that they are probably there now, and may yet be 
found, whenever the great mound at Kalah Sher- 
ghat shall be thoroughly explored. The accuracy 
of the date, 641 years, like that of 418 years on 
the Bayvifn inscription, is worthy of remark: it 
is clearly not intended as a mere approximation, 
as in that case round numbers would have been 
used. It is probably taken from some canon of 
the kings’ reigns, fragments of which have been 
found among the Assyrian collections in the British 
Museum.—Mr. Birch read extracts from a letter 
he had just ‘received from Col. Rawlinson, in which 
he stated that he had had much difficulty with 
regard to the name of Egypt in the inscriptions. 
Two words occur, one reading Musuri,—the other, 
Musri: the question is, whether they have the 
same or different meanings. Col. Rawlinson thinks 
the former is the case ; and adds that, in his opinion, 
the only genuine notices of Egypt are, where 
Sargon defeats the King of Gaza, then subject to 
Egypt; where he receives the tribute of Pharaoh 
of Egypt; where the King of Ashdod flies to 
Egypt, then subject to Meroe; in Sennacherib’s 
campaign in Palestine; and in the titles of Esar- 
haddon. In all these cases the correct orthography 
is Musuri. If this be true, the other notices 
hitherto applied to Egypt must indicate some other 
place to the north of Assyria. Thus, in the account 
of the building of Khorsabad, the words “after 
the fashion of Egypt” must mean in reality ‘in 
the direction of Musr,” (‘‘the mountains above 
Nineveh” being sometimes added). Again, al- 
though “horses” are certainly indicated in the 
tribute of Egypt given to Sargon, and although 
that monarch speaks of ‘‘ horses of Musr” among 
his especial trophies, he must refer to this northern 
region. The most important question, however, 
refers to the tribute of Musr given to Deleboras 
in the third pannel of the Obelisk. The objects 
enumerated in the epigraph are, ‘ double-backed 
camels, oxen of the river /rkiya, elephants, heifers (?), 
monkeys and baboons.” Col. Rawlinson states 
that he had always hitherto supposed the Jrkiya 
to be the Erchoas of Upper Egypt. The new 
Tiglath-Pileser cylinder contains, however, a dee 
tailed account of the conquest of Musr by the 
Assyrian king, with a list of forty countries which 
he overran in Northern Syria, the names of which 





are for the most part obscure,—perhaps because 
they belonged to Scythic tribes. Of these, fifteen 
appear to have been situated to the east of the 
Euphrates, in and about the Taurus,—the remainder 
to the west of the Euphrates, and along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. After overrunning these 
countries, Tiglath-Pileser attacks the Hittites, and 
takes Carchemish, which was, at that time, appa- 
rently on the left bank of the Euphrates: and, 
immediately after this, follows the expedition 
against Musr. In afterwards describing the extent 
of his dominions, he mentions the Mediterranean 
as his western limit, and the Lower Zab as his 
eastern. On these grounds, Col. Rawlinson now 
thinks that Musr represents Persian Armenia. In 
conclusion, Col. Rawlinson gives it as his opinion, 
that Nineveh was not built till about B.c. 1000,— 
Alassar or Kalah Sherghat being the original capi- 
tal; that Babylon appears for the first time on the 
Nimrtd Obelisk, and is then only mentioned as a 
town ; and that the name which he and Dr. Hincks 
have hitherto read “ Kar-duniyas” is, after all, 
nothing else than the Biblical Shinér.—Mr. Birch 
read an interesting letter from Mr. Colnaghi, jun., 
Secretary to Mr. Newton, H.M. Vice-Consul at 
Mytilene, in which he states that Mr. Newton has 
been busily occupied in collecting inscriptions in 
the island of Rhodes; and that he has just started, 
accompanied by Mr. Finlay, of Athens, on a visit 
to Cos, Patmos, and Scio. It can hardly be doubted 
that so able an investigator as Mr. Newton will 
find many objects of interest to reward his re- 
searches.—Mr. Birch also communicated to the 
Society some curious results of the late visit of M. 
Guérin to the island of Samos. Tt appears that 
M. Guérin spent six weeks there, during which 
time he was able to explore it very thoroughly, 
and to discover the mountain which Herodotus 
(iii. 60) mentions was cut through by Eupalinus 
of Megara. M. Guérin made several excavations, 
and cleared away enough rubbish to enable him to 
pass along the ancient tunnel more than 500 paces. 
—A portion of a paper by Mr. Greenwood, ‘On 
certain Epochal Periods of Papal History’ was 
read. ; 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—July 4.—E. Newman, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—R. F. Logan, Esq. was 
elected a member.—A great number of newor rare 
insects recently captured were exhibited ; of which 
those most worthy of notice were, a large collection 
sent up, by Mr. Foxcroft, from Perthshire ; a speci- 
men of the very rare moth Pachetraleucophea, taken 
by Mr. Janson, at Mickleham ; Aplota palpella, 
bred by Mr. Weir from Genista tinctoria ; Hydrilla 
caliginosa, taken by Mr. Bond inthe New Forest ; 
the exceedingly rare Chariclea Delphinii, bred by 
Mr. Stevens ; Laverna ochraceella (Curtis), bred by 
Mr. Douglas, from leaves of Epilobium hirsutum, 
and Riéslerstammia perlepidella, taken by Mr. 
Edwin Shepherd, at Dareuth Wood. Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Stevens exhibited two species of Noctue, 
with pollen-masses from flowers firmly attached to 
their heads. Mr. Douglas exhibited the larva, pupa 
andimago of Arwocerus Coffee (Fab.),a beetle which 
he had found in considerable quantity feeding on 
mace imported from India.—Mr. Westwood said 
that Hylobius Abietis usually found on young pines 
had this year, in some districts, been discovered 
feeding upon plum and peach trees, and that the 
larve of Coleophora Luscinie pennella had done con- 
siderable damage to the leaves of fine rose-trees, 
He exhibited both these insects and also the 
transformations and perfect state of Lampronia 
costicella (St.), the larva of which feeds upon the 
buds of raspberries, and often does serious injury 
to the crop of fruit. He read a letter from Mr. 
G. Lovell, of the Small Arms Office, at Birming- 
ham, referring to valuable information received 
from the Society on a former cccasion respecting 
insects infesting wood, and asking the best means 
of protecting walnut gun-stocks in the public 
magazines from the attacks of insects which did 
them great injury; but as the example sent was 
not a wood-feeding beetle, there appeared to be 
some mistake, and further inquiries were making. 
—Mr. Douglas drew the attention of the Society 
to Dr. Hagen’s observations in the Stettin ‘ En- 
tomologische Zeitung,’ for May, on Hill's ‘ Decade 














‘of Curious Insects,’ published in London in 1773, 


in which he requests the attention of English 
Entomologists in particular to the explanation of 
the figures that he has offered. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tves. Horticultural, 3. 
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PINE ARTS 


THE CARVED IVORIES OF THE FEJERVARY 
MUSEUM. 


Our readers have been informed that for several 
recent weeks a series of lectures on Ancient Art has 
been delivered by Mr. Francis Pulszky, at Willis’s 
Rooms, in illustration of the Exhibition of an ex- 
tensive and extremely valuable collection of anti- 
quities, lately brought to this country from Hun- 
gary, known as the Fejérviry Museum,—havin; 
been formed by the late Gabriel Fejérvéry,—an 
which has been exhibited at the rooms of the 
Archeological Institute in Suffolk Street. The 
collection is especially devoted to the illustration 
of Ancient Art, not only of the classical period of 
Greece and Rome, but also that of Egypt, Etruria, 
Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Java, India, and China. 
It is easy to understand, that the dates of many 
of the objects produced in the latter countries are 
very difficult to be determined, and it is probable 
that the period which we term Medizval is that 
to which they mostly belong. In addition to the 
preceding, there are a small collection of Nielli 
and other rare objects of Medieval Art, some fine 
pieces of Raphael ware, and a collection of carved 
ivories, second only to that possessed by the Bibli- 
othtque Nationale of Paris :—which latter, as being 
the only portion of the collection that affords an 
extremely instructive and complete view of the 
history of Art during a period of which the monu- 
ments are of the greatest rarity—namely, from the 
fourth to the thirteenth century,—has appeared 
worthy of a separate notice. 

The practice of carving in ivory may be traced 
back to the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Jews employed it to a consider- 
able extent ; and we need only refer to Mr. Birch’s 
Memoir on the Nimroud Ivories (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Lit., New Series), or to Mr. Layard’s ‘ Nineveh 
and its Remains’ (vol. ii. c. 6.), for abundant evi- 
dence of such a practice. The early inhabitants 
of Italy also adopted it to a considerable extent; 
since, as in Assyria, of which country the elephant 
is not a native, the tusks appear to have been ob- 
tained from India in the way of trade,—so there is 
abundant evidence that the elephant was often 
brought alive to Rome. Of Etruscan work the 
Fejérvary collection possesses a few small speci- 
mens :—of these a small fragment representing 
Diana catching the Menalian stag, in low relief 
(in which the profile of the goddess exhibits a strik- 
ing resemblance to Egyptian art),—and a head of 
Medusa, more deeply cut, with boars’ tusks and 
protruded tongue,—are worthy of notice. Of the 
Classical period of Roman Art there are seve- 
ral small examples, some of which were found at 
Mayence. A statuette of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, in the priestly garb, accompanied b 
two Romans in the act of sacrificing, althoug 
much injured in the lower part (being about 4 
inches in height), is far more important; but the 
gems of Classical Roman Art are unquestionabl 
the two tablets of a votive ag on one of whic 
is represented, 84 inches high, A®sculapius leaning 
on his club, round which a serpent is gracefully 
twined, attended by Telesphorus, a small figure, 
with a conical cap, reading from a roll,—and on 
the companion tablet is represented Hygeia, richly 
attired, leaning on a tripod, and feeding a snake, 
accompanied by Cupid without wings—whilst on 
the upper angles, at the top of the capitals at the 
sides of the composition, are Iacchus and the Cista 
Mystica. The graceful proportions and natural 
arrangements of these two a have ren- 
dered them one of the most celebrated monuments 
of ancient Art of the time of M. Aurelius or Com- 
modus ; and they have accordingly been several 
times engraved,—as by Gorius in his great work 
on the Diptychs, Carroni, and Morghen. Another 
scarcely less charming Roman ivory, executed in 
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remembrance of the secular games under the Em- 
r Philip the Arab, in the thousandth year of 
an has, we believe, never yet been engraved. 
In the upper part are busts of the Emperor between 
the High Priest and Consul; whilst the lower part 
is filled with the representation of athletic games. 
Five most artistically-wrought stags are represented 
as fought by young men. This practice of repre- 
senting the secular games upon the Roman Di- 
ptychs appears to have been of not uncommon occur- 
rence,—since we find the chariot games in the 
Circus on adiptych of Lampadius, a.p. 530. Con- 
flicts with bears and other wild animals are in that 
of Stilicho, temp. Theodosius the Great. Both these 
are figured by Gorius. They are also, in another 
Diptych in the French Library, beautifully en- 
ge in Dibdin’s Bibliograph. Tour, ii. p. 147. 
n none of these, however, judging from the en- 
gravings which have been published of them, can 
the artistic treatment be compared with that in 
the Fejérvéry collection. We have, then, the 
Diptychon Nigelinum of the Consul Clementinus, 
A.D. 513,—which has been so often engraved; con- 
sisting of two tablets, 15 inches by 5, full of figures 
and inscriptions both Latin and Greek,—the Greek 
being portion of an ancient Liturgy, commencing 
+ CTOMEN KAAOC 
+ CTOMEN EVAABOC 
+ CTOMEN META®OBOV,— 
inscribed on the back of the tablets in the first 
year of Pope Adrian, a.p. 778. One of the tablets 
of another Diptych, of similar design, but in- 
ferior as a work of Art, also hitherto unpublished, 
has been made the subject of one of those bar- 
barisms which we have been taught to attribute 
more exclusively to modern times,—the name of 
the Consul having been erased, and that of Bishop 
Baldricus,.who accompanied Godfrey Bouillon to 
the Crusades, substituted. Another tablet of the 
Diptych of the Consul Philoxenus, a.p. 525, is 
plainer, being only ornamented with foliage, but it 
bears several interesting inscriptions both in Latin 
and in Greek, almost identical with those of the 
tablet of the Diptych engraved in Gorius (Thesaur. 
Vet. Diptych. ii. 19),—whence we infer it to be the 
counterpart of that monument. Another Diptych 
of the Consul Areobindus (both tablets of identical 
design, and also hitherto we believe unpublished) 
represents the bust of the Consul holding the 
Mappa Circensis in the right hand and the Pedum 
Consulare in the left. There are also casts 
of the famous Halberstadt Diptych, engraved by 
Forstermann, (Mem. Thuring-Sax. Soc. vii. 61). 
As we believe no other Roman or Consular diptych 
exists in England, (if we perhaps except an ivory 
tablet in the British Museum, containing a noble 
figure of St. John,) the great value of this portion 
of the Fejérvary collection will at once be per- 
ceived, 
But. in the middle of the sixth century the 
man power was destroyed, and the office of 
consul was abolished :—Christianity had become 
dominant, and now Christian Art prevailed over 
Pagan. The great convulsions of Europe which 
took place between the sixth and twelfth centuries 
have rendered the monuments of Art of this period 
of very great rarity, as they are of very great in- 
terest,—illustrating as they do, in the artistic 
treatment of different personages and events, the 
religious feelings of the Greek and Latin Churches ; 
and it is only, where no date or other indication of 
the period of execution exists on the monument, 
by a comparison of the treatment of the carving 
with such illuminated manuscripts as have their 
dates clearly ascertained that we can obtain a true 
clue: to that of the ivories of this period :—after 
which, indeed, we have the assistance of the archi- 
tectural details of the ogival period.+ A very earl 
specimen of this early Christian period is, a small 
 apcmaggc of the Ascension (34 inches by 2$). 
upper part of the design contains a figure of 
the Saviour rising towards the outstretched hand 
of the God Father, whilst below are six of the 
Apostles. The short proportions of the figures, 
their Roman costume, and the head of the Saviour 


+ This latter ch ristic bh 








us to determine at 


Ones: that an. ivory carving of the Resurrection, given by 
Gorius, iii. 277, as of the tenth or eleventh century, belongs 


entirely destitute of the nimbus as well as of a 
beard, prove the great antiquity of this carving. 
Dr. Henszlmann, indeed, by whom the Catalogue 
of the Museum has been compiled, places it in: the 
fourth century. We should rather refer it to 
the Charlemagne period; regarding the want of the 
two ordinary characteristics of Christ as a mistake 
of the sculptor, who was most probably an Italian. 
—(Comp. Didron Icon. Div. pp. 50 and 304). An- 
other charming carving is described in the Cata- 
logue thus:—‘ Crucifixion and Resurrection. The 
subject is masterly treated in conception as well as 
in execution. On the angles, Apollo and Diana in 
the old heathen way. It is one of the finest monu- 
ments of Christian Art; and though many assi 

it to the period of Ghiberti, the end of the fifteenth 
century, others are inclined to believe that it be- 
longs to the beginning of the third century, when 
Christian subjects were treated with Pagan artis- 
tical feeling and taste.” Our opinion as to the 
date lies equally between the two given above,— 
since we refer it with scarcely a doubt to the ninth 
century, and request any one to compare it with 
the drawing of the Crucifixion in the Franco-Saxon 
Gospels in the French Library, from which a fac- 
simile is given in Count Bastard’s noble work as 
the ‘Evangiles de Frangois, milieu de rx Siécle.’ 
It is true, the head of the Saviour in the carving is 
destitute of the nimbus; but the entire composition, 
even to the paleographical peculiarities of the in- 
scription, is so similar, that no reasonable doubt 
seems to us to exist as to the period assigned to it 
by us above. This opinion is, it is true, quite at 
variance with the canons laid down by Didron as 
to the artistic treatment of the Crucifixion at 
various periods ; but the Syriac manuscript at Flo- 
rence (sixth century), and the Sacramentarium of 
Gelloni (eighth century), need only be referred to 
to prove that the rarity of representations of the 
Crucifixion of the early period arises from the 
general rarity of such works of Art of all kinds. 

Another small carving, representing the scene 
of the Saviour with the adulteress, is referred, from 
the style of its architecture and figures, to the tenth 
century. The treatment is extremely harsh, and 
the features are destitute of expression.—There are 
several other very interesting carvings of this early 
Christian period, evidently executed in the west of 
Europeor Italy :—in addition to which thecollection 
contains several noble specimens of Byzantine work 
of the same date. Amongst these Byzantine works 
is especially to be noticed a noble figure of Jesus 
Christ, 8 inches high, seated on a throne, with the 
Gospels on his knees, held by the left hand,—the 
right elevated in the act of giving the Benediction. 
The head is encircled with a cruciferous nimbus. 
The carving is very deep, and the entire expression 
is grand and like that of the old Christian mosaics. 
It is ascribed to the eighth century, but is possibly 
ante-dated a century or two. Another figure of 
John the Baptist, of elegant execution, is remark- 
able for the extraordinary slenderness of the body, 
which is 64 times longer than the head. It appears 
to be of the eleventh century. 

We now arrive at the period when the Pointed 
style of architecture threw its influence over all the 
allied arts;—and we accordingly find nearly all the 
ivory carvings of this period with the figures 
arranged beneath arches which generally serve to 
indicate with precision the period and locality 
of their execution. It is especially in the carvings 
of religious subjects of the French school that 
we find this mode of treatment carried to the 
greatest excess. A Diptych of the fifteenth cen- 
tury containing not fewer than eight scenesfrom the 
life of Christ, deeply carved, exhibits a remarkable 
similarity in the treatment of the subjects to the 
small miniatures in the illuminated manuscripts of 
the period. A carved circular ivory mirror-case, 
on which a group of armed knights are attack- 
ing the Castle of Love, the central figure standing 
on the raised peaks of his saddle and lifting a lady 
from the ramparts, a boat beneath, in which a 
knight embraces a lady and a page plays on the 
lyre,—is another choice specimen of French work 
ofthe fourteenth century. But perhaps our English 
archeologists will be most interested with a little 
carving, remarkably under-cut, which from the 


of the time of King John. It consists of three 
compartments :—in the upper the Saviour, old and 
bearded, is seated as Eternal Judge between two 
angels, one of whom holds the Cross,—in the centre 
the Crucifixion, between the Virgin and St. John, 
and two persons described in the Catalogue as 
Saints, but who from their civil costume are 
doubtless intended for the parties for whom the 
carving was made,—below are the Virgin and 
Child seated between SS. Peter and Paul. An- 
other carving of especial interest to the English 
antiquary is, the seated figure of a king (6 inches 
high), crowned and holding the crown and sceptre 
under a Gothic canopy, and with two armed at- 
tendants at the sides,—with the arms of England 
and France (lions and fleurs de lys) quartered in 
tabernacle work at the sides :—the whole bearing 
a strong resemblance to the Great Seals of Henry 
the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and Richard the 
Third. As it bears an inscription, ‘‘ Hinricu 
dei cra. anc. et fra. domi. Hibern,” there seems 
every reason to consider it as representing the un- 
fortunate king Henry the Sixth. The scratch-like 
carving of the inscription and the form of the letters 
seem to us however scarcely contemporary with 
the other work. 

Of the period of the Renaissance there is also 
an interesting series of examples. We shall, how- 
ever, confine ourselves here to a notice of a carving 
of the decapitated body of St. John the Baptist, 
of wonderful conception and vigour of execution, 
almost worthy of Michael Angelo,—two figures of 
the Magdalen and St. Jerome, in the elaborate 
but mannered style of Bernini (seventeenth cen- 
tury),—a small Ecce Homo of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,—and a charming little statue of Silenus 
petting the Infant Bacchus, of the eighteenth cen- 
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Frye-Art Gossrp.—The daily papers have an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Willes Maddox, at his 
brother’s house at Pera, on the 26th of last month, 
at the early age of forty, when his Art powers were 
yet developing themselves and gradually founding 
for their possessor a good repute. Born at Bath 
about the year 1813, it was late in life that Mr. 
Maddox adopted as his proféssion an art for which, 
however, he had early shown much taste. An 
enthusiastic temperament carried him over many 
of the difficulties arising from the disadvantages 
consequent on the want of early and systematic 
training ; and the amount of assiduity and labour 
which he brought to the study of his profession had 
a melancholy relation to his early death. His frame, 
never strong, yielded more than once to the mental 
excitement and bodily fatigue with which he plied 
his pencil.—Bent on the cultivation of his art at the 
highest pictorial sources, he sought in the years 
1841-2 an acquaintance with the masterpieces with 
which the cities of Italy abound. The avidity with 
which he wrought to note down not only these, but 
also much of the picturesque circumstance in nature 
that lies along the painter’s path in Italy, was even 
then too much for him,—and his decease in Rome, 
in 1841, from fever, was an event hourly expected 
by his artistic friends. The skill of Dr. Pantaleone 
brought him through this attack; and he returned 
to London filled with high hopes, and determined 
on struggling to achieve for himself Art distinction. 
Immediately after his return home, he was commis- 
sioned by Mr. Beckford, the proprietor of Font- 
hill, with the execution of certain pictures ; and 
for that gentleman’s daughter, the present Duchess- 
Dowager of Hamilton, and for the late Duke, he 
painted those family portraits which have been 
submitted to the public on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. His love of the picturesque character 
of Oriental life induced him to make a variety of 
studies from it; and at length, after manya painted 
description of Eastern manners, either in illustra- 
tion of the poetic page of Moore or descriptive of 
the individual physiognomy which the casualties 
of London society supplied to him, Mr. Maddox 
proposed to himself a task of more aim, in his 
‘Serpent Charmers,’ exhibited at the British 
Institution in the spring of last year :—which had 
our favourable comment at the time. The picture 
was popular. The artist received abundance of 
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their advice that ground broken thus favourably 
should not be abandoned. He was recommended 
to travel eastward, to consult on the spot those 
incidents of which hehad just shown himself so able 
an expositoratadistance. Hisbrother, Dr. Richard 
Maddox, held a distinguished position as a medical 
practitioner in the Frank quarter of Constantinople : 
—and in his brother’s house he was doomed to find 
adeath-bed. Nosooner had he arrived there, than 
his talents were put in requisition by the Sultan 
himself :—of whom he painted nearly a full-length 

rtrait, decorated with the insignia which that 
Prince is accustomed to wear on state occasions, 
and for the most trivial minutiz of which the Sultan 
was particular in sitting. This picture, when 
finished, was directed to be put aside and left in 
the palace :—and another, of an oval shape, was 
ordered to be executed as soon as ible. This 
was completed in four days ; and it was presented 
to the artist by the Sultan—who ordered him, at 
the same time, to make a copy of it for His 
Majesty in as short a time as it could be done. 
Shortly after taking this copy to the palace, the 
symptoms of fever set in :—the more than proba- 
ble consequence of an over-excited nervous system, 
and a frame succumbing to and exhausted by the 
temperature. These, added to the delays and 
disappointments incident to the portrait-painter’s 
craft, form the last page in the history of Mr. 
Maddox’s career. He died on the 26th of June, 
—deeply regretted by the friends who knew his 
indomitable perseverance and regarded with 
esteem his kindliness of heart.—Such a termina- 
tion of his career, at a time when he was about to 
reap the rewards ofhis strenuous and patient exer- 
tion, is not without itsmoral. The exertion which 
seeks to master ina brief space of time that amount 
of knowledge which years of experience ordinarily 
bring, purchases such knowledge too frequently at 
the expense of some one or other of the human 
faculties, or by a general undermining of the sys- 
tem. 

The case of the Turner Gallery has been again 
before the Courts this week. The point for con- 
sideration was this:—Mr. Turner, as our readers 


know, bequeathed the greater portion of his pic- | 


tures to the nation, on condition that a room should 
be specially built for their reception adjoining and 
forming part of the National Gallery. Until such 
room should be provided for them the pictures were 
to remain at his house in Queen Anne Street, under 
the sole control and management of the executors 
and trustees. Pending any decision on the general 
question of legal validity of the will, the Crown 
urges that the pictures are ill-lodged and liable to 
injury, and proposes that they shall be carried to 
the National Gallery to await the issues of the trial. 
To this the next-of-kin object, on the ground that 
possession is nine-tenths of the law. The question 
of real interest for the public is—are the pictures 
sustaining injury at the house in which Turner 
left them? Opinions were expressed both ways. 
The Vice Chancellor suggested that the proper 
course would be to obtain competent evidence on 
that point :—and it was ultimately agreed between 
the parties that Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Stan- 
field, and Mr. Hardwick should be named as a 
special committee to visit the house and report to 
the Court as to its fitness as a depository for such 
artistic treasures. 

The following suggestion we make in the words 
of the Correspondent who sends it.—*‘ After visit- 
ing the Academy the other day, I happened to go 
to the Vernon Gallery, where it struck me that 
many of the pictures are scarcely such as the artists 
themselves would choose to rest their reputation on. 
Our best men are always advancing,—and it is but 
fair that they should have an opportunity of being 
known by their latest works to strangers and to 
foreigners who happen to be in London when the 
Academy is closed. I beg to propose, taat a room 
in the new National Gallery be set apart for our 
great living artists to exhibit each one of his best 
works, with permission to remove and replace it 
by another, as he may think fit. These would be 
the favourite pictures of the artists themselves,— 
and probably some of them would be given to the 
nation. Others, if approved of, might be bought 
for the National Gallery at the death of the artists.” 


The Committee of the House of Commons on the 
National Art Collections have had anothersitting for 
the reception of evidence. The principal witnesses 
examined atthis sitting were—Mr. Hamilton, one of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, Sir R. West- 
macott, er of the sculptures and marbles of 
the same, and Mr. Carpenter, custodian of prints 
at the same institution. All these witnesses were 
more or less in favour of removal.—Mr. Hamilton 
stated, that in his opinion there is no particular defi- 
ciency of space for antiquities at present in the 
British Museum; there might be a difficulty in 
increasing it. The only objection to the Museum 
as a depository for antiquities that occurred to him 
was in the case of the Elgin Marbles; but as 
| these are the most beautiful and unique produc- 
| tions of their kind, deserving preservation for all 
| time, he suggested the desirability of their being 
, removed to where they could not be deteriorated by 
| the dust and soot, even if it were out to Hampton 
Court, or to a new gallery to be built for their 
| Feception,—as they became blacker and blacker 
| every year. He thought, that for the purposes of 
students in Art, there was no reason for combining 
the national collections of sculpture with those of 
pictures, although in foreign countries they were 
| often concentrated under one roof. There was, to 

a certain extent, he said, a historical and chrono- 
logical arrangement of sculptures in the Museum, 
but present circumstances did not well permit of 
its completeness. With respect to the question of 
management, he did not think that any single 
director in chief could exercise control over the 
Museum, now exercised by its Trustees, even if 
| that director in chief were the First Commissioner 
of Works, or a Cabinet Minister, responsible to 
| Parliament. On the contrary, he thought it would 
| be very inconvenient that there should be any Par- 
| liamentary responsibility in the matter.—Sir R. 
Westmacott was examined as to the state of the 
Elgin Marbles. He said, these marbles had be- 
come much darker since they were placed in the 
Museum, although carefully cleaned twice a year 
with water. He thought it would be objectionable 
to cover the marbles with glass. The glass would 
affect them. He was of opinion, it was desirable 
that the Sculpture and Art collections of the 
British Museum should be removed and combined 
under one comprehensive roof, and that there 
should exist a historical and chronological arrange- 
ment in Egyptian, Syrian, Grecian and Ronian 
rotation ; but this for want of space could not be 
done in the present Museum, even if the present 
central quadrangle were covered in and devoted to 
this object ; so that presentations, present and 
future, or additions, would have to be stowed away 
in the cellars. The discoveries in Asia Minor and 
Greece would very much augment these collections; 
which he thought it highly desirable to have, in 
conjunction with the pictures of the National 
Gallery, removed from the smoke and flues of 
London, to Kensington,—which, in his opinion, 
would be no inconvenient distance for the public 
or for Art students. If the present National 
Gallery were not removed, there soon would not 
be a picture worth looking at.—Mr. Carpenter 
spoke to the want of accommodation in his depart- 
| ment.—Other evidence was tendered from students 
at the Museum and the National Gallery for and 
| against the proposed removal to Kensington.—On 
, Monday the Committee had a meeting to consider 
| their Report ; and in a few days it will doubtless 
| be laid before the country. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





CoNcCERTS OF THE WEEK.— On Monday, Mr. 
F. Flowers gave a performance at the Music Hall, 
Store Street, to exhibit his vocal pupils.— On 
Tuesday, M. George Lichtenstein convened his 
friends, and, besides a fair amount of execution, 
displayed a versatile knowledge of pianoforte music, 
—his programme including writers as far apart as 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn.— 
Signor Gordigiani’s concert was held on Wednes- 
day. His list of singers was strong: including as 
it did Mesdames Novello and Marchesi-Graumann, 
Signori Gardoni, Marchesi, Ciabatta, and Jules 
Lefort, whom we have not before heard to such 








advantage, and M. Villot. For instrumental 


players, we had Siynori Bazzini, Piatti, and Bot- 
tesini. But the charm of the concert lay in the 
music yet more than in the singers. The 9 
finish, and southern elegance of Signor i- 
giani’s best compositions, such as the “Duettino” 
‘E quando di morir,’ and the melody ‘ La Bian- 
china,’ will always make them welcame to us be 
the time of the season ever so late. 





Otympic.—A new piece, in three acts, entitled 
‘ The Times,’ was ch come on Monday. It is from 
the pen of Mr. Daly; a gentleman who has ob- 
tained a peculiar oa reputation as the author 
of ‘ Young Husbands,’ a farce originally produced 
ot Gielen Cilla, and tan opendel at the 
Lyceum, with an improved cast, and with extra- 
ordinary success. There were an originality in the 
dialogue and a distinctness in the portraiture which 
made it remarkable. Nor was there anything in 
the general structure significant of a lack of skill in 
the arrangement of the materials,—but rather, as 
we thought at the time, the contrary. The new 
piece is like the first in many of its more merito- 
rious particulars. Dialogue racy, hitting, recondite, 
free from stage convention, delightfully fresh, fre- 
quently surprising, and altogether awakening to 
the jaded faculties of the weary playgoer g 
compelled to listen to the same jokes and phrases ; 
—characterization vivid, distinct, somewhat eccen- 
tric, always sharply individualized, and pervading 
the scene with unwonted animation;—and, to 
conclude, the perpetual presence of a story and 
the recurrence of unexpected situations naturall 
growing out of the incidents and persons: 
these attributes the new drama unquestionably 
possesses. But all these are insufficient to make 
such a drama a work of Art, or to ensure its per- 
manent success. Over the first two acts there 
hung a mystery which made the position of the 
parties to each other unintelligible. The narrative 
was as difficult to get at as if we had been listening 
to a succession of individuals in the public streets, 
and out of their fragments of discourse had to 
collect their separate histories and to connect them 
into a unity. It was throughout a chaos of odds 
and ends;—fine bits every one, but nothing to 
show that they all belonged to the same work. 
At the end of the second act, however, a — 
orphan (beautifully acted by Miss Ellen r 
rushes on a grand gala-night into an iHumina’ 
garden, in a state of drunkenness, and is pointed 
out to his client by a money-lending lawyer, Mr. 
Crawley Bye (Mr. Mead), as his neglected heir. 
Having thus obtained a gleam of light, the eurtain 
falls, and we await the third act with hope that 
what remains will receive more orderly arrange- 
ment and justify the creative powers of the drama- 
tist. No such thing, however:—the same profusion 
of material continues, with the same want of methed. 
The writing of drama is so strictly an art, that, 
after witnessing several attempts, all unsuccessful, 
to put a mere story on the stage without first 
of all determining its dramatic form, we have 
landed in the conclusion that the thing is impes- 
sible. Much more easy is it to construct a drama 
without story at all, than one with only the story 
to govern the developement. ‘Two or three cha- 
racters in the piece under review are decided hits ; 
—particularly that of the villanous lawyer afore- 
said,—most powerfully acted by Mr. Mead. One 
Sidney Falconer (Mr. Marston) presents us with 
a lover of other than the ordinary —2 
young man with a specific character and a deter- 
mined course of conduct, acting on, and being re- 
acted on by, the world ;—also most intelligently 
performed. His uncle, too, Sir Arthur (Mr. G. 
Cooke), is a character distinctly outlined ; and a 
new-made M.P., under the title of Sir William 
Bungle, affords Mr. Shalders an opportunity to be 
amusing. The drama produced considerable ex- 
citement in the house ;—the audience were divided 
into those who were puzzled and those who were 
pleased, and the curtain fell to a noisy demonstra- 
tion, which leaves the success of the piece to be 
determined by its future reception. 


ADELPHI.—On Wednesday eveni 
Lemon contributed to the boards of 
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burlesque, entitled ‘Sardanapalus; or, the Fast 
King of Assyria.’ Mr. Lemon has in this piece 
ventured on a new class of drama :—for, the bur- 
lesque in question is not exactlya parody of Byron’s 

edy, but an extravaganza per se, wrought out 
of the subject itself. Other incidents, such as the 
camp at Chobham, and a pic-nic party, are intro- 
duced. Two scenes—‘ The Isle of Palms, in the 
River Tigris,’ including a view of the Palace, and 
‘The Hall of Winged Bulls’—present points of 
identity with the splendid scenes at the Oxford 
Street Theatre,—and are almost as picturesque in 
effect. In the latter, the dialogue does in part 
parody that of the tragedy. The dream of Sarda- 
napalus is travestied;—the object of horror being 
an extortionate cabman. This, Miss Woolgar gave 
with admirable point and energy. Her portrait 
of the languid and dissolute monarch was, indeed, 
marked throughout with her usual discrimination 
and tact; though the author has not burthened 
either her or the other performers with a super- 
abundance of wit. The puns are comparatively 
few; and the writer seems to have depended rather 
on working out a comic idea of the place and 
time than on the utterance of burlesque jokes. 
Salamenes is converted into Saly menia, and 
confided to Mr. Keeley, —who personates the 
king’s mother-in-law;—but the humour of the part 
is rather elaborate than salient. Arbaces, by Paul 
Bedford, and Beleses, by Miss Fanny Maskell, pre- 
sented a pair of sportive conspirators, for whom a 
considerable amount of stage business was provided. 
They had mysteriously to unite their fingers in the 
manner of the monumental effigies, and the eccen- 
tricity of the gestures afforded much amusement. 
Altogether, this is one of the most gorgeous spec- 
tacles of this spectacular age. 








GENERAL RESUME OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON. 

On Friday week, Mr. Buckstone closed his intro- 
ductory season at the HaYMARKET with an address 
to the public @ propos to the occasion. In it, he 
justly took credit for the production of many new 
pieces, of fair average merit, by distinguished 
authors,—and announced his intention of con- 
tinuing next season the same plan with improved 
means, on an enlarged stage, and in a house 
thoroughly repaired. The event may serve as a 
landing-place, and thus give proper opportunity 
for a résumé of the theatrical season, the expiration 
of which it may be accepted as defining. 

The management of the Haymarket was not the 
least interesting ofthe whole. Itannouncedatitscom- 
mencement high aims; and advertised a programme 
of new pieces with their authorship, all indicating 
a literary direction, and a desire to encourage 
poetic composition. Similar aspirations were sug- 
gested in the introductory burlesque; were, indeed, 
implied in its very title,‘ Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent 
of Mount Parnassus.’ The polish of Mr. Planché’s 
productions in this kind gives them almost a classic 
vogue; and the present was, perhaps, one of the 
most carefully manipulated. The high degree of 
finish imparted to it a value beyond its intrinsic 
merit. It was evidently designed for an extensive 
run,—and certainly achieved it. Night after night, 
to the very last, Mr. Buckstone ascended the sacred 
hill, and renewed his communications with the 
Muses and Apollo. The first venture in the more 
strictly dramatic way was a comedy by Mr. Sul- 
livan, rather prosaically named ‘Elopements in 
High Life,’ and, like all its author’s works, pos- 
sessing more vivacity than wit. Mr. Sullivan’s 

ieces are in general carefully constructed; but he 
is far from perfect in the art, and his effects gene- 
rally suffer from want of preparation. He is 
meagre in incident and deficient in invention, so 
that his plays seem to want body and substance;— 
and the five acts are always reducible to three. 
The utmost which he can perform, is, gently to 
move, not strongly to excite. It soon became 
evident, therefore, that another trial must be 
made; and in making this, Mr. Buckstone was 
careful to demonstrate the high character which 
he desired to impart to his establishment. The 
experiment was very interesting; that, we mean, 
of Miss Faucit in the heroine of Mr. Browning’s 
‘Colombe’s Birthday.’ As a poem, if this pro- 





duction was too pure for the stage, it has been 
found almost as much so, in common with many 
other of Mr. Browning's pieces, for the closet. Its 
specific unfitness for acting is, therefore, not con- 
clusive against the general fitness of poetry for the 
stage,— but rather points to an opposite result. 
Poetry capable of touching the popular mind and 
heart must not be ofan eccentric kind; but conceived 
in recognized forms of beauty, such as are at once 
intelligible to cultivated understandings. Whenever 
Mr. Buckstone shall produce on the stage a poem 
which is also a drama, he will, we are convinced from 
much observation on the direction now taking by 
the play-going public, meet with large success. The 
next venture was, a comedy by the Rev. Mr. White; 
whose productions have won their way to the boards 
with little of the theatrical qualityin them. Pleasing, 
not strong as a poet, and deficient as a dramatic 
artist, the dramas of this gentleman are necessarily 
uncertain in their effects. The piece, entitled 
‘The Mouse Trap,’ was, as the title imports, a 
mere caprice,—and, as such, better esteemed by 
its author than it could be by others. Much fair 
conversational dialogue was thrown away on an 
impracticable plot, and on scenes so misconstructed 
as to provoke surprise even in the uninitiated. To 
this succeeded a play by Mrs. Crowe; a lady 
popular as a novelist, and not without talent as 
a poet, but who in the latter capacity has yet to 
establish her claims. A good story, however, was 
expected in her drama,—but in this ‘The Cruel 
Kindness’ disappointed her admirers. It proved 
to be a series of imperfectly knit common-places, 
with an occasional exception in favour of some 
better fragment of dialogue ;—but the whole want- 
ing in dramatic skill as to structure, and in a phi- 
losophical principle for its basis.—But whatever 
must be acknowledged as the defect of these pieces, 
one and all possessed the charm of originality and 
novelty, as acting dramas ; and not only carried 
out the laudable design of the management, but 
were valuable as tentative experiments as to how 
far it may. be prudent to venture out of the 
beaten tracks of stage-precedent. It was the 
introduction, as it were, of new blood into the 
theatrical body ;—and little doubt need be enter- 
tained of the new system being crowned with 
triumphant success, as soon as its resources shall 
be adequately developed, and the requisite experi- 
ence for its guidance shall have been obtained. 

The management of the PrINcEss’s has entitled 
itself to high commendation for extraordinary 
efforts in a direction of its own. Spectacular 
illustration of translated and revived dramas has 
been its forte. The ‘Marco Spado’ was, perhaps, 
scarcely deserving of the cost bestowed on it; but 
it showed the liberality of the directors,—subse- 
quently so fully corroborated in the getting up of 
‘ Macbeth,’ and in the superb production of Byron’s 
Assyrian tragedy. On this topic we have already 
spoken so fully, that further remark is unnecessary. 
Nor has the more simple drama been left without 
regard. To Mr. Marston’s ‘Anne Blake,’ the 
last touches of the poet were permitted to be 
added ; and this fine play was repeated with such 
improvements as experience had suggested. 

While on the topic of the higher drama, we can- 
not neglect the claims of the East End theatre which 
has lately acquired distinction by the production 
of the five-act drama. Mr. Wilkins contributed a 
second work of this class to the boards of the Crry oF 
Lonpon. ‘The Egyptian,’ a tragedy, aimed even 
at the classical in treatment. Though somewhat 
cold in style, itsucceeded ininteresting theaudience, 
and had a run of several weeks. The same writer 
subsequently placed a third piece of the same pro- 
tensions on the stage of Drury Lanz,—but not 
with the same success nor of the same merit. 

Of this once-patented establishment, under its 
present anomalous management, this is all that 
need be said.—We pass on to the ADELPHI, where 
Mr. Webster has successfully essayed to elevate 
the usual class of productions :—even venturing on 
Shakspearian revivals, such as ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ and in other respects enlarging the 
scale of decoration to the utmost capabilities of 
the arena. The ‘Généviéve’ and the burlesque of 
‘ Sardanapalus,’as given this week, thelatternoticed 
above, enable this theatre to maintain a competi- 





tion with larger establishments; and in its spec- 
tacle it is scarcely inferior, in point of effect, to the 
latter. 

The Otympic in the rank of theatres intelli- 
gently managed deserves the next place. New 
and translated pieces have been its stock-commo- 
dities ; all illustrated with brilliant scenery and 
costume, and excellently well acted. They have 
appeared in rapid succession :—a mere enumeration 
must suffice. ‘Salvatori,’? ‘Uncle Crotchet,’ 
‘Macbeth’ travestied, ‘The Miller of Derwent 
Water,’ ‘ Love and Avarice,’ and ‘ Shylock, or the 
Merchant of Venice Preserved.’ The Macbeth and 
Shylock have availed to manifest a power quite 
unique in a new actor,—Mr. Robson ; who unites 
with his burlesque a tragic ideal that elevates him 
in the rank of artists, and presents the branch of 
Art which he professes under an entirely original 
aspect, which has excited general attention. 

We conclude our general review with the 
LyceumM,—which during the present season has 
not shone out with its usuallustre. The ‘Drama- 
tic Tale in Nine Chapters’ was a conspicuous 
failure. It had been produced at great cost, and 
the management have not been able to recover 
from the shock. Another piece or two of small 
merit—such, for instance, as ‘The Lawyers’— 
have been substituted, and the entertainments’ of 
the house returned to the Vaudeville character of 
other days ;—but the faith in the public which 
then gave to these trifles a current vitality has 
been withheld. The ‘‘ beggarly array of empty 
boxes” must have nightly suggested to the gene- 
rally clever manager that he has been guilty of 
some great error. 





MusicaAL AND Dramatic Gosstp.— Once a 
year, matter for a motion on behalf of Eng- 
lish opera occurs in the benefit of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, which is always a performance exciting 
interest sufficient to stir up considerations out of 
the record of his own great popularity. This year 
the pieces chosen by him were ‘ Fra Diavolo’ and 
‘The Watermen,’—that for the sake of its piquant 
drama and delicious music,—this, we suppose, be- 
cause of the Englishman’s deep-rooted love for 

icularly deep when the subject thereof 
has anything to do with “‘the water privilege.” 
On this choice of the foreign and home-work, made, 
it may be presumed, in accordance with the ascer- 
tained tastes of our public, a good deal might be once 
more said—in addition to our regrets that there is no 
English stage on which the best English tenor who 
has appeared since the very best days of Braham 
might assist in delighting an English public thrice a 
week instead of once a year! But, while we persist 
in keeping the subject open—while we repeat our 
conviction that never were materials so ample and 
audiences so ready to hand as at the present junc- 
ture, were the enterprise taken up artistically, 
not empirically,—we must avoid becoming tedious, 
and leave the matter to those who are more im- 
mediately concerned than ourselves.—The per- 
formances are stated to have gone off most bril- 
liantly. 

The Royal Italian Opera affords small matter 
for separate report. Signor Belletti has taken his 
revenge for being unequal in presence, in action, 
and in musical warmth to the part of Don Gio- 
vanni, by giving to the King in ‘ La Favorita’ an 
importance and an interest which that shabby 
monarch (as universally shunned by baritones as 
Norma’s lover is by tenor singers) has not before 
enjoyed in London. We believe that Dr. Spohr will 
not remain in London for the purpose of conducting 
his ‘ Jessonda,’ as had been expected. The part of 
the lover in this opera, rejected by Signor Mario, is 
now, we read, to be sustained by Signor Lucchesi. 
Without any discourteous censure of this gentle- 
man, it can hardly be imagined that a serious opera 
thus cast, and produced at so late a period of the 
season, can succeed. The motto of every wise 
management should be, that no work is to be 
allowed to fail for want of due care. Whatever 
be the success of the present season, Mr. Gye is 
heaping up further difficulties for the Royal Italian 
Opera by his careless slackness of management. 


Among the bewildering tales which come from 
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Australia of twenty thousand pound prizes, and 
imminent risks to life and limb—of a climate 
violent in its extremes, and a society little less 
violent in its contrasts—we have as yet received 
little account of any relaxation to the labour of 
money-getting more human than gross and sense- 
less debauchery. The other day, however, we 
were informed that one of the most rising English 
musicians—Mr. Winterbottom, the performer on 
the bassoon—is catering for the mixed public of 
Melbourne by giving promenade concerts in close 
imitation of M. Jullien to vast audiences, and 
with corresponding profit to himself. 

Much, we apprehend, is conveyed regarding the 
hold on our public which German drama is likely 
really to take by the fact, that three out of the 
four performances of the week just closed have not 
been the masterpieces of Goethe or Schiller, nor 
have introduced to our public national dramas by 
such writers of the second class as Grillparzer, 
Halm, and Gutkow,—but have been translations 
from Shakspeare !—‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ and ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.’ The next week will be 


the last of the season. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Fettered Press.—The Melbourne Argus has 
cast one of his hundred eyes across to the mother 
country, and fixed it upon the condition of our 
press. Reckoning up the number of stamps issued 
to our daily papers, it perceives that it—a colonial 
newspaper, published in a city yet younger than 
this generation, and not more populous than some 
London parishes—has a circulation nearly equal to 
the Daily News, the Morning Herald, the Morning 
Chronicle, and the Morning Post, added together. 


‘The first of these London papers issues daily about 


3,500 copies; the second, 3,500; the third, 2,950; 
the fourth, 2,650 ;—total, 12,600. The Melbourne 
Argus circulates daily 10,500 copies—a circulation, 
relatively to the population, infinitely greater than 
that of the Times. Even in its present choked-up 
condition, Melbourne does not contain more than 
60,000 people. At least one in six, therefore, 
has a copy of the Argus to himself. The two-and- 
a-quarter millions of London have the 35,000-eopies 
of the Times, the 5,000 of the Advertiser, andthe 
12,600 proportioned above—in all 52,000 copies of 
morning papers—among them ; and have to strug- 
gle with country readers for even that infinitesimal 
proportion. The Argus, with that habit of plain 
speech which living in a new and rough country 
seems to induce, thus explains the difference of con- 
ditions under which the two presses work. Here, 
he says, in the colonies: ‘‘ The press is free,—free, 
not only from any very serious legal or political lia- 
bility, but freefrom all the antiquated abominations 
of stamp-duty, paper-duty, advertisement-duty, &c. 
by which the press of Great Britain is still so bar- 
barously fettered. And what is the consequence? 
That the usual price of a newspaper in England is 
fourpence, fivepence, or sixpence, while the Argus 
is delivered every morning, at almost every house 
in Melbourne, at the rate of three-halfpence to our 
ordinary subscribers.” —Nonconformist. 
Poetical Happiness. 

There is a fountain to whose flowery side 

By divers ways the children of the earth 

Run day and night athirst, to measure forth 

Its living waters; Health and Wealth and Pride, 

Power, clad in arms, and Wisdom, Argus-eyed; 

But one, apart from all, is seen to stand 

And take up in the hollow of his hand 

What to their golden vessels is denied, 

Baffling their utmost reach; He, born and nurst 

In the glad sound and freshness of the place, 

Drinks momently its dews and feels no thirst; 

‘While, from his bowered grot or sunny place 

He sorrows for that troop as it returns 

Through the waste wilderness with empty urns. 

—Brussels Herald. 

A New Anesthetic.—At a recent meeting of the 
London Medical Society, Mr. Richardson read a 
paper ‘On the Anesthetic Properties of the 
Common Puff Ball (Lycoperdon Proteus).’ His 
attention was directed to the subject by the fact 
that in some parts of the country bees are stupified 
by this ~_ before extracting the contents of the 
hive. He was thus induced to try some experi- 
ments on cats and dogs, in which he succeeded in 
producing anesthetic effects perfectly similar to 





those obtained by the agency of chloroform and 
ether. Inone case a painful operation was performed 
by Dr. Willis of Barnes on a dog with perfect suc- 
cess. The mode of administering this agent is, to 
allow the animal to inhale the fumes of the dried 
fungus whilst in a state of ignition. Mr. Richardson 
has inhaled the fumes himself, and finds them pro- 
ductive of similar effects with those of chloroform. 
It is curious, that this fungus which emits these 
narcotic fumes may be eaten with impunity, and 
that it is amongst those which Dr. Badham has 
recommended in his recent work to be eaten as 
the esculent fungus of Britain. No chemical 
principle has yet been detected to account for these 
very curious effects. 

Postal Anomalies.—The postage on a letter ex- 
ceeding an ounce in weight by the smallest scruple, 
transmitted to India, vid Marseilles is, says Mr. 
Elihu Burritt, 7s. 9d.!_ This is probably the most 
expensive route in the world. Still, it is not the 
weight or bulk of the mails conveyed in this direc- 
tion that makes this exorbitant charge for letter 
postage necessary; for a copy of the London Times 
weighing three ounces is transmitted to India vid 
Marseilles for 3d., or for only 1d. per ounce. Thus 
manuscript mail matter is charged at the rate of 
more than 12,0001. per ton in this direction, whilst 
printed matter pays only at the rate of 1501. per 
ton. e postal anomalies in other directions are 
more striking still. From the Channel Islands to 
the remotest of the Shetland group, changing from 
steamer to railway and from railway to steamer 
for nearly 1,000 miles, the charge on a letter 
weighing half an ounce is 1d. From Dover to 
Calais, two ports almost within sight of each other, 
the charge on a letter of the same weight is 1s. 3d. ! 
From the western boundary of Texas to the north- 
eastern boundary of the American Union, a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles, 14d. From Dover to San 
Francisco in California, vid the United States, 
involving the ocean transits, each averaging 2,000 
miles, besides three inland services, 1s. 2d.! From 
Dover to Calais, a distance of less than 30 miles, 
one shilling and’ threepence for a letter weighing 
half an ounce! The charge on a single letter from 
London to New York is 1s., but from London to 
San Francisco, vid New York, 1s. 2d.,—leaving 
only 2d. for the cost of its transmission from New 
York to Chagres, thence across the Isthmus to 
Panama, thence by ocean steamer to San Francisco, 
a voyage of about 15 days!—These are some of the 
postal anomalies which would be removed by the 
establishment of a Universal Ocean Penny Postage. 

Indian Postal System.—The overland mail sup- 
plies a good illustration of the defects of our post 
system in Hindistan, andof theslow pace of business 
in that empire compared against the currency of 
thought in Europe. Our readers are aware that the 
mails from Calcutta take up the mails from Bombay 
at Ceylon and Suez, as the case may be, in order to 
avoid the long voyage up the Arabian Sea,—and 
a glance at the map will show that the latest news 
from Calcutta might always be sent home by the 
Bombay mail if there were a decent post between 
these two presidential cities. But this is rarely 
the case. The last mail showed that no news had 
reached Bombay from Calcutta for thirteen days. 
The reason—an almost incredible reason in the 
days of submarine telegraphs and of instantaneous 
intercommunication between London and Brussels 
—is, that the only post between the eastern and 
western capitals of Hindistan is a foot post, going 
at the rate of twenty miles a day,—that is, at 
about a quarter the speed of the first post established 
in this country, by which the distance between 
London and Edinburgh was done in three days. 
There has been some talk at Calcutta of trying a 
horse post between the two capitals; but nothing 
has been done as yet towards its accomplishment. 
Perhaps when the railway shall be completed from 
Calcutta to Mirzapoor and Allahabad, a horse post 
may be established between one of these towns and 
Bombay :—this would shorten the time of transit 
between Calcutta and London by some days. 





To ConnzsronpEnts. —Y.—W. D.— Mrs. C.—P. R. L— 
E. P.—received. 





Erratum.—P. 860, col. 2, 1.25, for Dunstone’s * Point” 
read Print. 
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representing the principal Field Operations, oy og and 
Animals treated of in the work. In 2 vols. royal Svo. price 3l. 
handsomely bound in cl 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Londen. 





A New Edition, only enlarged, with 109 Illustrations engraved 
ood, in demy 8vo. price 21s. 

HE FORESTER. A Practical Treatise on the 

Formation, Draining, and Fencing of Plantations; the 

Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest Trees; the Cutting 

and Preparation of Wood for Sale, with an Im roved Process for 

the Transplantation of Trees of large size. By JAMES BROWN, 
Forester, Arniston. 

“Mr. James pf the forester at Arniston, near Dalkeith, has 
published his views of the subject in a sensible. concise, and usefu 
manner ; and we can now refer to his volume as the book to be re- 
commended.”—Gardeners’ Chronic 

= Beyond all doubt this is the best work on thesubject of forestry 
extant.”—Gardeners’ Journal. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinbergh and London. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, 


I, 
ECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
ey ogee and GEOLOGY. Second Edition, in one large 
volume §vo. 248, 

This Edition, besides embracing the researches of other chemists, 
contains the result of nearly 2,000 analyses, in connexion with 
Scientitic Agriculture, made in the Laboratory of the Author since 
the publication of the former Edition, and exhibits a full view of 
the pie state of our knowlege on this important branch. 

A valuable and interesting course of lectures.” ‘ly Re 
rterly Review. 


Qua 
“The most complete account of Agricultural "Chemistry we 
possess.”— Royal Agricultural Journal. 


II. 

EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. Being 
the Results of Past, and Suggestions for Future Experiments in 
Serentite and Practical Agriculture. By JAMES F. W. JOHN- 

» F.RSS. L.& BE, &e. Price 88. 
rer valuable book for the agriculturist, both as a warnin 
ol as a guide .It is only by the combination of science anc 
practice like that ‘exhibited, that British farming can successfully 
compete with the altered state of the world.”—Spectator. 


IIt. 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
eras and GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, price 


6d, 
«Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it, both as 
regards true science and sound common sense 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 


Iv. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Thirty-second Edition, price 1s. 


Vv. 
On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. 
Price 68. 


VI. 

NOTES on NORTH AMERICA ~— AGRI- 
cU we y RAL, ECONOMICAL, and SOCIAL. 2vols. with a Map, 
price 21s. 

* Professor Johnston's admirable Notes.”— Economist. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


1. 
C: ANADIAN CRUSOES. Edited by Aanes 
STRICKLAND, With numerous Illustrations ‘by Harvey. 
Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 68. 


9 
DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. With 
Harvey's Designs, Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
3. 
MRS. GELDART’S LOVE: a Reality, not 


Romance. With Cuts by Gi:vert. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


4, 
HACK’S WINTER EVENINGS. Cheaper 
Edition. With CHES ene Feap. cloth, 38, 6d. 


NAOMT:; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem, By 
Mrs. J. B. WEBB. New Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. . 


6. 
RECOLLECTIONS of Mrs. ANDERSON’S 
somecs: Filustrated by Franxury, Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 


7. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, with Illustrations. 
1smo. cloth, 28, 


RURAL SCENES, with 88 Cuts. 18mo. 
cloth, 28. 


9. 
SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. By 
JOSEPH PAYNE. Ninth — 18mo. eloth, gilt edges, 38, 


SANDFORD and MERTON. With Cuts by 


GiLBeRt. 18mo. cloth, 2s, 


ll. 
TAYLOR’S BOY and the BIRDS. Lanp- 
SEER’s Designs, Square cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Artiar Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





MY NOVEL, BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON ; 
Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, complete in 2 vols. price 21s. 


THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 


By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
Second Edition. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLack woop & Sons, Edinburgh a and London. 


OF 








IN THE PRESS, 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES 


BLACK SEA 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; 


With a VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA, AND A TOUR THROUGH THE COUNTRY OF 
THE DON COSSACKS. 


By LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of ‘ A Journey to Nepaul.’ 


THE 


In 8vo. with Dlustrations. 


Wiitam BLACK woop & | Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE SCOTTISH QUEENS. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES 


CONNECTED WITH THE ROYAL SUCCESSION. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of England.’ 





Containing the Continuation of the 


LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


The Tauee Votrmgs published contain the Lives of MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, MARY 
OF LORRAINE, THE LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS, and MARY STUART. Embellished with Portraits and 
Historical ViGNetTtEs. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


Wuturam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.GS. F.G.S. 


Geographer to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas,’ &c, 





On the Ist of Avevst will be published, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


COMPRISING, IN TWENTY PLATES, 


MAPS AND PLANS OF ALL THE IMPORTANT COUNTRIES AND LOCALITIES REFERRED TO BY 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS, CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, AND EMBODYING 
THE RESULTS OF THE MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


Printed in Colours, uniform with the Author’s General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied by 
A COMPLETE INDEX OF PLACES, 


In which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. Harvey, M.A. Oxon, Classical Master in the 
Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 12s. 6d. half bound. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 
1, A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Imperial 4to. half bound in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
ng .. the most recent Discoveries. With Index. Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to. half bound in 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 

3. AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, for 

+ i A ineluding Maps of Canaan and Palestine. With Index. Printed inColours. Demy 4to. half 

oun 


. SERIES of GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, te accompany Jounston’s 
SCHOOL ATLASES. Comprising THE WORLD—HUROPE—ASIA—AFRICA—NORTH AND SOUTH AME- 
RICA—THE BRITISH ISLES. In Portfolio, price s. 6d. 


Wi.u1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Printed in Colours. 
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Now ready, in imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Engravings and Illustrations on Wood, price 2/, 12s. 6d. 


LADY LOUISA TENISON’S NEW WORK, 


‘CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA.’ 


Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


LIVES OF THE LAUREATES. 


By WILTSHIRE STANTON AUSTIN, B.A., 


Of Exeter College, Oxford, and Lincoln's Inn ; 
AND 


JOHN RALPH, M.A., 
Of Queen's College, Oxford, and Lincoln's Inn. 


Ricuarp Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


. 





EARL GREY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S ADMINISTRATION, 


From 1846—1852. 
By EARL GREY. 
(EDINBURGH REVIEW, Just Published.) 
“Lord Grey has, in fact, given us a handbook of modern Colonial policy which no person desirous of understanding 


the present state and future prospects of our colonies can omit to read.” 


RicuarD Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE BIBLE LANDS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, &c. 30s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE 


DEAD SEA AND IN THE BIBLE LANDS, 


From December, 1850, to April, 1851. 
By F. DE SAULCY, 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCII INSTITUTE. 
‘There can be no doubt as to the sterling qualities of this new contribution to the treasury of sacred and biblical 


science, the worth of which is enhanced by the tone of dispassionate and philosophic inquiry which pervades its pages, and 
the weight of classic and profane authorities by which each investigation is sustained. It has all the elements of a 
standard and enduring book.” —Globe. 

** Forms an admirable supplement to Dr. Robinson's great work of biblical researches in Palestine.”—Ewvaminer. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher i in | Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE NEW weak OF FICTION. 


IPI Dr 











1. 
THE NEW NOVEL OF POLITICAL LIFE 


CHARLES DELMER. 


By a DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 
2 vols. 
2. 


THE MAID OF FLORENCE; | CYRILLA. By the Author of ‘ The 


or, NICCOLO-DI LAPI. By the MARQUIS MASSIMO | initials.’ 23 wale. 
Secretetuen NELLY ARMSTRONG 
o 
3. ‘Author of ‘ Rose sal 2 vols. 
THE CLINTONS: a Modern) 


STORY. 3 vols. 


By the 


| DAISY BURNS. Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of ‘ Madeleine,’ and ‘ Nathalie.’ 
4, | 3 vols. 


THE MAIDEN’S TOWER: a’ MARK HURDLESTONE. By 


TALE of the SEA, By EMILIE CARLEN, Author MRS. MOODIE, Auth hing I he Bush.’ 
of ‘Woman’s Life,’ ‘ The Rose of Tistelin.’ 3 vols. | 2 vols. elie 


BicusrD Bentizy, New Burlington-street, 


PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrgn GoWER-STREET, and 27, Iv¥-LANR, PAPRRNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention: has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Scienees are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

lL 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Priee 4s. 6d. eloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


‘Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Darxey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


«« For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 

ics.” 
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CoNDUIT-STREET, HIANOVER-SQUARE, 
NOTICE. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON, 
WITH PORTRAITS, MAP, AND DRAWINGS, 
IS NOW READY, 
AND MAY BE HAD OF THE BOOKSELLERS AND AT THE LIBRARIES. 


** So little is known of ‘ Mount Lebanon,’ that this work will be sure of a welcome reception.”—John Bull. . 
“It tai t of this most interesting part of the earth. We could scarcely point to a more striking 
and peculiar narrative.”—Daily News. 

*¢ It is a serious and thoughtful book. The wit of ‘Edthen’ and the fancy of ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ are here 
superseded by earnest researches into the social condition of the Syrians, which personal intercourse with their chiefs has 
enabled Colonel Churchill to record.” —Globe. 

* It abounds in curious and interesting details, and is as entertaining as works on Oriental matters almost always are. 
The account of the Druse Religion is extremely valuable.”—Ewxaminer. 


Saunpers & OrLey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
PUBLISHING by W. FRENCH, 


ROYAL DRESDEN GALLERY OFFICE, 67, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


PAYNE'S ROYAL DRESDEN GALLERY, 


CONTAINING 
A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS AFTER CORREGGIO, CLAUDE LORRAINE, 
RUBENS, TITIAN, METZU, RAPHAEL, VANDYKE, REMBRANDT, 
HOLBEIN, TENIERS, WOUVERMANS, &e. 

Published in 45 Parts at 1s. each, in 15 Divisions at 3s., and in Sections at 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in French blue 
morocco cloth, the Plates so arranged as to require no other binding; or complete in 2 vols. cloth, handsomely gilt and 
lettered, 20. 15s. 

At the completion of the Work, each Subscriber will be presented, gratis, with a 
FINE ENGRAVING of the 


TOWN AND CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG, 
Engraved by T. A. PRIOR, after a Painting by the late 
J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 


Whose Mcyiricent Expowment for the benefit of Decayed Oil Painters must ever render his memory dear to all lovers 
of the Fine Arts. 


The dimensions of this magnificent Engraving are 21} inches by 14}, the price of which to Non-subscribers is 14. 1s. 

















A New elegantly-illustrated Version of the CELEBRATED HISTORY of 


REYNARD THE FOX, 


Translated from the German by E. W. HOLLOWAY, Esq., and Illustrated after Drawings by 
J. LEUTEMAN, Esq. 


Setting forth his Deeds and Misdeeds—his Fortunes and Misfortunes—with certain Passages 
concerning his Friends and his Foes. 
Handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt and lettered, price 15s. 


“The poem is introduced by a succinct, well-written preface. The reader, after he has gone over the preface, even 
though he should have previously heard nothing of this characteristic offspring of the Middle Ages, will be prepared to 
take it in hand with a good chance of entering into and enjoying its rich humour and masculine satire. Still more will his 
enjoyment and understanding of both be enhanced in the present edition by the engravings which accompany the text, 
from drawings by Leuteman. These may be praised as excelling in cleverness and drollery all that have hitherto appeared 
on this popular subject. The telling effect of these sketches on modern eyes is increased by a number of new supplemen- 
tary traits, which glance at the immediate history and habits of the day : these are slily introduced, in the right Hogarthian 
manner, among the accessories of the composition, with laughable ingenuity. For i y—in the position which 
illustrates Reynard’s story of ‘ King Log and King Stork,’ the latter is shown in the act of swallowing an unlucky frog, 
whose hand still clutches a sheet of the recent ‘ constitution,’ declaring that ‘ the person of the representative is inviolable.’ 
In the scene of Reynard’s last speech on the gallows-ladder, a puppy in the corner, with open shirt-collarand hair smoothed 
down in the newest style of ‘art,’ is engaged in taking a crayon sketch of the ceremony for the ‘ Illustrated Journal ;’ an 
ass peering over his well rey ts that poorest of modern parasites, the artist’s trumpeter ; and so on through- 
= —_—- whenever a mischievous allusion can be thrown in to sharpen the caricature of human weakness or 














NOW PUBLISHING, MONTHLY, 


THE ROYAL MUSEUMS OF BERLIN, 


Containing a Selection from the Great Masters in the Royal Picture Gallery; also from the Modern 
Pictures in the Greek and Egyptian Temples in the New Museum; together with Views of the Principal 
Buildings, &c. of the Metropolis of Prussia, with an Historical and Descriptive Account of the same, form- 
ing a Work which may well be denominated 


THE TREASURES OF BERLIN. 


The Work will be published in Divisions at 3s.,and Parts at 2s.; each Division containing Nine highly-finished 
a ae ay Dg red a by —— = of Art; also in Sections, hand ly bound in morocco cloth, gilt and 
ettered, price 7s. 6d. each; and at the completion of the Work will be presented to each Subscriber a SPLENDID 
ENGRAVING on Steel (21 by 26} inches), illustrating . 


SCHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL, 
Engraved by SCHLEICH, in line, after a Painting by C. NILSON. 
Agents Wanted. 











BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the PONT DES ARTS, PARIS. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Sobo-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street, London, 


At the rate of One Shilling for a France, 


commssnsssansnee 
L’? 


ITALIA 
LETTERARIA ED ARTISTICA, 


GALLERIA DI CENTO RITRATTI 
Dei POETI, PROSATORI, PITTORI, SCULTORI, ARCHI.- 
TETTI E MUSICI PIU ILLUSTRI, 
Con cenni Istorici di Givserre Ziranpint ; 
Preceduta da un Discorso sul Genio Italiano, per opera di 
2. J. DeLeciuze. 
Parigi, 1851,1 vol. in-8 grande, adorno di 12 bellissime incisioni 
in rame contenenti in gruppo cento ritratti con fregi ed attributi. 
Prezzo di associazione, 15 fr. 


LITALIE Lirrerarre et ARTISTIQUE, GALERIE 
de CENT PORTRAITS des POETES, PROSATEURS, 
PEINTRES, SCULPTEURS, ARCHITECTES et MUSI- 
CIENS les plus Lllustres, Esquisses biographiques par M. G, 
ZIRARDINI, traduction francaise, avec notes par M. U BI- 
CIN1I, précédée d’un discours sur le génie italien par M. E. J. 
DELECLUZE, 1851. 1 beau volume grand in-8, orné de cent 
portraits gravés sur acier, prix 15 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS de 
BUTTURA, enti¢rement refait sur un nouveau plan et aug- 
menté de plus du double, pour la partie italienne, d’aprés les 
dern. édit. des grands dict. de Académie della Crusca, d’Al- 
berti, Cardinali, Manuzzi, de Padoue, de Livourne, de Vérone, 
et surtout d’apres le VOCABULARIO UNIVERSALE, par 
Tramater, etc., et pour la partie francaise d'aprés la dernicre 
édition du dictionnaire de l’Académie Francaise et de son com- 
plément; et les dictionnaires de Laveaux, Boiste, et autres. Par 
A. RENZI, professeur de langue et de littérature italiennes, 
1 gros volume grand in-8 de 1300 pages a trois colonnes, caractéze 


neuf et fondu exprés. 13fr. 50c. 


L’ADONE, Poema del Cavalier GIAMBATTISTA 
Marixo; 

LA STRAGE DEGL’ INNOCENTI, ed unaScelta delle sne 
Poesie liriche. Nuova edizione completa, con un Discorso su 
sua Vita e sul suo Stile, per opera di Giuseppe Zirardini. 

Un volume in-8, 4 deux colonnes, papier vélin, avec un beau 
portrait de Marino. 15fr. 


OPERE DI N. MACHIAVELLI, Scelte per 
cura di G. Zirardini: Storie Fiorentine—Vita di Castruccio 
—Discorsi_ sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio—I)_Principe— 
Ritratti delle cose di Francia—Dialogo sulla Lingua—La 
Mandragola—Capitoli—Lettere. 1851, 1 gros vol. in-8, avec un 
beau portrait. 15fr. On vend séparément : 

IL PRINCIPE, con la Vita dell’ Autore. 1 vol. in-32, 3 fr. 


ee 

POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI 
MAGGILORI e MINORI—cioé: Parini, Casti, Monti, Man- 
zoni, Grossi, Pellico, Leopardi, Foscolo, Pindemonte, Arici, 
Mamiani, Niccolini, Carrer, Vittorelli, Perticari, Berchet, 
Marchetti, Baldacchini, Borghi, della Valle, Ricci, Romani, 
Tommaseo, Sestini, Barbieri, Bertolotti, Biava, Bixio, Cagnoli, 
Cantu, Carcano, Castagnoli, Cesari, Colleoni, Costa, Dall’Ongaro, 
De Cristoforis, D’Elci, Guadagnoli, Guerrazzi, Giannone, Lam- 
berti, Maffei, Niccolini, Paradisi, Pepoli, Pananti, Prati, Ric- 
ciardi, Regaldi, Rosini, Rossetti, Tedaldi Fores, Torti, Zanoia, 
de altri; preceduta da un Discorso intorno a oars Parini e 
il suo secolo, di Cesare CaNTU, e seguiti da una Scelta di Kime 
di Poetesse Italiane, Antiche e Moderne, da A. Ronna. 1 ros 
vol, in-8 de 1100 pases A deux colonnes, beau caractére, avec uD 
groupe de neuf Portraits gravés sur acier, broché, 15 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia Scelta e 
Saggi di Poesie dai tempi del Boccaccio al cadere del secolo deci- 
mottayo, per cura di Terenzio Mamiani, aggiuntavi una sua 
prefazione, Poliziano, de’ Medici, Pulci, Burchiello, Sannaz- 
zaro, Ruccellai, Berni, Molza, Bembo, della Casa, Trissino, 
Alamanni, Caro, Costanzo, Bernardo ‘lasso, Rota, Pietro Are- 
tino, Buonarroti, Anguillara, Grazzini, Caporali, Valvasone, 
Guarini, Marino, Chiabrera, Tassoni, Baldovini, Bracciolini, 
Testi, Lippi, Salvator Rosa, Kedi, Bellini, Maggi, Menziui, 
= Marchetti, Zappi, Fortiguerri, Manfredi, Spol- 
verini, rugoni, Gas aro Gozzi, Varano, Passeroni, Fantoni, 
Savioli, Pignotti, Minzoni, Salomone Fiorentino. Parigi, 

$48, 1 gros vol. in-8 4 deux colonnes, orné de neuf Portraits en 
groupe, gravés sur acier, 15 fr. 


OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti 
la Vita scritta da esso, tutte le Tragedie colle Lettere di Calsa- 
bigi e di Cesarotti e le Risposte dell’ autore, le Satire, una Com- 
media, Sonetti varj, le Odi sull’ America libera, il Principe ele 
Lettere, ed il Panegirico a Traiano, pubblicate per cura di G. 
Zirardini. 1 gros yol. in-8 de 900 pages & deux colonnes, papier 
vélin, portrait, 15 fr. : 

On vend s¢par¢ment: La Vita scritta da esso, 1 vol. in-8, 
portrait, 4fr.50c. Le Tragedie, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, 9 fr. 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI ANTICHI e MO- 
DERNI. Scelti e pubblicati per cura di G. Zirardini, con un 
Discorso pretiminare. Novellino, Boccaccio, Sacchetti,Giovanni 
Fiorentino, Salernitano, Sabadino degli Arienti, Sermini, Ma- 
chiavelli, da Porto, Firenzuola, Molza, Nelli, de’ Mori, Ala- 
manni, Parabosco, ‘Bandello, Fortini, Giraldi, Doni, Erizz, 
Pulci, Grazzini, Sozzini, Bargagli, Salvucci, Magalotti, Cioni, 
Gozzi, Vannetti, Parini, Scotti, Dalmistro, Cesari, Costa, Co 
lombo, Balbo, Taverna, Thouars, etc. 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. in- 
2 = pases, orné de neuf Portraits en sroupe, gravés sur 

er, 4 


I ROMANZIERI ITALIANI CONTEM- 
PORANEI—cioé : Manzoni, Rosini, Guerrazzi, Tommaseo, Bel- 
monte Capocci, Grossi, Cantu, d’Azeglio. Parigi, 21 vol. in-12, 

jolie édit. 75 fr.—Chaque ouvr. se vend séparément, savoir :— 

_ Promessi 8 di A. Manzoni, nuova edizione fatta su quella 

riveduta dall’ autore, 2 vol. port. 5fr.—La Monaca di Monza, 
di G. Rosini, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 c.—Luisa Strozzi. Storia del_secolo 
XVI. di G. Rosini, 2 gros vol. 9fr.—I1 Duca D’Atene. Narra- 
zione di N. Tommaseo, 3 fr.—11 Castello di Trezzo, di Bazzoni, 
3 fr. 50 c.—Ettore Fieramosca, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 4 fr. 50 c. 
—Marco Visconti. Storia del trecento, di Tommaso Grossi, 2 
vol. 6 fr.—11 Primo Vicere di N — per Belmonte, 4 fr. 50 c.— 
Margherita Pusterla, racconti di Cantu, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 ¢.—Il 
Conte Ugolino, romanzo storico di Rosini, 4 fr. 50 c.—Niccolo 
de’ Lapi, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 c.—Storia della 
Colonna Infame, di A. Manzoni, con le Osservazioni sulla Tor- 
di P. Verri, 3 fr. 50 c.—Isabella Orsini, Duchessa di Brac 

di Guerrazzi, 3 fr. 50 ¢. 


ciano, DuUCvO romanzo 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 
Lr. JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral 
Tales, an Freak. with a Key to the Difficult Words and 
LA VOYE, twenty years Professor at Addis- 
came =~ Ay ‘ae Blot he 
THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By M. DE LA VOYE. With Eighty Engravings. 2s. cloth. 


LE BABILLARD: an amusing Introduction to 
French. Fifth Edition, with Engravings. 2s. cloth 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH W ORD AND 
PHRASE BOOK. New Edition, price 1s. 
ROWBOTHAM’S EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING the FRENCH GENDERS. Price 6d. 
____ Grant & Griffith, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ublished, Second Edition, revised, price 18. 
HE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY : 

Text-Book for Beginners and a Guide to the bigs AAR 

By HUGO REID, late Principal of the People’s College, Not- 


ngham. 
One of the most sensible peste on the subject we have met 
with.” Educational Times.—** A production of real merit.” British 
coe rn poe Se commended to all who have children to in- 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
in a Series of easy Progressive Exercises, adapted for Preparatory 
and Infant Schools By H. GRANT, Author of ‘ Drawing for 
tee &c. New Baition. 18. 6d. cloth. 

*xx O —. ae under the ~ ircrcmmaes of the 
Society for the sion of Useful Knowled: 


Grant & Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’ 's ites. 





Price 18. 6d. ; by post, 2%. 
N ESSAY on the CHARACTERISTIC 
oe pee of OUR MOST DISTINGUISHED LIVING 
— By NICHOLAS J. GANNON. 
Dublin : % B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & C 


HE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS, 
—the First Part of which will be published August 1 





MR. G. BISHOP’S ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS. 
Now ready, price 28. 6d. each, 
CLIPTICAL CHARTS, HOURS Ly 2, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 13, taken at the Observa' ent’s 
Park, under the direction of GEORGE BISHOP, = ER . &e, 


London: Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, 
Ivy-lane. 





CONVOCATION. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 
HISTORY of the CONV OCATION of the 
HURCH of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the 
last Bynodical aoe ings. 
By the Rev. THOMAS L ATESURY. B MLA. 
pean Edition, very much enlarged. 

This work ne only embraces a history of all important measures 
transacted in E ngiieh Councils from the earliest period, but also 
the particulars of those Controversies which subsisted between the 
Two Houses of Convocation subsequent to the ae and 
which in a great measure arose out of that important event. 


J. Leslie, 58, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 





This day is published, 12mo. cloth, price ls. 6d., or by post, 28. 
HE CAMP of 1853. With Hints on Military 


Matters for Civilians. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
Author of the Great Battles of the British Army,’ &e. &e. 
With a Coloured Plan and Map of the Surrounding Country. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


NGLISH ARCHITECTURE of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By ARTHUR W. HAKEWILL. 

A Volume in Four Parts, containing examples in Brick, Stone, 
Iron, Wood, and Plaster. 24 Plates, with Letter-press, folio, price 
il. 18. to Subscribers. Part II. is now ready, and contains, amot ongst 
other Oritecte, the Plan and Elevation o: the Residence of Inigo 
Jones, ip St. Martin’s-lane. 


Subscribers’ names received No, 9, Adelphi-terrace, Strand. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


( ' RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 
ANGUAGE; inaS Progressi 

and Tp talees. qxvlaints every dimeults: or the inte MDE 

ROUILLON. Tenth Edition, thoroughly revised. 12mo. 


bound, 5s, KEY, 38. —_ 


10, by the same Author, 
The TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION; 
or, Familiar Conversations on every Subject that can be useful to 
the Continental Traveller or French Student in general, 18mo. 


half-bound, 48. 6d. 
Fortieth Thousand. 
London : Longman & Co.; ‘5 Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; W nite 
&Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co.; W. Allan; Aylott & Co; C. H. 
Law. Norwich : ‘C. Muskett ; and all Booksellers. 


BISHOP OF ——- ’S LENT LECTURES. 
EW BDIZIONS. 
This SINEUI ae 7th editi 
HE SINFULNESS of TTT SINS By 
JOHN JACKSON, D.D., LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
“A very earnest and practi little volume, suited to all ages 
and classes.”—English Churchman. 
By the same Author, 3rd edition, small 8vo. 38. 6d.; by 


REPENTANCE, its NECESSITY, NATU: RE, 
ae a oT : William Skeffington, 192, — 








Just published, price 1s, 6d., per post 
HE HANDBOOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Being a popular guide for conducting the different branches 

of this interesting re ith r e latest discoveries, including 
the Daguerreotype, C: noe, Waxed Paper, Collodion, and Albu- 
minized Glass p too oy tereoscopic and Microscopic Pictures, 
Engravip Photogra eearapne &c. To which is added a Copious Appen: 
dix, containing the C emical Compositions and Modes of Preparing 
the’¢ Chemicals, &c. em 

Charles W. Colli = ‘Photog hic Instrument Maker, Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, London. ” “ ¥ 





Just published, price 1s. 
N the IMMINENT DEPRECIATION of 
GOLD, and HOW to AVOID LOSS. 
By WILLIAM AUSTIN, Barrister-at-Law. 


London : Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 








. win surpass every i. eas that has p 
of in the nn) I — 
seh manner in which it is printed. “This Part will contain 32 
es, imperial Svo. and 16 of the most magnificent Engravings 
which have ever se yp = Wood. These will consist of 
the following :—Port nm, and seven Specimens of his 
Works, namely, The e akittie es The Aged Invalid, Grace 
before Meat, T’ e Dancing D + — The Youn, Gallant, 
and one other—The Wa J. Ruysdael—The Cascade di 
Zora, by J. M. eens after R. wy ilson—Dogs, from 
Landseer—Sancho and the Physician, from J. lie— 
AY from Desportes—The Proscribed Royalist,from J. E. Mil- 
lais; and two from W. Hogarth —The object Joun Casse.t has 
in view in publishing a Work of such interest and beauty at so 
low a price, is to contribute in some sm measure towards the 
efforts which are being made to t and foster a love of Fine 
Art among the people of this country. Several of the Engravin 
in this Part are, separately, worth the price charged for the whole. 
To prevent disa) isappointment, or orders for the Work should be imme- 
diately given ; these can be sent to any Bookseller. 
London : J. Cassell, Ludgate-bill. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


H OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to CHARGE No ComMISSION 
ron PuBLisHinc Works Printep By THEM until the Author has 
been refunded his original outer. They would also state that 
they Print in the first style greatly under the usual Charges ; while 
their Publishing arrangements cashie them to promote the interest 
of all Works intrusted to their charge. Estimates and every par- 
ticular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


HOPE & CO. have just published, 


1, 
HE ADVENTURES of a LADY in TAR- 
TARY, THIBET, CHINA, and Hy ty toreagh 
Portions of ‘Territory never before visited by European. Wit 
Account of the Journey from the Punj = to Bombay Overland, 
vid the rp Caves of Ajunta and Ello: he Mahal 
y Mountoing, Ht Sanitaria oe the Bombay 
ERVEY. With Engravings, 
= 3 Wicks vols. post 8vo. price 378, 6d. 
2. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


WILFRED DE LISLE, AGNES MAY- 


TARD, o and ROSA ST. ORME; all of which are now at the 
ibra: 





Portraits, and Maps. 


3. 
CONVICTS and COLONIES. THOUGHTS 
aT RARSPORTATION and COLONIZATION : mainly referring 
o aents and Mainland of Northern Australia. By G. 
MOR 8, B.A. Vicar of Bretforton, formerly one of H.M. Chap- 
lains i i ia Diemen’s Land, 


FIRST STEPS in “BRITISH HISTORY. 
In LETTERS to a YOUNG NOBLEMAN, by his TUTOR. Price 


ms The best History for schools ever published.”—Critic. 
London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 








Just published, royal Svo. with Plans, price 2s. 
LETTER to the Right Hon. LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P., on the FORMATION of a NEW 
NATIONAL GALLERY and the Preservation of Works of Art. 
By AN OLD TRAVELLER. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





ww ready, Second Edition, price 1s. 
RT- EDUCATION at HOME and ABROAD. 
The British Museum, the National Gallery, and the pro- 
posed Industrial University. 
By G. W. YAPP. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


HE TURKS in EUROPE: A Sxercn of 
AMR ERS and | POLITICS in the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
. Author of * ~~ s. Life in Egypt,’ * Two 
ears ina Gas Famil 
“ The little racteye on the * Turks in Europe’ is wor! on 
of matter. Mr. ohn has seen much of the Turks, and sketch 
vigorously, ath : few bold strokes, their manners and capectiles 
as an European nation. It is full of animation, anecdote, and 
point, conveying in agraphic and effective way much informa- 
on.” —Examiner, 


CRANFORD. By the Author of ‘ Mary Barton,” 
yh &c. Reprinted from *Household Words,’ Small 80. 
clo 

™ There is so much delicate feminine observation, so much bright 
and genial humour, shadowed every now and then by passages of 
quiet pathos, that the book transports us into this secluded v illage, 
makes us intimate with its old- world ways, and stands out in the 
memory like an experience.”—Leader. 


READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Foolscap, price 1s. 
AM U J L JO 


NSON. 
y THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Reprinted a, ‘Critical and a Essays.” 
Recently published, 


CHARACTER and ANECDOTES of 
CHARLES the SECOND. 18. 


MONTENEGRO and the SLAVONIANS of 
TURKEY. 18. 6d, 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. ls. 


FRANKLIN'S FOOTSTEPS; a Sketch of 
Greenland, &c. 18. 6d. 


MAGIC and WITCHCRAFT. ls. 


OLD ROADS and NEW ROADS. 1s. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEC 2h ty 8 ee EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENT ¥ PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Beboolsor for Self- ae 
y W. D. COOLEY, A. 
Author of the* wide of Maritime and Tolang Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 

* Thisis the best edition of the Elements which } has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use i algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both Getenet an d the The few remarks 
on Geometri ae in the ‘Appendix are of great value; and 
the Scbplementa ary, regpentiens will be found useful both to 
are and teach 

eat and cneap o edition of t the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical steay, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and_pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on me utility of the study and The 
best. mone of pursuing it.”—S; 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish | to contradict his own motto, 
that* there i is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some ovemarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
od ines a os of their style oe te § the , carnestmnens of their rea- 


"8 rnal, 
* Mr. Cooley has pa produced an edition of ‘Buclid 's Biemente, which 





Dn 
& 


-for brevity, clearness, and Geseening, attention to the wants of 


learners, cannot be easily su 
markable for its typog: ~o nentness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in ‘predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.” Dublin | niversity Magazi 

“ The intr oductory essay to this edition of of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schoo 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to ee 

Cambridge Ch ronicle. 


yhen we add that vit is re- 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 

OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO. 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY tothe Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwardsof 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustratedinit by 

new Diagrams. 

“The pro ypesttions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work scholaate J claim 
(what it professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”— lournal, 

“The ag oopioine a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to = e oe learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrica! — Dublin University Magazine. 

- Will i? found of considerable vaiuens an aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics. PN ew y Magazine. 

he p: in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the > Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 





111, 
p. 8¥o. price 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the‘ Mipmente, witts theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-r: 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Marie-lane. London. 





IMPORTANT WORK of REFERENCE for LIBRARIANS and BOOKSELLERS both at HOME and 
ABROAD.—Notice! The Subscribers to the British Catalogue having been supplied, there remain but a few Copies 
for publication, at the slightly advanced price of 31s. 6d., 1 vol. 8vo. 500 pages, half morocco, (ready on the 28th 


instant.) 


This Catalogue, of which only 750 Copies have been printed, affords the long needed information of the DATE 
of PUBLICATION of EACH BOOK—month and year,—besides the size, price, edition, and Publisher’s name; 
With the addition of the Supplements rendered desirable by the length of time its careful compilation has 


demanded. The Work is complete from 1837 to the ond of 1852. 


is requisite. 


To prevent disappointment an early order 


SAMPSON LOW & SON, Publishers, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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ANEW WORK by the ne gt r of “Bux B Buowisi SrRUWWELPETER’ 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


UTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EX POSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
and Derivat Bnglish Lan, 





H Aye — ~ am 
ING NUT-ORACKER ; or, ote Dream of 
Poor Reinhold: a Fairy Tale for Children. T iL by 


J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Author of *The Golden Branch,’ * Mr. 
Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus,’ &c. Illustrated with 
23 Seeured Plates. 

London: ‘William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street; and Joseph 
Myers & Co. 144, Leas 


144, Leadenhall-street. 
QusHT TH THERE TO BE AN ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN IRELAND? and is ed which is established 

a Benefit = = ae drievance an To wmneeed ? 
SOMERSET L ©. TOWN 

Rector of "Bainstown, © Co. Meath, and Chaplain ie fis ee 
e Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

ae. price 1s. ; by post, ls. 4d. in stamps. 


Dublin: William B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 








Fifth Edition, 38. 6d. 

j Asncuss FRENCH PROSE. After Ollen- 
item. Recommended by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
containing 132 S Exercises, 56 Notes ae the English Lan- 
guage wi ith the French)—a Dictionary of 2,000 words, frequently 
senting in the Exercises, which may be written or done viva 
— oce, that — ~ a can be left of the Student's success. No other 

work requ F. J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churehyard. 


UVENILE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
18mo. price 9d. each. 
Giles’s (Rev. Dr.) First Lessons in English History, 


with Dates, 
Scottish History, 18mo. 9d. 
Irish History, 18mo. 9d. 
French History, 18mo. 9d. 
Grecian History, 18mo. 9d. 
Roman History, 18mo. 9d. 
——_—_——. Geography, 18mo. 9d. 
English Grammar, 18mo. 9d. 
—— on Common Subjects, 18mo. 9d. 
Historical Questions on the Old and 
New Testament, 18mo. od. 
London : Charles H. Law, School Bookseller, 131, Fleet-street. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CKWORTH VOCABULARY. New Edit. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


PBABsAvLps LECONS POUR des ENFANS. 
New Edition. ’Price 28. cloth lettered. 


GILEs's ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. 
New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HENDEY’s |. HISTORIES of GREECE and 


ROME. Price 28. each. 


OWBOTHAM'’S DERIVATIVE SPEL- 
LING-BOUK. New Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


rice 28. in clo’ 

ELLENGER’S ONE HUNDRED CHOICE 
a imitated from LA FONTAINE, for the Use of 
Chi ‘ersons beginning to learn the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE: with a Dietionary of the Words and Idiomatic Phrases 
et ee ined. New Hdition, revised and corrected 
by co a "DE ILLE, Professor at Christ's Hespital, &c. &c. 

Price 2s. in cloth. 


OWBOTHAM’S GUIDE to FRENCH 
_erannnssee. A New Edition, price 2s. 6d. neatly 

















M‘HENRY'S SPANISH COURSE. 


I. 
NEW and IMPROVED GRAMMAR. De- 
A gg for every Class of Learners, and —- for oe. 
Containing the ilemente % of the and t! 
Bales = Etymology and BA a ra exemplified : x wi * otes and 
ppendix, consisting o ogu oetry, Commercia 
Correspondence, &c. New dion vise, 12mo. 8s. bound. 


XERCISES on the “ETYMOLOGY, SYN- 
Ly IDIOMS, &. ofthe SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth 


3. 
KEY to the EXERCISES, 4s. bound. 


4. 
SYN ONYMES of the SPANISH LANGUAGE 
EXPLAINED. In 12mo. and 8yo. 58. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE GLASS BOOK 


ANAL Yes and SUMMARY of BIBLE HI8- 
TORY, and of the LAWS of MOSES, with a Connection 


‘between the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, a Harmony of the 


Is, a ous History of ST. PAUL, and Introduct ory 
Outlin nes of their Geography, Critical and. Political ‘History, 
iration, with Co sane Notes, Chronological 


Authenticity and T. WHEELER, 

‘ables,&c. By J. JER, F. , Author of * Analyses 
of Herodetus.and Thucydides.’ New w Baitions 2 vals. pest 

bh, price. Se. 6d.cach. - 7 


A Ate, SCRIPTURE ATLAS to illustrate 
the rs compatetn Five Seteaned M 
Sum fornann duet Hi mot the Ane h f nh pai Atel id 
mary of the Historical Geography o: "the Bibl 
dex. Price 78. 6d. small folio, neatly bound. een 


New Editi n, in 2m: 6s. bound in cl 
TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY with Short 





Bicgraphieat Sketches, and Notes Bx planatory: an: 
Intended as a Text-Book for the bibs Sonees in yer 
= an Introduction to the study of English Literature. By JOSEPH 
AYNE. 
Iso, price 38. cloth, 
SELECT 0 ETRY’ for CHILDREN. 
Ninth Edition. 


London; Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





vation of the guage. 16ist 
edition, price ls, 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 


and SPELLING, upon an fatively new and original Plan, by 
easy as Monosyllables. 40! 





w are 
edition, price 1s. 6d, bound. 








BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings, 29th edition, price 4 
Simpkin ae Co., ¥ hittaker & C & Co. ilton & 
Co., Darton — We slesadon J.&C, ataaley, Derby; 
Oliver & Boyd, Ch apie ¢ Glashan, Dublin. 
NOTICE OF DIV — 
BANK OF DEP 


NATIONAL aaSURARCE ASP IN INVESTMENT ASSO- 
MARTIN'S-PLACE, eas LGaR- SQUARE, LonDon. a 
HE 'WARRAN TS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the.In- 
vestment Stock of ‘this fesoeten. to the 30th of June, are ready 
for delivery, and payable between the hours of Eleven and 
ave oe. PETER. ORRISON, Managing Director. 
9t! u 
rties desirous of Investine Money, are requested to examine 
the plan of this Association, by which a high rate of Interest may 
be obtained, combined with perfect security. Prospectuses and 
full information may be obtained at the Chief Office,at the Branch 
and Agencics throughout the kingdom, or will be sent, post 
Sree, on application. 


] OANS, on Personal or other approved Security. 

—Persons desirous of obtaining — CES pone sayponre delay 
on favourable terms, and repayable by instalments extendin 
over a lenatne ed period, are invited to to JOIN oy pi tel 
MUTUAL SUBSO LPTION LOAN ASSURANCE CLASSES, 
astablished i in connexion with the British Mutcal life Office.— 





Prospectuses, oe every information may be obtaiued on 
application at t British Mutual Life Office, 17, ae Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. 


Rules 6d. each copy. Cp = 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 


ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA: 


TION, 23, PALL 
Established 1845. 
INOREASING ANNUITIES. 

Annuities are granted by the Mitre, commencing at 6/. on each 
life nominated, imereasing every year to the survivors in each 
class of 100 members. The policies in each class vary in price with 
the age of the nominee or annuitant at entry. Example: In class 

of 100 members, of ages between 36 and 45, the price of each 
annuity policy at age 40, is 100/.; somewhat less for ages from 41 
9 my ; and ——_- more for the ad ages. Thet totai a 
0 
each en is annually. ’ divisible ‘a the surviving palier 
holders, who rateably enjoy the whole of the income, Thus, a 
person, ‘aged 40, sinking 1002. on one policy, obtains an immediate 
annuity of 6l., increasing to 10/., 20/., 30., ke. per annum ; and, if 
he or his nominee be the last survivor, he will receive an annuity 
of 6001. per annum for the 1000. eel 

Classes are also open of 102. polici 

For further particulars see the Prompectus, of which copies may 
be ebtained at the Offices of the Com 

WILLIAM BRIDGES. ‘Actuary and Secretary. 


IA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
* Bstablished Aug. 1, 1837. 
Empowered Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
Increasing Rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half P. o d during first seven years. 











ae 





Assurances payable during Life. 
Provision, during minority, for Orphans. 


re. owaL ee eee: . 
_ Majest; etters Paten' 
Protit t divided annual si 


Premiums pete ter every three months’ difference of age. 
Half Credit Assurance on anew plan peculiarly advantageous to 
policy holders, 
At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
0! 




















was made in the current year's p m all part 
policies. 
(PROPRIETARY.) | (Mutv a P 
Half- | Whole | 
Prem, |Prem. re- Annual | Yearly eagetecty 
Age| First | mainder Age. Pre- | Pre- 
7 Years. | o e. mium. | mium. t 2 
| £ad.| £8 d.\¥rs|Mos.| £84.) £64) £8. d 
30; 119 236 /|30| 0 2738; 1432] 0123 3 
4| 19 3| 238 4/| 3 a7 6/144 012 4 
50) 226) 45 0} 6 | 2710/ 14 6] 012 5 
60| 3 6 8! 613 4] 91382) 148! 012 6 











E. R. FOSTDR, Resident a 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


ANC HESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King-street, 
Manchester ; 454, West Strand, London. 





The busi f this A iation is that of— 
1. Life and Survivorsltip risks of every description—civil, naval, 
or milita 


ry. 
2. Loans on e a. — i e bei 
raneously cfiected om sowed @ersonal or any other suffi 
securi 


3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates. 

4. End for child on non: bl 
Pip. Policies payable to beare 

les paya 
6. Whole world policies, béing 
bearer or otherwise, at moderate ad 
Policies without extra —, he 

others, not forfeited if killed in di 


“a Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 
9. paid by this Association 

in Ae o of i, life ass admitted on all policies, reasonable 
a Samp dat uty on = paid by the Association. 


Four-fift t., divided, every five years, amongst all 
policy’ holders entitled to 9 profits, 


CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Socnstory. —— 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuar; 





life assurance being contempo- 
cient 


or returnable 








rfect securities, payable to 
itional rates. 
ersons in the militia or 
ing the country from in- 


tary, "London. 
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Spee IT 
rOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE coe 
COMPANY.—This Company offers ante and profitable in. 8, Waterloo 
vestment for large or small Ge of money. The Funds are lent 
1 Se powaaty of Freehold ent lease hold rty, 8 D ee Earl of Co 
——T 9. for the ceasing of the payments in § the oven of the death =| lew 
he Borrow: R. HODSON, Secretary, iscount | 
15 & 16, ‘Adam-street, Adelphi. v 
FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, H. Blair Av 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. E. Lennox 
Directo’ Charles Ber 
Sir John Kirkland, Chairman, William Fs 
—— Whitmore, Esq. corse flank ‘irman, D.QH 
The fa Chae i ‘data E fy - a 
arles Chippin 5 a4 I 
James Dolguheun, James res Mitchell i Esq. ee 
Vi ~ Colvin, Bet W. D. Dundas, | Oc eee aie am Es ra sna fo 
ice-Admi! tavius Ommanney, . 
C.B. Alexander Stewart A ‘ws 
Phiyeicsane W illines Baly, Es D.F-BS., bf os wie sum | q 
WY SiCLaN: 5 ueen e-street, 
Si John Si arena 3, om lace, Strand. = 
urgeon—John Simon, Esq. Tances T-p! —|- 
‘Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. "35,000 1 
Solicitors—' oma Boys, Auten & weedie. #1,000 
Bankers— Bank of England. 500 
Ata DIVISION of PROFITS on the 27th May, 1 the sum 
106,008, was assigned to the Assured in Bonuses ne with A ol nt 
the'Pre Policies of six years’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. on ‘ch i on. 
Premiums paid within that period; and this sum, with bre. wi oh wee 
vious appropriations, makes an of 320,180. as but nie ae 
added to the sums originally od or x taken, at the p~ Ann of the — Peli 
Policy. a in mn veleeties m of Pre tothe Po! ~ 
The CLAIMS PALD on death ‘amount to 7130812, and in no one ephchee 
instance, d twent; years of its existence, has the Com. | only one-hal 
pany engaged in litigation. surance is fe 
Forms of Proposals, and every information, may be had at the cation to th 
Company’s Office, or of any of its Agee ss in se eat. 
YERS, Secretary. ous 
and 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM terri” street, Lond 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established his very larg 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman. for use or ort 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. chintzes, car 
Charles Baldwin. Ro ¥; K. _X Jemeem, Esq. | ~—— 
$e Dimsdale, Est John hn Noll ag, time. Fore 
J. P. Gassiot, “sy P. R. 8. Charles Philli Steam Mills 
Aaron Goldsmid, Daniel Sutton, 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq, EAL 
—_ business of the Company — every deseri ~ bb i 
quarter alt fs ~ 4, sihaewien " ute, + also 
y ear ly. 0 s of q 
’ Credit alowed of o if of the Premiums till death, or Aal/the += y 
ma for Annee on Policies taken out for the whole of life t ¢ bet 
idence in most of the ae allowed without paym Daniti oe 
any extra Premium, and the wates Se for the Eastand West Ixpms 4 
are peculiarly favourable to aE ”L .- 
Great facilities given . ‘the -Aesiquenent or Transfer of Policies, 1 has é 
ans are e on Mortgage of Freeholds, and 
, and to A , With ble Personal 
) dl ng AFET 
wouranie —- At a Cent. ¢ the entire Profits are oe PATEN 
Attention‘ is pte ad uested he new Prospectu tL 
ion 
issued. ran TELIAM RATRAY. Actuary aa 
AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE J irrvots: 
‘ ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, Paul's hur 
12, C x i w London. M 
we — ASLER 
illiam Datterweut ane Tes , Esq. Chairman. LUST! 
John Fuller, Bea by + Chu hairman, nexion with 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. ae. . blished 1807. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. Wine Glass 
z jor Henderson. ajor Turner. at exceeding 
. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. andelegant ¢ 
"the BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared ff (mamental 
last year, viz. : Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to ff Sit despate 
rties whe | have made Five Annual Payments or more on 
rofit Scal 0 Y 
ts and Annuities granted as usual. One b 
INDIA BRANCH. meuse Savini 
The 8 Socety has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, eine 
ani : 
Wyk ‘Tables of Rates, beth English and Indian, can be had on -dressin 
application at the Uffice. Repairs don 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. on ag he 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HE ’ 
ESTABLISHED in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. F and we 
Directors, wd Gree 
Robert Gurney Resdiog. Bos Po Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. and Deliciou 
William Cotton, Esq, Thomas ene ion, Esq. We strong! 
William Davis, Esa. For Lancelot Holland, Esq. ces, ag Tes 
hi chard Fuller, J. Petty oy Esq. fave money. 
James A. Gordon, n. SLD. F.B.S., ¢ Hampden T urner, Esq. F.RS. best 
Henry Grace, Esq: ‘| Matthew Whiting, Lisa. bat Mochi 
NOTICE. cas, Coffe 
The present Septennial period, rior to the next Division of oe 
Profits, will terminate on t PFul ,1854:—All Policies now Bf yy or upwar 
effected (and afterwards continued “ ‘oree for five years) on the 
ici, Scale of Premium, will share in the Surplus. 
= eoscmapent, Forms of prepessl apply at at the Offices a8 
ve, or to an, e Company’s Age 
. " ae iit TUCKER, Secretary. 
AGENT A Gen 
ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ATHS 
7a, Cornhill, London. - 8 BU. 
Gnstitated, 1524, for Invalid as well as ‘Healthy:Lives d clusivel 
Hi andrea Baten Marrs Hata Sl | 
sul 
- Directors. vith those th 
Chairman—Lieut-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B., and istinguishec 
East India Director. bb wers, 2. ] 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lis Hallett, Esq., and eight other Phang, Hip, 
irectors. 
Tariety, fro 
E ASYLUM is strictly a Tuepeioteny Com ILLIAD 
pany, in which all classes of Lives are duly estimated, w: commun 
out undue a or invidious distinction—the rates paid Petng thow of GEN 
a measure 0 risks, and the scales, rs payment of pre Cutlery, 
miums ~~~ Je! to suit the he Brass B 
The-Directors now aterd ee in P H rovinctal Towns Ray easily az 
lities they in Lon: Gaalpenen 
A a ¥ Con pendant ‘ with Sing al to ‘advise on et . for: 
cer, to exam) ne cnees FOR 
A Local Banker, to receive New and Renewal Premiums. 4 eae rt 





GEO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. 
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ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY: ped Act of Parliamentin 1834— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall M 


‘mewORART PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown Lord ene 
Bar! Leven and Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Earl of Norbury Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
Viscount Falklan' chewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. F.S.A. 


Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq 
Hi. Blair Avarne, eq. J. a. Monsiooen "Esa. 


x Boyd, Esq. Resident ane , Esq. 
Ete Berw ick burtis, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq 
William Fairlie, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 





Thomas Thorby, Esq. F.S.A. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-street, St. James's. 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 





m added|Sum added) Sum 
sum 4. | qime Assured. x 9 Poliey | #9 to Potiey | pazable at 
$5,000 13 yrs. 10mths.| £683 6 8 
# 1,000 7 years oe ee 
‘500 | lyear a 4 





£6,470 16 8 
1,157 10 0 
51l 5 0 





£787 0 0 
157 10 0 
11 5 0 











; te.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
ob took outa —- for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
which is 030 ie. ee ve ban ge id in yay 3 

cen: 
ete —pt Pisuk 10a edad 


(which is 222. 108, per annum for each | L *000,) b hel had 
tothe Policy, almost as much as the premiums pai 

The Prem guns. nevertneiee, are on the most moderateseale, and 
only one-half need - paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance —— uformation will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director. 
OUSE FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, 
and PAPER-HANGING ESTABLISHMENT, 451, Oxford 
street, London.—E. T. ARCHER res Ny calls attention to 


his very large assortment of every dessription of articles intended 
for use or ne the — 











si 
eet, ons and cabinet of the best workmansh: 14 
and design. _—_ the VAPRIEHANGINGS and PANNELLIN 
=! be ae the designs of the best artists of the past and present 
ign papers of ‘ke best fabric.—Manufactory, Royal 
Steam Mills, W orth, Surrey. 


H®AL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS gus free by post. It contains 
igns and Prices of upwards of Ove Hunprep different Bed- 
age of every description of Bedding, Blankets, and Jey) 





EET H. —By Her Mingesty's Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White ee ny F the ne Construction of Artidel ~ 
Teeth, Gennees 


nitist, 6 G BOBV B Oust ireT, Guos RE, 
sole INVENTOR and SP ETEN co ‘original, ‘and in- 
valuable invention, consisting 2 the pdertation. © ith ‘the most 


absolute oper tet ction and success, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED 
WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a lining t. “be ordinary gold or 
bone on The extraordin its of this application may be 
briefly noted in a few of their a eS features, as the 
following :—All = ave no 8 wires, or 
fastenings are required ; Frnitherte nereased m of suction is 
supplied; a nebeu elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, anda 
fit pe rfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, 
fro roar ess and flexibility of the agent emplojed, thegreatest 
support is given to the ediclning teeth when loose, or rendered 
yoo er ae the absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth 
agency on the chemically-prepared White INDIA- 
RUB BBER. and as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any hs 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
~- unpleasantness of smell er taste being at the same time whol. ly 
rovided against by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 

° Dbtained er 3 at 

1, ancsyayon. orene, | LONDON; 


34, Grainger-sprect, Newcastle- “upon-Tyne, 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He has 
added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONBS, which are 
devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. 
Common Lron Bedsteads, from 168. 3d. ; Portable Fading Bed- 
steads, from 128, éd.; Patent Iron Beasteads, fitted with dove- 
tail joints . J patent sacking, from 19s. 6d.; and Cots from 20s. 
each. audseme Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 
variety, from 2 21. 38, to 131, 138, 


EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has neve ry & en- 
A new and very ingenious WROU NT IRON CHAIR BED- 
AD, which, from its being ae light, durable, and 
portable, and easily and instantaneo convertible from a chair 
to a bedstead, or vice versi, povncene y to military officers and parties 
fravetitns “y amount of comfort and GT ge! dong desiderated, 
but hithert » best hair mat- 
tress and stufled arms, 3. 178.; it's not wanted’ for pe Fe 31. 128, 
WILLIA BURTON has T LARGE SHOW KOOMS 
(all communicating), €3 exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GEN RNISHING [RON MONGERY (inelud- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Sliver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selections. 
es, with Engravings, Cd § post) free, The money 
returned for every article not approv 
39, OXFORD-ST REET (corner of Newman-street); eet and 2, 
NEW MAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLA 














And their new warerooms enable them to keep one 
each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, and 
Dimities, so as to render their Establishment complete fort the 


fu of “rooms. 
BEAL 4 & SON, and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-read. 








7 ARICOSE VEINS, &c. —HUXLEY’S SUR- 
GICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., are 

still recommended in all cases where a bandage would formerly 
have been applied. They are light, durable, and_ more economical 
than any on mb had (+ uced, SPINAL STOCKINGS at a great 





GAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
iaeeiion + yo $a8, ott ee enel on and neat keys, are 
m the at of picklocks and false keys. 

get out of sete, and the price so low 
wte pi Sp te a. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a co’ - ~<wy r deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and t iRieves hubb & Son, 57, St, 
bral’ Churchyard, —F ; 28, Lord-street, Li 001 ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wol pton. 


()SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, fe. 44, Oxford-street, Lon 





bdominal Belts on a new principle, weighing 


oun con 
Ly arene o ces, and the articles as su ost, - 
qyaticat ion vay CO., 5, Vere- ford-atree 


ospitals Ls ., on favourable terms. 





ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & FORRES ASING HAIR 7 ae 
—The Tooth Brush has the importa: 


age ©) 
thoroughly into the ee of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, is. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. ponewating Hair Brushes, with the 
dural le e unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of ‘improved 





vexion with their Manufactory, —— ‘iret, - Birmingham. sae 
blished 1807, Richly cut ye — 

Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, 

at exceedingly modepase pet - any “Crystal glass C’ 
andelegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A | 
Ly me Glass always on view. Furnishing « orders fo] 
vit! 


0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 

One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two: im- 
meuse saving and important improvement of the animal. Oat- 
bruisers, Chaff-cutters, Ploughs, Threshing Machines, Domestic 
Flour Mills, Light Carts, Mining Tools, Brick and Tile ditto, 
Corn-dressing ditto, Horse and Steam ‘Machinery put up, ke. 
Repairs done.—M. *WEDLAKE & CO., 118, Fenchurch-street, 
Pamphlet on Feeding, 1s. List, with nearly 300 illustrations, 1s. ; 
per post, each 1s, 4d. 








~ ae DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
e are enabled to sell Prime Congou Tea at 3s. per lb. ; 

The iat Con ou Tea at 38. 4d.; Rich rare Souchong Tea at 3e. 8d; 

ga at 38. dd. and 34, 8d. ; P: Prime Green Tea at 48. ; 

and Delicious Green Tea at 

We strongly recommend on friends to buy Tea at our present 

al no are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 


The beat PLANTATION COFFEE is now ls. per pound, The 
best Mocha 1a, 4d. 
eas, Coffees, and all oth rele. iles 
Tans and carts, if within é 
Spices sent carriage free to any 
ards, by 


carriage free, by our own 
cae miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
of England, if to the value of 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
Tea anv CoLoniaL MercHan 
No. 8, KING WiLLIAM-STREET, 


CITY, LONDON. 
A General Price Current Free by Post on Application. 


ATHS ard TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON has ONE nee SHOW-ROOM doveted ex- 
favely & to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the . newest, and most varied. 
ere subenitred to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
those that have tended to make his lishment the mest 
distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7a, 
showers, 22. 158. to 41. 158; Nursery, lle. 6d. to 30s. ; 3* agi 
pes Hip, 128. 6d. to 298. -, large assortment of Hot and ‘ead 
Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette 
Wale. from 108. Oh to a0 tine Set of Three, 
PULLIAM 8. BURTOR has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
lt comm: eating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
thow of UENERS FURNISHT NG IRONMONGERY linelude 


Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, I 
Brass’ Bedsteads), 90 211 and classified tha: ars 


8, or upw: 





d and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Spon y means of 
— ~— yy Metcalfe & Co. are Eve to secure to their 


he luxury of a Genuine 8 iy at 
METCALPES BINGLEY & CO's. Sele yEstablishment, 1x 130 B, 
Oxford- -street, one door from Holles-street. 


A. aes of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
OM ETCALPE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2¢. per box. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING oe eeee. 
From the Lancet :—“* We have seldom seen an: so beau- 
— as the a. bottles s introduced by Mr. E a Xt; ‘Oxtord- 
They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 

von the most an “artificial mother ” ever invente ted, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 





refuse, and whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.—BENJAX IN ELAM, 196, i mad 
—7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name and ‘address. 


Beware of imitations. Re atte 
REIDENBACH’S| MILK of ELDER 
FLOWERS and DANDELION, for improving the Com- 
lexion and removing Freckles, rendering the Skin fair, soft, and 
elicate.—Veritable Eau de Cologne, 10s. case of six ; 28. sin le 
pee PROVED from. Park-street to 1573, NEW BON 





ERARD’S CELEBRATED POMADE for 
the HAIR,—Superior to all nominally-styled restoratives ; 
Shorenetiy, a sours and dandriff ; cleansing, and render- 
ing the h soft and luxuriant, wit! clam- 
miness. A ‘complete te —_ wating in all cases of tn baldness. 
The Inventor does sert that it will reproduce hair lost through 
declining years, (Aye that it will greatly prevent it. To suf- 
from an — —To be at 





ferers ya sy climate it is 
390, Strand, La London, in pots, 28. 





= 
“K N OWLEDGE IS POWER.”—The secrets 
f nature, whether in their more extended or minute 
workings, never came more fully under observation than in our 
own time, and it is now ef men of pofence. not only 
to observe but to control. The value of this Knowl Power 
is strikingly illustrated in the ue culizadion of 
which it was reserved for mod: 
nion of science. That branch of the 
restoration was long the Seon of the eet persevering solicitude ; 
but now, thanks to the enterprise of €. & A. OLpnipcE, a 
tion (the Balm of Columbia) is not only produce but Uitrinated 
through mont - the a ys pope one, by " Ba.pness dis- 
appears, and a luxuriant growth clothes the brow that but late 
bore a few thinly scattered ely . ad 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of eet: UMBIA, which produces 
eyebrows, prevents the hair from t grey, and the dot oon appli- 
cation causes it to curl = ays ieee from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. d lls. per bottle. No other 
prices, Oldridge’s Balm. —13, Wel ‘ellington-strect North, seven doors 
from the Strand. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HATR, 
W... -KERS, &c. “my oy A. CRINILENE has 
been many years established as y preparation that can be 
relied upon for the resto toretion of the Pale in baldness from an 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, an 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
pear &c, in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
elegantly-scented compound, price 28., and wit aunt ost free, on 
receipt of twenty-four penny rrond, London by M EAN, 37 4, 
Manchester-street, Gray's =)% London.—At os daily,’ from 
1] till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ have used your Crinilene ‘= 
have now a pair of whiskers —J. D. , Dudley. 
certainly improved my hair.”. 7 epee. uurham.—* It flee: 
tually checked the greyuess ~—L. Ede, 


[miaasrsen, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, &c.—BARRY DU BARRY & CO.’8 HEALTH- 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, li da 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
eruption of the skin, rheuma- 














tism, gout, dropey, sickness at the h during at 
sea, and under a 1 other circumstances, ——s in een as well 
as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 


Dr. Wureer’s Testimonial. 
“ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 


“This light and id pleasant Farina is one of the most excellent 
nourishing, and rest and many 
cases, a kinds of medicines. It is particularly : useful in i. 
habit of body, as also diarrhea, bowel complaints ons of the 
kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; inflammatory irri- 
— —_ cramp of the urethra, cramp of the Kidneys and ——T 
and hem —_-. his —_ invaluable remed 
Cimplos ed “with the most sati not only in iy - iat 
pumeneny complainta, ee rritation and pain are to be 
remaved, also ulmonary and bronchial concumption. in 
whieh it’ tJ. ectually t the troublesome cough ; lam 
enabled with perfect truth to express the conviction “that Du 
Barry's Revalenta Arabica is adapted to the cure of incipient 
hectic and “ Dra. Rup Wourzer, 
“ Counsel of Medicine, and practical M.D. in Bonn.” 


A few out of 50,000 Cures >— 

Cure, No. 71, of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—“ 1 have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica F cod. ‘and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No, 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervou: asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
conemen sickness at the stomach, and yomitings have been removed 

Du Barry's excellent food.— Maria — jortham Ling, near 


po . No, 180 :—* Twenty-five tipati 
indigestion, and debility, from Riv 4 1 had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could paw or relieve, have been en flee: 


—ereeaget usness, debility, 
for which as rm | had con- 
sulted the a, spas of many, have n yy removed by Du 

Barry’s delicious food in a bd I ppy to 
answer pony inquiries.—Rev. John W. "Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 


Norfolk. 

London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; B Hedges & Butler, 155, 
street ; and th: bh all table grocers, chemists, and ent 
cine venders. canisters, suitably cked for all cli 
with full instructions, 1lb. 28. 9d. ; 21d, 4a, 6d.; Sib. 118. ; 12b. 228.5 
super refined, 5Ib. 228. ; 101b. 338. The iolb. and 221b. carri e free, 
on receipt of post-office order.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, egent- 
street, London. 


OURSELF! What you are,and what fit for.— 
ELL ‘EN GRAHAM continnas | bog ne her novel and in- 
resting d ° ion of the 
poy — ay in a style of deseription § peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of 7 s desirous of knowin, 
their true character, or that o: =o aaa must send a specimen 0: 
the writing, stating sex ise GRA HA posed age, ye nny 
postage stamps,) to Miss G HAM. lu d-court, H. 
will receive in a few days a minute detail of the 
ections, . of the writer, with 














with cramps, spasms, and 








ects. nts, tastes, 
many other things 1 hitherto unsus 


GREAT DISCOVERY which was never ex- 
pected to be mete, *-- 3-1 which, by 
app! sitectien to the H 


lectly 
Nervous Feel: Mental Inca) mcity, » 
readers of ti he thou o suffer 
dache, Blushing, @ 





anently remove all 
ression of Spirits, 





OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 
Complexion, an ORIENTAL BOTAN ICAL PREPARA- 
TION, of unfailin, eo in purifying the Skin \ from all a rime, 


Spots, Freckles, Tan 
A Com jexion, | int a fottness and 








elicacy of the Hands a and A: 
Summer and Frost, and bleak wi winds ot Winter, —. in pa 
44 -burn, stings of insects. ee ped skin, or inci- 





Groundless Fears, Unfitness for 
ead, Failure of Memory, Delu- 
— noughts, he of Insanity, TY apy ‘Det > . lervoug 
on or correspon 
MOwELEY, a out of above 23,000 applicants, knows not 5p 
uncured, he will direct them how to get een without a PER. Band 
will render the same service to the friends of the Insane.—At home 
from 11 to 3, 18, Lenya Bedford-square. Novel 
Observ ”N Pamphlet franked to any address if 





—— or ane Blood to the F 
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on 
one stamp is sent. 





chill 
intemeeatbon, its virtues have } ely 
acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per ottle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO combines the 
spirituous essences and essential properties of the most esteemed 
ond valuable exotic flowers and ee a in 
the ascen ns its fresh lightful od cdesousmans # = 
a ‘he h aroma of this elaborately 





“fesloeten with sent ( post) free. The 
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feorner of Newman-street) ; 
; and 4 and 5, PERRYS PLACE, 











g to the nerves, it relieves the head and A 
vigorates the en ~~ hes, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small Cpeatity. will find it restore the b to 
sweetness SON an, 3a. 6d. per bottle. sold by A. ROW- 

ND & SONS, 20. HATTON GARDEN, LONDON; and by 








L OLLOWAY’S PILLS for BritousComPLaints 
and INDIGESTION is i best M 
—Extract of a a letter from Mr. George Turner, 
dated March 10, 1853 :—" To io “Holle 

Sir.—I have to thank you for the cure which has been on 
me by your r invaluable medicine. Bor 2 period of about eighteen 
months I was afflicted with violent bilious attacks and indigestion 
for whieh Leould I tried various things. 
pat me I resolv Pills, from which I re- 
os ~ ‘almost im This is now evelief,and_at 1 and ore they effected a per- 
ect cure. now some time § ve experienced 

onl d at Professor Holloway’s 


establichm Ne aii, Strand. ee 





rehy no remedy, walthough 
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THE STONES OF VENICE. 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 
THE SEA STORIES. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Author of * Modern Painters,’ “Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &c. 


Imperial 8yo. with Teenty Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, 
from Drawings by the Author. 


oe 2, 28, cloth. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 
18th CENTURY. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, Esa. 
Author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘Esmond,’ &. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. Price 108. €d, cloth. 


“ To those whe attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant 
miniscence—to others, an exciting ‘novelty. The sayle—clear, 
Talomatic foreiblen familiar, but never never Sowealy i the searching 
strokes of sarcasm or irony; the occasi 1 flashes of generous 
oes the tote of pathos, Poy exp and t Th ; the geenality 


pered, but and sy 
Yelidtous’ Shrasen “the striki ecdotes, the passages of wi 





practical reflection ; all these lose e mach less than we could ro 
jew we Spector e absence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
urer.”— 
* Wha the lectures contain! What eloquent and 


subtle a a wise and earnest writing ! 
are their turns #, pumneee s with what a touc 


Passages, uine feeling of the man comes aie L 
fow vividly” idly the = ei ore ry as it were, in graphic and 
tic w 

be wien is to us b. acceptable of Mr. Thodene’s 

tings. His sre) inh st; = his philosophical Lal gh analytical 
pores his large-hea ness, his shrewdness, is gent! 

ve all room to — themselves. ye ves of iat famous 

an 


writers are told ina few 
of striking anecdotes.”— Econom: 


How pg yo tful 








3. 
MEMORANDUMS MADE IN 
IRELAND, 

IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. 

By JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of ‘ The Physician's Holiday, 
In Two Vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. Price 214. cloth. 

“ The book is excellent, , ond, Mie all the writ  t! its guiher. 


points to a good purpose. Its tendency is to pel prejudices 
against Ireland and the Irish. It contains sensible comments upon 
tfal, liberal, and 


most topics in Irish affairs. It is honest, tho 
kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. Forbes's volumes will be read 
with pleasure for the | tale en ag they give, and the cheerful way in 
which they give it.”—Eza 
“ We are not likely to have 2 better view aizen of of the condition 

of the people of Lreland, moral and physical, the state of trade and 
commerce, and of the eountry, than is to be found in the pages of 
Dr. Forbes’s volumes." Weekly Dispatch. 

“ Dr. Forbes is evide' ntly possessed of a candid mind, ‘and though 
he has dealt with polem: te matter, he does not write in a sec- 
tarian spirit.”— Atheneum. 

“The most valuable work that has been written about Ireland 
fora considerable time.”—Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


4. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 
BARNSTARKE. 


By TALBOT GWYNNE, 
Author of *The School for Fathers.’ 
One Volume, crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Gwynne namates the career of a lover of money, showing 
how prudent purpose can beget cupidity, and cupidity crime. The 
reader will find little. to fagene = interest in following the 
career of this bad man.”—A) 

“There is no want either of at knowledge or invention in this 
work ; the characters -_ distinctly native, and many of the 


seenes drawn with ong force.’ ae 
- 80 > tepeshonn: that no one who 
Standard. 





“A story possessing an inte 
commences sit will easily Eavet the tt unfinished.”— 


THE LAND TAX OF INDIA 


ACCORDING TO THE MOOCHUMMUDAN 
LAW. 
By NEIL B. E. BAILLIE, Esq. 
Author of‘ The Moohummudan Law of Sale, &, 
8vo. Price 63. cloth. 


“ A solid dissertation on the yritings and doctrines of Arab 

commentators on the Mohammedan Law. The manner in which 
Mr. Baillie has executed his task will increase hisown reputation 
and our knowledge of the difficult subject of which he treats. 


, al . 
“A complete account of the Mohammedan Law of Land Tax.” 
Economist. 
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ue 12mo. 5s. 
Professor Merlet’s Dictionary of the 
DIFFICULTIES of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. 68 6d, bound, 


The Adventures of Ulysses: a Ger- 
man Reading Book; with a short Grammar and a Vocabu- 
iary, By PAUL HIRSCH. Twenty-four Woodcuts. 12mo. 
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Hirsch’s Short Grammar of the Ger- 


MAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


Dr. A. Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 
12mo. 38, bound. 
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The only Journal by ves e princi; 
Fhetesraahie ews of a the" Gentle, wi with 0; =| 
Articles and Communica‘ —¥ on the various Processes an 

roy ort Ba he French Academy of § Sciences, Articles in 
Published at wery Saturday. Terms, 1 

advance. —. All oglish Contributions BR. ~t- ae 

vay By English Editor, 6, Henman-terrace, Camden 





This day is published, in 1 vol. thick vo. cloth, price One Guines, 
i aert ON QUATERN IONS, conten ni 

a merous il Treatment of a New Mathematical Meter 
wit! * =e and with some Geometrical 


LLL AM ROWAN HAMILTON, LL.D. ke. ke, 
*s & Smit h, Grafton-street. Lond nz Whittaker 
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Just published, in one volume, post 8v 
soci AND POLITICAL "MORALITY. 
.,, By WILLIAM Lovers, 
Marshall & Co. London. 


Third Edition, cloth, 18. ; by post, 1s. 
ELSH SKETCHES. FIRST SERIES. 
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ough an - he asi ving = 1 pare 80 —— information 
e same, Second Edition, aa la. ; by 
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ANNer ER NEW POET.—The MS. of another 
New Poet will be introduced tothe readers of hin Critic, 
Lonpon Lirerary | Jounuat, in the Number of Augu Orders 
and Advertisements should be sent ape oy ~~ eon will be 
forwarded by post free, in return for six postage stam 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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In small 8vo, price 5a. the Second Edition of e 

ERM N to the yur UNG 
By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 

Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wateivo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
a ae a4 hy R M o NS, preached at BRIGHTON. 


“COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected 
from Various Authors. With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBER: 
FORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


FIRST ~~ byonne A = THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
6d, the Third Edition of 
Tas Fe FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 


's First Latin Book.’ 
Bytne Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Late ester of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Author of ‘ The First ary Book.’ 

“Mr. Arnold has succeed Ay work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of Engl: students 0 of i the French a 
guage. The pailgsophicn) explanation of the changes of co 
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as a school-book to any other introduction, even from the pen of 8 
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which have secured for the author a reputation widely extended 
and well deserved, are here meagey os His Y Sevens of 

e differences of idiom is ver 7 tory and complete:—w 
over Cherengat Py pene masters ~~. wi mabe want any thing further 00 
the subjec' 

‘ivingheon, St. Poul’s Chaschgent and Waterloo-place; 

Of whom may be had, 


A KEY to the Exercises. By M. De1tuut 
Price 28. 6d, . 
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